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PREFACE 


“Tuas cay i the ch (may it sot prove uo tbe parent) 
Gf dunppsirtment, For sme qearcer of u ceatocy the 
Stshor tad been immly occupied ts tha erect edly 
tet of paychology det cf ateettion, that iti applying 
{ormisnppiyiag) peycelogical principles, ‘The tempt 
So derive eaightenmnent trom books 2p the peycbology 
of edacats sllleft nem iportant repectn posbind 
lender of the biz. To educate one want now act only 
how to impart knowledge, but how to train intelligence, 
ow to regulate pussos and therefore bow to devdlop 
‘tad airengtten wil. Heson the ever insatent problems 
of the interpiny of pansion, iateigence and wi inthe 
Tangle of oman ‘spentably--a fesciaatng problem 
STH induced a tome acioas reference to Peyebology 
for ta. aolstion. ‘Then came the disappointment 
‘Though to understand the conversion of the chiki as 
he into the aut ao be shouldbe, x hep theory of 
inteligence and volition is fundamental, professional 
payehology proved singlarly nb, Mostly it 
Enreg, of ecraed to care, for neither of these thng@- 
Prychology of recent years faa come mora and more 
Sspermactal, and fatreat we largely. seutorad on 
‘onititude of experiments on details of baiavioar, 
Grverting attention from oman Behavior #4 4 wbole, 
Bot evea the“ general” paychclagat when he comes © 
{aeatigance end valticn fem magely txsievant 
Giisuve, There ls moc mesevring of ieligeace, but 
fee attempt fo fathom and will apt to be Giponad 
of by treaing it us oredbing ese 

Ti present cama Pasperts to be a reanoaed prota 
against ths practice oF ioparageceat, fo calleoge the 
‘Sromptione, and (9 expose the babs of bought wach 
Sccount for i, and to coamine typed eoomt Instant 
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of belittlemant or dleregard of intaligence and will in 
‘peychology, and to suggest « core adequate and helpful 
‘View of them. — Most of Its chapters have been rubmitted 
toa few profesional and lay acquainianom, and have 
received generally eocouragement and appreciation. 
‘But one mereiest critic Bas invalidated (te contents 
‘mainly on the grounds that no attempt has been made 
to review, us each topic is treated, the previous 
‘experimental literature, or to base the position taken. 
‘up on available of ad hoc experimental evidence. But 
iuamuch os the eway itself kmplictly challenges these 
“ sclentifc ' conventions, and claims that one may sy 
something uoefal in the present without fit 
the reader with epitomes of the past, it is left to the 
reader to nettle whether this rejoinder has been justified, 
1 ih to orgrew iy thinks te, Profemor J. H. 
Muizhend (of the University of Birmingham) 
eaaerng chapters eating with volton errs 
E, C, Tolman (of the Univernty of Colifornia) and 
Froleuor ES. Conte (of tne Unvety of Oren) 
for eriticiame and helpful mggeatons; to Profewor 
LM, Terman (of Stanford University) for iavahuable 
detailed advice; to my friead Mc. A. S, Gibb for 
stimulating and auggeative discussions oo topics to 
hich the essay gave rise; and to Profemor A. E. Bott 
{of the University of Toronto) for his many invigoratmg 
comments. 





PART I 


INTELLIGENCE AND WILL 
CHAPTER 1 
TRE QUEST PoR OeTELLIGUNCE 


Ty thee ate two stritly peychological topicn which 
would ser to « practical layman of most portance 10 
investigate i= bas day vateroouree with his felow meo, 
Se Seale he Ug of tigre ord te eer 
‘hat ‘of character Yet solo 
srhich hw entered wo way new lds in te fat 
td even quarter century, and ss eapiy proving its 
ataity inthe practical gusdance of ie, ado fa filed 
te i ay ada ebeest account of aber of 


‘The purpowe ofthe ft part of tis wor eto attempt 
as examination ofthe abject of intelligence, chan whith 
re tople ot branch ia peychology would geem at first 
Aight to have been more ladierently and foufetsally 
‘rental, a any eala ove paychology eet about emanch- 
‘ating itsell from speculative phlowphy and claimed 
for self recognition es a scleace, 

"Taere are of coutse Feaoas for this soplect. One 
of then lee in the very mature of inteligance iel. 
Te const obscurity. Others Ue im the circumstances i 
which the aves of paycbclogy bas been growing UP! 
{the mame ofits neeption. 

Ta fact it is the very clum of poychology to be a 
clence, and therefore to pursue scentsic, methods, 
‘at. haa diverted pychoiogats Gum a syeteratic 
Aeorscal study of izeligeace. Tee employment uni! 
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the refimement of the experimental methods of, the 
physical sclences hos opened up so many nsw felis 
‘aad hae been 30 promising of resolts that prycbologists 
Ihave been following the line of readiest experiment. 
‘The claims of peychology to the title of a science might 
‘thus be vindicated For the same ceazon there has been 
1 considerable reactance to deal with aspects of 
‘peychology which do not lend themselves to abjective 
od experimental treatment, end an sccompanying 
lstrust of uzscientiSe introspective methods. Shoald 
it tor out that the nature of inteligence can, in the 
nat analyms, be daclosed only by sntroxpective methods, 
that would provide one reason why it Eas been 30 litte 
‘understood. Introspection bas been out of faulon : 
{he twadency hs bone to mahect ruber than to improve 
it as a method of indy. 

‘Aguia, by 1 rather curious vicisitude of fortune, the 
modem evoutionary approsch in puychology bay helped 
to belittle inteigeace. For the explanation ‘of buman 
bebaviour has Deea sought first by way of tho body 
(@hyriciogy) and thea by way of the amma lower than, 
aman (animal and comparative peychology) rather han 
‘by an investigation of it wt u stage of development where 
the functioning of intaligence in most in evidence. 

‘Whatever light the phynologia etudy of prychology— 
the riudy of the bodily accompaniments of mental pro- 
cenp—has thrown por the phenomene of sensation snd 
‘perception, and th lower levels of behaviour, it i leas 
fIluininative of the higher thought processes. Yet in 
secordance with the human tendency to be 
By the nature of oue's occupations, the claim hus been 
made that psychological phenomesa are explicable in 
physiological terms, amd peychological systems bave 
sctuelly beea founded upon that basis. When we come 
1 the higher thought processes, eection and reazoning, 
physiological methods cen be af bert but supplemectary 
0 introspection : only introspection can disclose con 
scjouanees (0 conaoumsees. Waist goes on in the mind 
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(whether ahove or below the conscious level) when We 
‘easom of refect or attack intellectual problems, 18 not 
to be discosed by examinatian of neural and cortical 
processes, but is observable only by looking within to 





animals, for it was recognized that animal and baman 
‘ae was continuous, and that life in sts lower stages 
contained the promte of mas. The heped fee evidence 
‘waa accordingly fortheoming, but its vanety 

abundance were in inverse proportion to its reliably.» 
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ecize for parsimony to sender all bumen proves ia 
terms of its minima, there have not ‘been wanting 
poychologits with stl more redval asmg. For if ua 
1 paycholopeally explicable In terms of the higher 
tnimal, by the sume token the aximal is prychologicaly 
explicable im terms of the lower animals, and ultsmately 
‘the organic in terns of the inorgesic, "Man i not ex 
anizsal, he is a machize.* Not only ‘ateligenee, but 
teven cozaciouszes itse! has been denied hii, or has 
Dean admitted as a noteworthy bat oseleta 
ks the Beaty of rs o ene sme f the 


“Tpot co represent thee ax the sole eatons for the 
misunderstandang of iateligence would be musleading. 
‘There bave always bees and ulwaye wal be payehologats 
pricarily interovied in a dwect stady of bomran nature, 
lind neglectful of no method-~iseluding antrospecton— 
‘hat may throw any light upon their subject, .Bat even 
fm ther case intelagence bas received meagre and 
inadequate attention. 

‘Three reasous sx particular cay be suggested for thelr 
neglect of it. One 1 the aggrandisemeat of instinct 
(oF of original endowment) and the Keemen of the 
controvernes which thet topic has aroused. Ancther 
4s the modern reaction against an intellectuals, and 
‘especully & faculty, psychology. A third reason 1 that 
‘it has boen found perfectly practicable to deal with the 
Products of isteligence, and even, premmably, to 
smeavare fatelhgeace itself without a sjatematic eng’iry 
{nto the nature of the proces o¢ fancton tbat was being 
soeasured. A word ox each of these reasons. 

"The recoguition of the place of mastinct, or af original 
cadowment, in buman nature has been primaniy dve 
to the interest im animal paychology itsell, for‘bere, of 
‘ours, instinctive behaviour is unmistakably exhibited 
‘But instmctive bebaviow: is fer less evident im man, a0 
yet it in clear that there must be some starting point 
of commmm characteriza from which indsvidual human 
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evelopment tats off. No ose now-a-days, not even 
‘he mont extrene environmentalist, aocepta the doctrine 
of the mere blank abeet. The mind :s not just as inert 
recipient of impresalone from without. 

‘But once we admit that the environment and the 
individaal orgamam cooperate ia detericiog the 
individual's developmest, the question arses of their 
respective contributions. Tha controversy about instinct 
is in the main a controversy as to the kind end extent 
‘ot the orgunists’s share in the matter. The interest 
and astagonisms which this problem has engendered 
thas diverted attention trom’ Ube equally important 
‘problem of the natere af intelligence, 

‘And with prejudice to the solution of the problem 
sof instinct itself; sunce, as will be contended later, the 
‘two factors in hnman behaviour are complementary, 
‘and one must have some understanding of their nature 
In order to delznt thet respective spheres. 

Tiustratwve of the failure adequately to recognise 
thus fact was the symposram published is the British 
‘Journal of Peyheogy try potency on the ebfet 
OF the relation of Inotict to Intelhgence; 10 which the 
five contributors devoted the balk of the argument to an 
analysis of the concept of anstzoct, and disposed of 
intelligence in vague or general terms.* This emphasis 
‘upon inshnet has been accentcated by the progres 
cof aboormal psychology. for us aboormalines are 
fascnbable (or at any rate ascribed) wore often to the 
mishandling of instinctive demands thas to saything 
tise, guychopathology baa been largely concerned 30 a2, 
laborate mvestigabon of mstinctive dnves and orges. 
‘This reference of bebaviour to instinct tends to obscure 
inteligence and to conceal its essential character. 

‘Any realization of the essentn} nature of ixteligence 
has been precluded also by another current prejudioe— 
‘he fashionable (elzost conventional) repudation in 
payehologicalcaclea of anything sevouring of 2"facclty.” 
‘The fallacy of the faculty peychology is claimed to bave 
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deem exploded. The word facoity bas become anathema, 
‘To make serious use of it ia to proclaim outsell out of 
date. But here again the pendalum may easily have 
trvung too far. The troe count against the foculties is 
not that they do not exist, but that they do not exist 
fr function in the particular way that was claimed for 
‘them, namely, as independent powers cf the mind which 
could be treated and developed in isolation from one 
smother, aud the sum of which working together 
constitated the mind in action. 

‘Bot thisis wo reason for discarding the term altogether, 
or for Sighting ay of any sugpestion that the mind has 
‘taba at & ty eine peti apse rt 
remember that wn any conccete are oves 
Affecting and conditioning one another It is unneces- 
sory, it way indeed be even barmfal, to substitute the 
‘vaguer and leas explicit term function, which implies 
not an wctoaleapecity, but omiy nus that may be arved. 
‘Te may wel be tbat the curreat preference for‘ function‘ 

dice clear thinking by the unplication of a false 
yypothess; and if it tam out that {acuity is a more 
atdiquate descriptum than fonction of the mature of 
intelagence we bave here a reason why the subject ius 
‘beta avoided, oF af considered, misconcerved ‘a prior.” 
in seeking a function, it may well be thet the facally of 

Inteigence bas beeu overlooked. 

‘Lastly, we come to the contribution of the intelligence 
testers, With one o two exceptions, it might seem # 
amatier for surprise how little light they have oo far aed 
‘upon the essential nature of that intelligence they have 
‘beenso patiently and sefully measuring. But when we 
consider the clreusastances of the test movement the 
surprise vanishes The test movement has been & 
‘typical illustration of the way in whuch 1 sence bulla 
ise up. Sefance begins with observations and experi- 








he process works out an experimental techzique, Its 
incidental discoveries and generalisations are often of 
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practical human secnce, and when the service is clear 
tnd considerable, the formufaton of theanes attracts 
for the Ome bang the lees mterest and attention. 

‘Similarly 1s the casa af the test movement the interest 
hag been prmanly practical, and as with improved 
technique the resulta of attempts st messorement have 
Deen proving of direct stiity, mterest has Iaja rather 
am improving. methods and technique, und leat_1 
Aevelopmg the theoretical aspects of the subject. The 
‘very access of the movement hes bea something of & 
hindrance to the systematic study of mtelligence os Fc 

‘Though Binet, the pioneer of the movement, felt 
‘the need of some formulation of the concept before he 
lad worked ont tas text scalc, his duscusion was um 
rystematcand inaadental to hut main enterprise.” And 
samce hus acale became widely inown, and provided w 
‘Pomt of departure for the extenmcn of tus methods, the 
aychologuts of the movement bave been $0 abyorbed 
4m the elaboration of teats and these sevults that their 
ucussions of the nature of that whch they presumed 
‘we testing are incidental, tentative, and impressionistic 
rather tha cordeted coclamoas after cue saya 

‘Naverthelem—and bare peychology 
poten of adi amaee <a mas cageret 
Ihave prompted theoretical enquiry; progress of teatn 
sand the accumalation cf test resolts have provoked 
fexcarsions into theory And naturally; for, apart 
from the native cunoxity of the human mind, the very 
‘business of selecting and arranging a test seres, whether 
dor testing general inteliyeace or some specific capacity, 
‘requires tome analysus of the processes to be snvectigated, 
1m order to provide for eech a corresponding test. 

‘Yet, agais, the analysis can perhaps be evaded 
ythout mukap by the substtution of statistical for 
‘nsiytical comparisons, and by scoeptng mors or inst 
Objechve entena of inteligence wtbout theoretical 
analyes 20 long es the correlations come out setufsc- 
tonly. So long ax the test results and the enteria tally 
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lonely, bt not too closely, no immediate demand for 
theoretical enquiry teed srise—the interested public 
are being supplied with an instrament for measuring 
and compnsg something ut usefid to measure and 

Moreover, st is just a set of agreed upon 
‘eft qualities that consiniute the crtenon_rtslf 

"This and that.” says the teaching public, is wh 
‘we count as intelligence.” “And this and that,” reply 
the testers, “is what we measure. We present you 
ccordingly with troubleving device.” Conse- 
‘quentty there bave not been wasting paycholagasts who 
Ihave expressed no interest am the theoretical side of the 
fubject.« They are sated that they can go on 
elaborating measuring instruments without it. 

‘And indeed af that were al that the testy clamned for 
themselves their couclasioa woold be acceptable; i, 
‘hat is to say, they were mecely ecocomucal expedients 
for eabling teachers or others to confirm thelr own 
opinions, Bot a difficulty arises when the tevte are 
wed to check ud spprae the ozone ofthe teachers 
themselves, For bere we bave the testy clan 











Farecteds thar oma ecana, ‘They se cua ovtang 
away their own foundation, denying the vudity of 
‘thar own premises 

From thas pobey of miside there are two opponte 
ways of escape. One is to seek safety in numbers. The 





common measure of the opimons of a great number. 
The obvious ratort, however, thet the few are wise 
tnd the many foolish next soggests the opposite alterna 
tive—the criterion shall be the verdhct of the few wise 
yudges. “But bere we are worse off than before ; for 





* Quot bomines tot amtectuae.” ‘Thay nearly all express 
‘themoeives differentiy. Bat the reason they differ is 
Precisely that they have bom content with a statutical 
‘treatment of ther data, and have, with rare exceptions, 
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‘undertaken no careful analytical study of the concept 
of mtellgence itself 

So far, then, we have as our criteria oaly one opinion 
aaguinst soother ; and so long 28 ts Is the case every 
teacher has a right to reject the Sadings of Uhe testera 
with the retort that ths is a free country, and “Tay 
opison 8 a8 good as yours”; and “I am x4 mteligent 
aa jadge of roy students’ intelligence as you are.” If 
then the teacher expresses his surprise that his bright 
pupil A has been scared unduly low, and B unduly high 
Dy the tests, the testers have st present mo ngbt to 
Giinayy bom, 

Tes pechape too much ta hope that « angle attempted 
analysis of mteligent process will sufice to present an 
authontatve entenon, but systematic analyms at any 
sate the only way by which agreement wall eventually 
De reached, and an authontative erttenon be set up 12 
Drea the preseat vicious cucle an whack the testing it 
“yore 

a of this disagreement amongst experts was the 
rymponnum on the meaning of the teem intebgenoe 
‘Published in 1922" to whch no Jew than fourteen 
Daycholopts contnbuted” But the contnbotory ay a 
bole were not answermg the theoretical question. 
‘They wera debating the question what st was tbat testa 
tested, they were not firet expounding a theory of 
intelageace, in order to see alterwarda Ifthe tests tested 
it, They were not concerned, that is to say, with 
Snvestigating mtaigence as 2 significant function of the 
mind, or with finding ss place i the scheme of mental 
processor stricture. Most thes contented themsalves 
‘wath a practcal rather thas a. peysbolopal answer. 
Inteligenos 18 the orgemtzing capacity, the capacity to 
learn, the capacity.to adapt oneself 9 yovel utaations, 
‘the power of good responses in respect of truth oF fect, 
adjustment to the envionment, or the cspacity fot 
Anowledge, amd sc on. Only one of them gave a 
poychologcal answer fos paycbological question— 
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“inteligeace 14 the caperty to cazry on abstract oF 
conceptval thinking “a ths they were ‘ollawing the 
qoample set by easly protagonists of measurement, 
Necmann, Sters, and Binet, woo exter dened sntel= 
{gence in ferro of ys practcal use, or at Ge most (Bixet) 
fs the functioning of ose or more of a ect of famliat 
‘mental processes* There was no Inst of « posnaity 
that they bad before them a disunct mantal category 
or property of the fret importance, the analyms and 
‘explanation of which was cardinal £9 the development 
ot poychology tse To the questions what i the mental 
Gquaity which enables its possessor (o adjust imself 
two his environment, to meet novel steations, to male 
od ceaponses, of 20 acquire knowledge, 0, for the 
matter of that, to thnk conceptually, better than 3 
OC, and how does it ft ia wth what eee wa know 
of mental qualities oF processes, oo anewer wad 
yee, 

Thus omiswom mediates the gap that so ofies ensto 
‘between the peychologut at practice and the peycholopat 
of theory ‘They are occupied 1a. two wverses. of 
Aivcourse, whic they fa to relate to one another. Tt 
‘would have bea perfectly eauy, for example, to have 
Teadered adjustment to the eswonmeat, oF t0 novel 
conditions, or the sequiring eapacity, m terms of carrent 
Doyehology, for most text books of current poycholony 
Undertake to do Dus, some of them written by cout 
bbutors to ths very symposan But the dalveraaces 
at the sympouam left te pryeholoncal concmty of the 
reader unsatuféed. To attempt to tataty chat cunoaty 
as however the prychologats bumness Accordingly 
some typical present-day accounts of the mental 
‘processes involved in acquating the mew, cr in adjustment 
fo novel conditions —tbat i, is intligant ectivty— 
Inve now to bs considered. Should any of them prove 
satisfactory, there will be no need t0 add another to 
he uumber 

‘Theee views of inteligence—the prychological proceas 
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underlying new scqusitios, and adyustment to new 
tuationg—wll be considered n tara, the views samely 
(1) OF the stumuhasresponse peychologist, 
(2) Of a exite of that theory, Professor Thurstone, 
(3) Of the Gestalt school af psychology. 


CHAPTER 11 
‘THE STDEULUS-RESPONSE VIEW OF DITELLIGENCE 


‘Ture purpose of this chapter i to axtimate the adequacy 
of tha account of intelligence rendered by the stuzulus- 
response paychologt, No attempt will be made 10 
oppraive the validity of the stimulus response doctrine 
‘oy a whole, Iustrative material will be tale from 
two recent Works, F. H. Allport's Seciat Prychalogy and 
L1G Bernard's books ch Fess and on “Social 
Pr ‘aa typical exponcats cf the school 

TBeipfal to begin with the briefest posable 
resun ofthe fading tenes of the Cacti 

‘Of three classes of factors or determinants in human 
‘bahaviour the stinulst-cesponse paycholopsst recognizes 
primanly two. the environment er objective stumtl, 
and the body of the orgammm, with certain neural 
‘mechanisms or inner behaviour patterns already pre- 
Aotecoained im ite structure, and therefore entailing 
certamn overt patteros of response. A third posmble 
determinant, ramely the Ego, or some separate powne 
of the Ego to modify or change the innate behaviour 
[Patterns or to initsate innovations In behavooor, is denied 
Intumce in the matter, and conacioumem Or conctioUR 
processes are therefore alse excluded.! Tn the forme of 
‘motion, fooling, cognition, and conation, conseiousnens, 
‘mn interesting sccompanimant of behaviour, plays 00 
part in determining 5. 

Tt must then be clesriy understood that the term 
‘stimalos’ {objects or movements in the enviconment 
acting on & sense organ) excludes, by bypothesis, 
‘conseiaus content or procens, though it includes ta-body* 

% 
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movemants external to the necvous system, but capable 
fof acting on afferent nerve endings? Tt us the stimuli 
hat occamon the reaction or the satustion (or complex 
of atimni} that oceasoas the response 

In short, the environment (or rom of possible stimuli) 
takes one of the leading parts in the government and 
evelopment of human bebaviour "The body is 
responmble for the other. Lt is not to be cegarded as a 
Passive agent, It begios le with certs behaviour 
patterns innate (or present from birth) or innately 
Setermined. That is to say, there are certain groups 
‘of predomizant or prepoteat reflexes, or reactions 10 
stimuli ; and theze may appear overtly ether ex random 
‘movements, that 18 as reactions to ap obvious exteraal 
stimul, or as defimte types of reaction to defimite types 
of strmuy, ws when, for example, holding its head firmly 
provokes in the infant cnes or screams, and atroking 
ts cheek a emule. 

‘Allport gives six groups of prepotent reflexes, starting, 
and withdrawing, rejecting, struggling, hunger reactions, 
gonutive zone reactions, sex reactions. Berard 
utingnishes tropisms, random movements, reflexes 
‘and anstinets, instances of rnatincts (in hus noe of the 
term) bomg chains or complaxas of reflexes controlling 
Dreathiny, eating, digestion, and other internal 
Processes * Thus in contrast to complex behaviour 
habite frequently recogmsed as nstsncts, such for 
matance as those of Professors MacDougall, Calvin, 
‘and others, of which common examples ace the greganous, 
instincts, inatincts of fight and fear, mstincts of sell. 
asertion, famuly instnets, and so on. Tt 1s neural 
‘mechanisms alone that con claim to be inherited, and 
‘these play the second role as determiners of inuman 
Dehavonr. 

‘But, as the development of character and pecsouality 
in the organise implies = continuity of changes or 
moodifcations in the original reflex endowment, the 
problem arises of accounting for these changes. This 
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‘robles us scived by referring to the two provestes known 
as the conditioned reflex and tnl-end-error! If with 
umsulas A which innatély provokes a reaction there 
fs repeatedly amscasted « ew stzmols B, ater a certain 
umber of repetitions B wall suffice by itelf to provele 
‘he reachon Thus new situahons come to occasion an 
old response This i & case of a conditioned reflex 
‘the response has been comditoned to a new atmolvs 

“The question then remeuns bow the responses may 
change, for developoent of behaviour Consits very largely 
fn changed responses. This problem 1s solved is terns 
of tiahand-error ov rather of tal and success. The 
onganiem acquires new responses by the extabluhment 
of chance successes The Gnt mate reactions to 
‘tum, or ceaponses to a stuatien, not belng successful, 
‘others occur, and those successful tend to get fined 
{eeqniees cousual stirvai (a new or unfamalar station), 
‘us Bernard pounts out, to start the processes." AS to 
‘the way fo. which the successtal reepontes become 
cotablished, Alport frankly admats there w no saisfuctory 
explanation * 

‘The poanble objecton that the two processes do not 
sem so cover cases of thinking eut « problem is met 
by the claim that thought wil be found, on emalyas, 
{0 be only trfaband-error in an abnidged: form on the 
‘deational plane 

Om one Pomnt it 1 necessary to lay special streas, 
before conaidermg the use made of the doctnne Tt 13 
cardinal to the doctrine thet there sball be no third 
actor, in the form of consciousness or the Ego, deter- 
ming the reections Allport w clear cbout thi, 
“‘Conscousuass exerts no anfence and therefore 
explains nothing mn mtual relations of human begs ” 
To adout « thrd factor 1 of course 10 abandon. the 
poution. tas true tht the stoxulas-response prychalo- 
fist speaks of « loud sound, oc of physical restraint, at 
emul arousing is the want the reartocs of fear oF of 
‘anger. But wo are bound by his premises to conclude 
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that though wang, for convenience, popular forms of 
Tanguage, we have tO abstract from the mesning aay 
suggestion of conscioumess in. understanding what 
actually occas. Thus uf we exclie ennscaanese it 
fs not the loudness of the sounds that provokes the 
{infant 10 hide bus face or to tbrink, at the nervous 
impolaee et up by the ampinging of atmospheric energy 
Upon bas sense organ—it makes no diference wheter 
he fears the sound or not "And when, aga, che bead 
of a newborn chld 1s held aght oo thatthe uesal random 
ravements are inhibited, 20% any anger at constraint 
(hat ocensions the struggling and soreaing Ut follow, 
but the holding of the heed av tus manner mvoives & 
omaber of objective stumals wbsch arouse nerve pales 
hat induce in the elector he movements that we 
‘uitness an atragekog tes aot because 
he jus construed tat te fan rug, bt beesve 
Jha neural machinery necesutatas the ceaponie. 

‘As examples of simak: Watson names ” sich things 
‘8 rays ight of diferent lengths, sound waves dffenng 
im amplitude, length, phase, and combsnation, guseots 
Particles ven oft im uch sonal ameters that they 
Affect the membrane of the nose, solutions which 
contain particles of matter of sock sae that the teste 
buds we thrown into action“ and so an Ths of conve 
 cooaisient with his denial of the infuence of 
sonscroueness ; and wherever 4 stumluy- response 
Prychologut is found including consecusness, 0s for 
example perception, m the stusclus, be bas adzmtted 
a thrd party in behaviour im spite of dup dizlaimer ; 
td has gpven no reason why tis to be admatted ia the 
ue cro ba deface of Hs proces end exuded m 


The Applcation of the Stimatur-Respose Doctrine 10 
tha Quechon of Be Nature of Talaligence 

Whore all mental development 1s explicable in terms 

‘of conditioned reficx or of traland-error, there is of 
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conrae np room for a separate functioning of intelligence 
{to affect behaviour for better or for worse. Intelligence, 
0 far as it is recognised at a, can at best be « eysoaym, 
for rocceasfal conéitionings or for siocemful * trials.” 
ICA In more intelligent than B this can mean only that 

‘a muccessea in the trial-and-error processes are more 
frequent than B's, of that the stimuli thet condition 
bis reflexes axe more favourable stimnli. For if the 
‘behaviour of the organism us determined by objective 
atimoli it canzot at the same time be determined hy = 
‘capacity in the organism to solve its probleas or adapt 
its conduct to them. If it exercises a capacity for 
solving the problems of hic, its behanour 2 not deter 
sina hity by objective imal Ths at any given 
‘mluation, 00 Ine tesponse premuse, there can 
be in A cr B bo power av wach of differentiating or 
selecting between possible responses or of apprehending, 
‘or adepting behaviour to, the requzemests of the 
‘stuahon. “One cannot at one and the same time 
‘aaintain that all one’s behaviour is the result of «tSamlj 
tnd ao that some facalty or separate power called 
intelligence aflects it. To accept the latter statement 
‘ts to abandon the former. Consistently with the 
stimalus-responge tenets, then, intelhgence i it mexos 
anything can teas oaly a high proportion of chance 
soocemes, succees not due to ony special powet oF 
initiative resident an the organiam, but aolnly to the 
eflects of exvwcomental stumob' upon its seora 
osganizations. For what ese canst signify and preserve 
consistency ? 

Te is not therefore ovt of Keeping with his gezeral 
position for Alipert to daclare intelligence to be a 
servant, not « taster, in his meckanical menage ; for 
Intelligent ects on the sticmlugresponse principle are 
Just a3 much determined by the stimu as any others. 
‘But ita rather fom in keeping with xt to aaloct for sts 
‘master simply the autonomic activities + Au voccesatol 
conditioning, or socesstal trials, tere is no reason given 
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‘why any of the six prepotent reflexes should not equally 
claims intelligence when they function eacemufully, 

But when in a later chapter of hus book, we find him 
defining intalligunce as the caperity for solving the 
problems of Ine—an ability which exables sts possessor 
‘to advasce beyond the stage of crude tnal-and-ecror 
in overt manipulation ofits objects to the use of eymbol 
eactons, he ia coatradicting hus own premucs. No 
‘organinm whose behaviour’ is determined by its 
ecvmeument can have a capécity to determine ita 
own behaviour—to attack a problem in a better or 
‘worse way. 

Moreover the premises have so far been disragarded 
that thas capacity 1s said to compuise « "capacity for 
observation,’* “ constructive imegination,” and “ sound 
Judgment of the capacity for makug a mature decision, 
at a cris." The stmulup-resporse doctrine admite 
of no such distinctive capacities. For at least two 
‘reagons. Onn is that observation, onstractive unagina- 
fon, nd sod ements all gly, onzoat 
procewes; and by hypothens ave no ofloence 
‘upon behaviour. A second reason 1s that there is no 
room for these qualities to exert any influence sn an 
organum completely domunated by objective stimuli 

‘Equally signieaat is Profemor Bernard's dsficulty 
a aaisfactory accounting for the place of anteligance 
in behaviour. After reafirming bis general position 
‘that the cortical mecbasiema are dominated by environ 
‘mental stimsiy'# he makes the statement that “ the 
‘cerebya} cortax responding to strexli from without must 
take the initianve m making new adjustment patterns 
demanded by a changing exvironment and in providing 
for the reguler fonetioning of the old ones, incinding 
‘the organie machanlams, because of the highly exible 
and respoaive character of its neural organisation"24 
‘this statement be taken at sts face value, the intelligent 
reader enconzters the fellowg probleme : 

(2) How can the cortex be determined in its conduct 
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bby environmental stimuli, and at the same time take 
‘the initiative ? 

(@) Even assuming that the cortex tates the ritrative, 
‘where docs the power of the cortex reside? Isat a 
capacrty of the cortex to exeresse ite own ustiahive, oF 
‘does the Ego exercise rt throug its conscious processes? 

tit ie the cortex that takes the intiative, we are 
committed to the conclowon that the brain (a3 
from the mud) exeresses ehoree ; but f the term cortex 
1s used loosely for the mund or the Ego expressing atself 
‘through the cortex, then we have admitted a peycbic 
determinant of bebaiour m addition to the environment 
and the orginal neural mechanisms In esther case 
ur author would have abandoaed his leading principles, 

luming 12 oppomtion to them th 
‘where corbeal fuectwns are anvolved {and this mcludes 
all conscious bebancur) something other then eaviron= 
‘meatal stimuli determine the responses 

‘Suppose however we do not take hiv statement wt tb 
face value, but assume that the intention of the passage 
‘hay been muconstroed Tt is perhaps snteoded to 
suggest, not that the cortex Bas any intbaling power 
ofitsovm, but that objective stimshtin new combinations 
(that 1, ew attuations) may provoke new reactions, 
‘and that thu happens where cortcal levels are engaged. 
Tt the environment that initiates new behaviour, 
‘acting through the cortex. In this case, the only 
explanation that the stimalae-response psychology can 
connitently offer of wateligence is that it 1s chance 
success in conditioning or ebance enccess m tnal-and- 
‘error From this pomtion 3 follows that the mtetbgence 
level of the mdvvadual wil be subject to isctuations with 
changes in the exvwronment, aod only those who cam 
command a continuously favourable exvaroament over 
{prolonged penod may be expected, for example, to 
show any conasteaey t their IQ. And secondly af we 
translate intelhgence by soccenstol behevicer, and ust 
‘by an inberent capacity as such, we are faced with the 
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conclusion thet a man is mtellgent because be is 
success, and not successul because he vs intelhgent 
Moreover suocess w a reative term-it means diferent 
things t0 diferent people. To those who conceive 
success in terms of pubbe usefulness, « philanthropist 
1 speo facio more mntelligent than scoundrel To those 
‘who measure zt by the dolar, the ch aze rae facto more 
‘mtelbgent than the poor, and the child who has anhertted 
milion has the most inate intelagence of Ur all 

The tisuhas-response psychologut would refoze, wo 
doubt, to accept these imphations of kat. doctine 
Ted oly becene he couceals thx impuatons 
tbat tus principles ean > plausible as they do 
tie 0 ht fal, Ul ie tae to inten Bs 
conscious reasoning Bernard's anguinent stems to be 
‘case 1 point Atter considering the functions of the 
cortex in human bebaviour, be comes to examine the 
ratore and conditions of intelhgence " Inteligence, 
the says, "aw the moet sagmfcant of all the indindval 
‘powers serving the adyoatment of the organism to 18 
caviconment. Tt 19 a very complex system of 
‘Phenomena, embracing al wrts of adjustment capacities 
and technquen."1¥ Now “adjustment ' belongs to that 
clas of vague coovament words which can bear diferent 
‘meantogy according tothe reqearements of the moment. 
In asense, of course, we areadyasting to our environment 
all the tume , at least, we are alwayn doing something 
sn connection with it and because itv there But to os 
tan thas sense of mteligence is to make us all equally 
anteligent and on alfoccanoos By adjestment Bernard 
clearly means something sore than this, and. the 
additional meaning be appears to attach tox 38 precisely 
the only meaning winch, a3 already contended, mist 
attach to it ia Keeping with lus presses namely, that 
‘of suoness in effecting an object, whatever that ctjact 
may be 

‘That this is hus seal crtenon becomes stl more 
sppareat trom us endoreemect of a summary of 
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‘Professor Woodworth's of certain factors stated 0 be 
basic to intelligence * These comprise ‘ retentiveness,’ 
the powee to apply what one Jearas and retains to 
other ‘problems,” “sespocsiveness to relationships,” 
“attention ” (im order to build up am efective acttide 
towards one’s subject), * persistence * (we pronounce the 
fighty or inatteative person wainteligent becauin be 
appears to be incapable of mastenng a stoation oF 
carrying anything through) , “a certain degree of sub- 
‘missrveness or humility " (for a person too stubborn may 
try todo more than he can secomplish), canomty (Sere 
‘an be no adagoate onentation in bebevioor without this 
AQuALNy) ; nd alertseus to new sxeaations, tbe able 0 
vense our problems, to understand them, and then to 
‘ove thee. 

“These factors in intelligence,” says Bernard, “ are 
‘not concrete bebavour patterns, bat they are synthetic 
attitudes towards behaviour paiterns which count for 
flectivenmaanother aysesiya for steligeoce—an 
adjustment. Un other words st is not perustence or 
humility or slertaew, but the ceadinem or abilsty to 
persist or be humble or alert that are some of the basic 
factors x0 wateligence."™ 

‘Yet a mere glance at this list will show that st is not 
Antligesce thet 1s being described at all, but a number 
of factors, by no means implied in intelagence, that 
(tometines even 1s spite of rniateligence) contribute 
fo muccest. Tam aot necessanly sntelbgent becacte I 
Dave a good memory (some mente! defectives have good 
suemonet); T may ehink oc wock mtellgently and yet 
‘be weak in recall; T may be homble and inteligent or 
‘Anozable and unintelligent ; again, 1 may be mtelligent, 
‘wdl-contdant and persistent ; or I may be anteligent 
‘ough, but fail of mmeceas through lack of pensstence 
or oven lak af cirisity, and 30 08. 

(OF course these factors of quatities will ausist the 
intelhgent person to make bis intelligence more effective, 
in other wards wil help hin: to succeed, but to call them 
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Dac factors to intelligence itself i to defy common 
expenence, mthout jastfying the defiance. In fine, 
just as the stimalus-reaponse paychology has no place 
mm ite explanation of human nature or behaviour for 
envotion ar consciousness, 20 it bas no place for intell- 
igesce, Which if cam deaf with only by tveating at ax 
something ele 

‘Profensor Bernard indeed i Jed to commit himeelf 
further by exaggerating m copcection wath mteligence 
‘the ngnuicance of incentives or drives, We may admit, 
‘of course, that where there is dove, mccative, mouvation 
(Bernacd dose not here Gefine hus terme, Dut They sec 
to imply some streogth of impulse towards acton or 
conscioumess of some object tn worth sttuning) 
succesatol behaviour ss tbe more hiely to folow. But 
‘the conclusion that “many tunes the chnef distinction 
‘between aa intelugent and an unintelligent chid of 
Adult ses 1m the degrees of anceotive which actuate 
then does not follow from the premises. The ebiet 
Aintinetion between the chukiren es obviously in their 
‘degrees of inteligence , and, as for this corresponding 
eloialy with degree of Grve, wo far ie thes from being the 
‘case that it often happess that the more steligent of 
‘two porvons may exbsbut the Jess drove of the two, a 
‘where in doing mechazical work calling for litte uatell- 
gaice the more inteligent individuals work with love 
‘dave than thetr fellows, and do worse work. That the 
Inghly jnteligent pupil mm an ordinary class tends to do 
relatively infenor work through lack of competition 
an spite of a mtelbgence is 2 recognized reason far th 
fustitation of special clases for bright ehiléren ; and 
anvestigatioas in radustnal peychology have abown that 
‘workers rating hogh in inteligence tests are found 010g 
‘worse work than less ntelagent fellow workers through 
‘greater boredom, that is, chroogh lack of dawwe.*” Here 
then we have another example of the coniusion of 
intelugence with other factors that make for enccoss 
fn one's work or oceapation, But thes thus confusion 
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cof mtellgence with suocess is mherent sn the rtimulue- 


rasponse payehology. 

Allport’s and Bernard's treatment of the subject 
allotrates the one insuperable ificaky which all 
Imechanlate peychologies encounter m explacang human, 
conduct on tehigher level.” They arecouimtted by thet 
postulates to a denial, or at lest 20 ignonng, of the 
very date whch ati the prime bustess of pe¥chelogy 
fo explain, namely, ardmary Iruman experience and 
behaviour To the unsophutiated and Uspayenologeal 
hhoman hia conscious process and Bis emotions make 
‘all the dilference an his bebamoor In ordanary hfe, at 
expressed in ordinary language, we are moved by anger, 
fr roused by canomty , » sudden pan cnises 8 Wo 
finch , the loss of « dear one cistresses vs ; a yoke makes 
tar tugh. Almont every thought we Uhnk snd avery 
dentence we speak couched in language which asarnes 
{as ity users agnume) the ynfluence upon the bebayrour of 
tach of us of our thoughts and emotione As distinct 
fram the phywcal scyences, human pyychology concerns: 
ataelt wath Jost those Busan phenomena which are 
commonly explained and desenbed in emotional nd 
conscious” termu~e relauons of buman beings 10 
one another 

‘Among the predominantly humea’ phenomena 
which have thus fo be daegarded 1 that which passes 
‘under the name of snteigence, as 2 qsabty or capacity 
{herent in A of B, and inherent an enter degre in one 
thaa the other, of wang efleetvely, ix vartan of tat 
anberent guality, and farumg to account for Ins own 
urpine, cements is bis envicesment. To the stimulate 
Tesponse psychologist the expression “to use one’s 
intuligence” is umcemanly mesnmgless, a3 1 tht 
common jadgmeat of ths of that person of piece of 
condvet being more intellgest than another. 

"And as with consciousness and emotion, the cerns 
ba tobe faced of etr adznttang their cgrafcance and 
abeadoning the dertrine, or of maintaining the doctrine 
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smd being uzable to explain how, J they serve 20 
‘purpose in human hfe, they come to be there. 

‘So with inteligence. How is it sf intelligence has no 
distinctive meaniog we actually do draw a distinction 
at all between acts which are inéeDigent und those wich 
axe not, und do not asimilate It merely to chance 

ccaas? To thas question it is the basinoes of pay- 
chology to provide an enswer. To this the stimolus 
reponse pryehelogut has no consistent snawet to give, 





CHAPTER tr 
‘THORSTONE ON BYTELLIGENCE 


aac conte in te ce Jat comer 
sccoeat cf tages gen tn in book on 
ibject by Dr. Torsone “ip human bebevionr the 
hlectivesimulua n sticy subordinate. Tee peizie 
Imovet the laner vege in fect, each pce f tan 
Beheviour~ the paychslogial proces, ax Tharstoe cls 
SR eps of agen he progres fro the we 
its satafacoon,. Por all mental proce warts with the 
‘rest ofthe lane sl, and enda with ta contentment, 
Tenaga hart! the poe can hen id 
‘hal aabed conduct ‘The objetive suas Bigures 
Sh A cure inerament of the nuge The organ seed 
{reel order to provide ¢sneun of satan 
they. mre mibordnate’ directors vader than nial 
Eesegics San. Timorese ph. 
joa ect x rocum into several cages, REN ay 
Iwever be eamprened nto the following 











G) Setisaction of the urge. 
Tn thi tiple scheme It fe not dificult to find a place 


for intelligence. Tt figures, ax we might expect, an a 
conscious process intermediate betwen the urge and 


‘satisfaction. But the word intermediate Secda 

(qhalifcation, for as regards the degree Of intelligence 

it in all iuportant just where the conscious direction 

‘takes place. Intelligence consita ia ideation or reflection 

tat the earliest point im the provess after tha experience 
36 
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of the impulse. Io other words, Thurstone males the 
Pocition ‘which the ideation occupies in the seriss © 
‘emterion of the degree of the inteligence. Intelligence 
4s the capacity to wake upolacs focal (that is, to bring 
‘them into fall consmoumness) at doer early unfinished 
stage of formation.* For tbe earlir the point, or the 
farther the distance from the overt act, at which the 
Impulse is made foral, the greater the range of possihin 
‘tions, 

Sinoe iateligence involves making impulse focal early, 
it follows that the process is inhilntory, for itis obvious 
‘that initead of acting immediately on impulse there i> 
a check of the impala in order #0 interpose reiocon, 
Intelligence ia thos a capuaty to inhibit mstinct at ox 
‘arly stage of sta functioning * The actual process of 
intelligent thinking at this stage is charactenzed ux 
‘Meatlonal tealanderor # 
seh Smple mstace ofthe pyeiniogcl proce woud 

1 fel angry (he urge). at insta of seiang the 
frst bit of bread that comes handy, I consider the beat 
way to satisty my bungee (lteligence, Ideutional 
flaband-erter), and seek for food (tbe stm), which 
{Chen consume (the overt sct), and am satisied; there 
is contentment of the fase self; or as Thorstona puta 
At,” there s quiewsence at the enegy source.” The Ong 
or in 

account of the osture of inteligence 
following comments seem justified : 

‘Assuming that tha peythological sequence from 
nial urge to overt act i the uversal or erin the 
‘typical meatal process, its auzely not true Ghat reflection 
And intelbgeot reflection are hited in any way {0 o1e 
Poizt in the process. To take the example already 
given, in whack the hungry man satisies bus creving. 
Sorely one can ideate” at ay pomt along the line: i= 
choosing the fond, in cookang i, im laying xt oo the table, 
sand in selecting which bits to eat and in which order. 
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surely, secondly, I can sefect equally effectively 
she the ot at which Tyee ey inte th 
proceedings, and equally inefiectively. 1 may, for 
Inutazce, chooes the wrong food; T ray then lay It 
inconveniently on the table, axd I may or may not fail 
‘to wecaro for Gyself the best bits. It ie dificult t0 see 
1how the intelligence of the thinking depends in any way 
fou" the position of the thinking act at a particularly 
arly, indeed at any special, pisce in the prychoiogical 
provost, Tt is uo doubt true, ap Tharstons points out, 
that f when awaze of an impulse or an urge ove slope 
‘0 Unk instead of acting precipriately, one gives oneealt 
scope for election, and therefore for variability of 
action ; but the thinicmg may be of a ugh or w low erder 
of intelugence, and the stopping to think may or may 
wot be doe to i 

‘Nor indeed is the making of the impulse focal at ax 
carly stage u perticolas sug of intelligence, 98 Thasstane 
aso contends ft After all, to make the impulse of 

focal us only to be clearly aware that one in 

hungry. It ia dificuls to betieve that there anything 
noticeably intelligest about that awarenem. Yet that 
4s just the kind of awareness that doer occur at the 
seri stage, oumely: the cooiouonen of outa 

I sor, she intaligance a te eqres of atagnce 
‘of my conduct does not consist in my reflec 
har the umpilin, anach lew bu my fending to the 
{impulse (waking 1 focal}, nor yet so my having a anger 
anmber of pomible actions ta choowe from. it lise 
rather ia my menuer of choice, in a certain capacity to 
boone efectivaly, and that capacity T may exercise on 
‘any topic that occurs, and at any point in the veriee, 

‘Bat the forther question arises whether the act 
sequence as Thurstone describes {t is typical. Js the 
syebological proccss or sequesce of urgeidestion 
stimmlas overt-sctaatistaction * the ordinary soguruts ? 
‘Take the care, for example, in which A bita Bend B gets 
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sngry and returns the blow. Does the matter really 
‘and csually begin with A feeling an urge of anger, seeking 
(perhaps after inteligest ideation, voticing that B is 
seuallr than be & rte) a stimulus in 3, and 

to satisty his urge by pummellg B? And does B i 
‘thin case begin by feeling the urge, rathec than by feeling 
it im response to the stimulus imparted by A? 

‘Take another case: I sce candy, fee! ready, buy it, 
and cat. Cen it reasonably be argued that the prycho- 
logical process begins here wath the urge, rather than 
with the perception of the candy? And as dor the 
ratelligeace involved, the most scope for intllignnoe 
teems to come not at the beginning ofthe series, bat i9 
determoniog the greatest delight 1 can achieve for the 
least expenditure, namely after the percept and in one 
of sa stage of the overt at eed 

‘again, a strange my wonder, ani 
investigate it. Here oguin the stumvhas comes fret, and 
anach intelligence as Is calied for appeass to be likely to 
display itzelt in the saazner of wnvestigatng the object 
of wonder, namely during the overt act 

Finally it should be notwed thet Thurstose gives 
three cntena of intelligence without attempting a 
‘comparative evaluation of them, so that one is left in 
doubt at to which is the most agraficant. Luteblgence 1 

(e) fovalising early, 

() ahibetiog impéise ; and 

(6) trial-and-error on the igeatlona) plane. 

He appears to give preference ts (a), but we are left 
‘uncertain, (b) cleariy confuses sntelligence with char- 
‘acter, or with voliton. To ahibat an impile, that is, 
‘0 stop and not immedistely satisfy my impulse indicates 
character at least a3 romch op intelligence. He who 
checks his impulse most i sot therefore the most inteli- 
gent ; all that be doo a to give bis intelligence a chance 
to work at one sseful point amongst others. But = 
‘pecvon of impalse tay bo und often i ust a isteligest 
ssa person cf sciconirol. In stating (¢} that iteligence 
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4s ideatiocal triaband ever, Thasstose is not propound 
ing a fresh thesis of is own ; be merely fakes this 
esciption of intelligence from current peyehslogy, and 
makes no attempt to jestity it. The position bas already 
been contested in the previous chapter ; and he arga- 
ments aguinst regarding the trisbend-errot kypothesis 
ts adequtte apply just as cogently whether the trials 
fake place in fact or cely in imaginetion, for the two 
sargucients are identical. 

‘Laxtly, the soleciem is committed of confusing a general 
tendency to action witha universafidea* In Thurstone’s 
‘oplatoa the earlier inthe proceedings efter the socurrence 


‘i earlier riage, if that were pomsibic, im fact to do 
at fcaleation by. proweding immediately 
world be a pocnliar mark of gecioe.* 

i titrate the dletoction between the 

rate. 

‘of the stizalus and Thurstone’s doctrine 

‘univertal determiner of action have this 

‘they both exaggerate the significance of 

factors in the aitaation, and both proceed 

st exaggeration to a mecbanical and artificial 


sreetee 

face ke 

ig 
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‘Bat there is cue difference of importance between 
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these two standpoints. In the case of the stimulus 
‘theory anteligence is necessarily sa diusion : it cammnt 
be otherwise, consistently with the initiel premises. 
[But Thurttone’s account ef intelligence doce not follow 
necessarily from the original pramise of tbe urge, still 
less does his doctrine of intelligence aa ideational teial- 
and-error. Aswillbe contended later, though intelligence 
aga buman experience is compatible with a mecbanical 
‘account of it, it is oot by any means inconaistent with 
ths expenence of impulses or urges Indeed, it may 
‘well be questioned wbether it would function at ali 
‘without thers. 


CHAPTER 1V 
THE GESTALY CONCEFT OF MELLIGENCE 


‘tro views Juat examined agree tn tntepeetiog the 
teligant proven az one of traicandceror, whether 
overt (en acquiring new stills) or ideational (in woquir™ 
lng mew knowledge). Tn ‘contrast with thi Ia 
anew of the mental process Underlying adjautment 10 
ovel condita, which is next to fe considered, the 
Yi, OF ab wet of inight usw" coutguratin "or 
‘Atypical expedition of the Gestalt pencipia ts availabla 
to dh adare in The Gooeh of ar Med, by 
Koltha, a principle abundantly exempllied from experi 
ental obmervations 1 W. Kabler's The Mewahty of 
“Apes, avo in the present Library. 

‘With the material supplied by these books 20 & bass, 
4 is proposed to examme the adequacy of the principle 
of Gestalt to account for the facta. 

‘Reasons Bave alveady been given for rejecting the 








cof the mame hypothesis iscinded in his elaborate and 
tearching examination of Thorndike's ‘cat " experiments 
recorded im Bis book! We may begin therefore by 
‘aicating important points in which the two hypotheses 
contrast. 

Tu the trial-and-error view the new achievement or 
‘cqulred performance Ja (e) a summation ot series of 
" puvceastul” items ; (b) successfal in the fret instance 
according to the ocdinary laws of chance ox probability : 
‘with (@) tendency for he more frequent ovemests, 
(or the more recent, to recur in virtue of this frequency 

PA 
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or recency, of for the seccenial performance to be 
"stamped mm" by plearare or slsthetion. According 
to the principle of Gestalt the socceatal performance i 
‘not an aggregate of items, bat a comnected and inter- 
‘elated whole? the achievexent i not a result of chance 
‘Dut an outcome of * insight” ; and is both attained and 
confcmed an a result of this “tought, and not mainly 
‘through the eflects of frequency or accompanying 
plese. 

In a typical case of learning the anima) does not, to 
‘use popular language, Int ox the nght performaion, 
atin Tea, repeat it, by accident, be does wo rather by 
{rusping the etuation, more or lm endl. 

This grasping the situation, or act of snmght, calls for 
tu cmiguntee, a conoguton bang 2th wor of 
a ve, 8 sca being 12 

Moftta "a coezntence ‘af phenomena in which each 
Zener caries ary oe and wi ooh mse 
Pomemes its peculanty only by virtue of and in con: 
‘nection with all the others'* Apphed to = learned 
uchlevement st may be expressed as a 
‘whole, m which each part of the performance talus ity 
lhe ‘and its character from the whole 

How, then, does this act of inmght come about ? 
What ice the characteristics of the proceas ) A study 
of the pesformances of Kehle’s ‘apes. in carefully 
designed experimental situations, and of Koffka’s 
scumon of the subject, being ost the followng 
oints of terest. 

‘The solution or the eacceatal pacicmance is 
obcechy dillerent in erveal amportant respecte from 
the movement series or peciormancen which precede i. 
‘In the first place the parts of it are different, in the 
second this mqueace 1 imique, and dard, the per 
formance is marked by a smoothness, continity, and 
certainty ae coatdence abpent in the preceding hetaing 
tad inelecive ‘tral" performances. ‘There & fourth 
‘Slfreace to be mentioaed ate. 
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Let uo cocsider the following Wustration: 

‘A tempting bait or objective in tha shape of banasiaa 
fs placed ontaids aad wt some distance from the bars of 
te aper’ cage. On the grousd inside the cage in a tick 
oo short to resch and draw in the banana even when 
‘used with the ara extended. But t2 one aide of the 
‘objective and near encugh tothe Bar to be dra in by 
‘use of the short sick isu muck longer stick. 

‘Tn sctving thia protiem am acimal begins by trying to 
reach the objective wits the short stk, and fas. The 
solution favalves « dierent set of movements, namely 
first using the short stack to brang in the longer one, usd 
‘then the longer ons to being in the banana. Yet several 
ape effect the solution, a2d though this renttions Were 
not in every case sudden, yet the Sat auccental per- 
formance meent the employraent of mezy movements 
‘not premouily made—the Pushing of the longer tice 





with the smaller of the two sticks. Not succeeding, he 
‘ears atu piece of wire that projects from the netting of 
Tis cage, Dat that too iy fu vais. Then ho gute about 
ics : (there are always, in the course of these tests some 
Jong passes, during Which the aaimals verutinize the 
whole visible area). He suddenly picks up the little 
fick, ence soce goes to the bars, dicetly opposite tothe 
Jong stick, sertches it towards bim with (se amnliay, 
seizes it, cd goon with it ts the point opponte to the 
objective, which besecures."* Thesolution, or succesafa) 
Performance, it wil be noted, here ivalves 2 set of 
Siovements diferent from those of the previous tral 
fcranged in an ordar of their own, aud carried out wit 
‘outiaulty und lack of Besiation ia epte of Beir being 
he frat Qf tele Kis 

‘To continue the From the moment thet 
‘his eye fall upoa the long stick, bis procedure forms one 
couecutive whole, withest Dlstas, and, albongh the 
angling of the bigger stick by means cf the smaller is on 
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‘action that could be distinct and complete in itself, yet 
‘Observation chowa that it follows, quits addenly, on en 
Interval of hesitation end doubt—stanzg abost—which, 
‘undoubtedly has 4 reation to the fzal objective, and ia 
fmmediately merged in the final action af the attainment 
ct this end goal.” 

A fourth feature of these achievements is also rig 
nificant. The repetition of the succestful performances 
in not junta mare repetition. There are diferencen 1 
detail. The animal may begin the periormence from @ 
different position im the cage, may seize a different part 
‘of the atick, or poke it through & different but equally 
serviceable pair of tars, and 30 on. But there is pre- 
served in the successful performances the same pattern oF 
‘escture—the pattern, namely, which ts the aitaation. 
‘The eseatial dextures of the sotation ore maxiztained. 

‘Performances of this type are said to be efected with 
inaight, end to betolen intelligence. 

I applywng the sume principle to human intelligent 
tet til cours unncrnry te deg special expec 
‘meaty. Common experience can supply abmndant 
instances In the case of the (xo-stick problem itself, 
4t i obvious that any child, not yet accustomed to 
‘etimating meamirements of length, would be likely to 
follow the ape'a behaviour. He would try to reach tho 
objective with the handy stick, and failing with that, 
‘would notice the fong stick and do at the ape did. On 
the same prsciple acts the bay, who wants to reach an, 
apple on 2 branch above tus reach. He beging, we will 
‘ay, by jumping at it; finda this to fail, and tries to 
‘litzh the tree. The trank ig to0 smooth for Ina ; be 
Geaits; taker 2 look around; bis eye lights upon a 
Dbanch not far off; he brings it, sete it under the branch, 
bteps on it, end secures the apple Hs observation of 
the bench 'was followed by “s reconstruction of the 
situation”; and if he wanted to get another apple from. 
‘the sume position enother time, hia performance would 
Preserve the same patter, though it would difler in 
inessential deals. 
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Such provedares, and they abound in human life, 
constitute a restation of the tlalacd error kypothesis 
from the mere facts of thecese themselves. The achieve- 
‘ment ia not 4 mere summation or stringing togetber of 
Previous izclated items, and the items which make it up 
fare sot determined By frequency or recency or ény 
vparticlar serial postion of the movements. 

‘Bat the question which canceras us here not, whether 
‘the new hypothesis is « more accurate statement of the 
facts, but whether it gives an adequate account of the 
ture of that wnteligence to the existence of which it 
eaten 
‘Reasons for giving a negative answer to this question 
have alrtady boon miggeated elaewbere.* They may be 
bere rummarzed as follows: 

‘The use of the metaphor Gestalt or configuration oF 
structure does xot belp us to waderstand what tho 
Intelligent process is. We observe, end edmit, its 
Objective results, the set of movernents whit are 
contigurative, but we are not helped by the outward 
etterned periormance to vaderstand or to conjectare 
‘what corresponding to it goes on in the mind. We await 
‘ peychologcal account of a peycholopeal phenomezon, 

‘The metaphor, 90 far as it goes, in actualy misleading. 
Tt miapinces the emphasis. Fot, so far as tt amples 
anything about the nature of icteligeace st all, it 
‘certainly implies that it consists in effecting configura- 
‘Goon, But a pardcalar configamtion may on any 
‘cccasion be right or wrong, may or may not fit the 
situxtion or meet the requirement. To make configuri- 
tion the criterion of intelligence mses the poist, for it 
does cot help as to distinguish between insight and 
‘lusion, « genuine grasp of the situation az error. 

Configurations without suficient insight are unfor- 
tusately extremely common in human Wie; and account, 
‘when they are adhered to, for many disartrous errors of 
conduct. Every fresh bypetians that wefrazse, whether 
bout 2 tomentary practical situation or whether for 
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constitutes « freth configuration, a new 
Saying te prenuted cata bot tray be a ntaigest 
fr an uninteligent reading of the xtuation. Of two 
clildren approximately equal in age and experience 
mast of tua would credit with the greater insight the one 
‘who piven a screwdriver and a board with a screw i it 
‘ed the sorew driver to unscrew the serew thn the ove 
two used it to prise the serew off the board, But both 
Dave configured the situation. The mere act of cou- 
figuration thea doas sot account for the intelligence of 
(he act. Our sain question in thus left unanmered by 
‘he configuration theary. 

If tt be claimed that by conignration is meant a 
sping of the situation m accordance with itn needs, 
wwe ity admit the eneudation, but thes we oem 
fostfed (a elaimlog that the configuration zoetaphor is 
it Jeast an wsfortsuate one, in that it waggests a wro 
somphasis, io fact, that st has " migoontgured itvell 
For it has left oot the most important featare from the 
Picture, which ia, not the configuration ws sach, but its 
relevancy. 

But even granting the ameadzoent, we bave sill to 
consider how this alteration of conduct to ft the situation 
taken place, ia a word, how the orgunixm adjneta 10 4 
ovel situation; what mental process in fact does 
snteligenca amply. “To this the theory offers no answer. 
But 1 us the busses of the peychologut to attempt to 
fxd one. 














CHAPTER V 
THE FACULTY OF INTRLLIGENCE 


1 follows from the reasoning of the preceding chapter 
‘that the Gestalt contribation to our subject ee not fa. 
solving the problees of intelligence bot in having restated. 
See cety_"Thp sew gerne, the ener 
adjmtimeat to © moval etuation, appears. 
Sota see of tntincve ox prevccalyacquied sspete 
ctivition, bat—a new periormance. Not, of course, 
‘that it is entiraly new, it in not an act of spontaneous, 
creation, but it is new in the sease that the pattern or 
moent of the constituent elementsis ¢ new pattern, 
fund these elerentn are newly modifed to sit th 
patter of the whole. Kobler's apes were of coune 
iraudy accustomed ta move thar arreg and lagy and 
Bundle objects and s0 on, but partcular selections and 
‘modifications of these movements were anvolved 18 
‘adapting them to the new pattar or the fresh construc 
‘ton of the situation ; and bere hele inti i» naramed 
tole. 

‘Where the Gestalt account of the matter appeers to 
ere in in making the configuration or pattern as much « 
criterion of Inteligent behaviour, and not in purring 
he analyals farther. After all, there are configuraulons 
‘and configurations. The bey who for the fret fie trina 
‘to reach hs apples by climbing the tree, aad falls, bas 
undoubtedly effected s configuration : he has pattersed 
‘the situation in much way thet his consequent series 
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adapted to St the situation as comtructed But be 
does not get the apple. His brothers, surveying the 
sen with him, eflcts a dfereat contiquretiom His 
‘ontguration oc pattern inelades the fetehing of» bench 
tnd 4 stick, standing on the beach beneath the apple 
fand knocking it down with the stick. If insight 
synoaymocs with configuration as such, the one boy 
showed ax Tasch insight a the other and ig net was a 
intelligent 2 the other's. And all newly patterned 
behaviour must be equally indicatve of iatalhgence ; 
irrespective of whetber it solves the problem, meets (he 
novel station, oF not 

Tf, on the other band, the term configuration be 
senrictad to auch a patterning of the situation an volves 
the problem, acd to no other, two objections to the 
condiguration doctrine aise. “Ono is that it employe a 
iminiending and confesing metspher, which implies 
hat the patterning te the test of Sntight ; the ovber— 
‘which is the crucial one—that it does ot explain 
‘wherein resides the paychoiogical soperionty in jomght 
of 4 pattern that solves the problem over any other. 
‘Bot tin fast thes that constitutes the problem of ntelli- 
free itself. The doctrine thus ignores the heart of 
‘the peoblem it as set ovt to solve. It eaves inteligenca 
runascounted for. 

‘The Gestalt puychologist Bas told only haf of the 
story, he han brought it to the post where it Invites 
fontuwwation acd has not coutinced it. A reason why 
‘he han obverved this Iinstation ss not dificult to suggest. 
He bus come to the protien of iateligace arendy 
committed to his Gestat bypotheas f general, a 
Inypothesis derived and appsed in other felds, and in 
(tified when he discovers thatthe samc principe again 
‘applies. “Indeed to porsce the enelyas farther might 
be fod to endanger the validity of thw principle. 
Moreover i in one of his owa aarumptions that « con 
‘guration & an wltiowte ‘ait of mental structure, $0 
‘hat farther analyeis in not eves warranted. 
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7 
Bat the disngdested enquirer is free to pucwue the 
matter futher, Nor s his path particobaly ardaooe. 
‘The question “dharein he the difireace between intel 
gent and urintelhgent configuration can be answered 
Sy a refrgnce to the bebavionr ef the opes es ebserved 
Sd recaed by Kehier, 

‘Kahlers experiments conse in setting bin apes 
aseries of practical problens—bow to attain an objective 
Ataizable not by going directly for it; but oaly by 


inluated the vanous indizect performances it waa Sot 
of itself wofficent to aooount for tbeir sature and com 
postion Fo all that an impsie gu impale can do 
is to impel the organiam in the direction of its goal. 
1 proven he deve’ oni We cannot therefore in 
St impsie acon: fr tha ape mene of 

dirtet mpprosches to their objectives, 
“conlgurative’ approaches of which, they 
ved themselves But we can geek an 
{panaton of thom in heaps elation not tothe mere 
{impulse whsch starts his exctersent But to tbe objective 
to whack itis directed. Of this objective the ape was 
surely aware, for he is reported constantly attending 
tot; und bis movements are constantly 1m the sume 
‘general direction. “He was ( fact endeavouring to 
feach tig goal In other words the confgacations 
which be achieved were configurations in celation to a 
conscious objective, and determined by that con 
slosaness, But this is to allow thet it was not the 
‘confguration that constituted the essence of the achleve- 
‘ment, but the coufigaration in-elatnon-to-the-objective. 
Moreover ifthe objective were not the deciding factor, 
‘what rravoa can be given why the coniguration abozld 
Bave bad any reference to it at al, or why the animal 
abould not have gone on execsting any ane ofan indefinite 
‘number of other movements wih bad co besrng upoa 

‘he nttainment of the goal? - 
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(Once the point is admitted certain conclusions follow. 
‘Th insight of the animal lay notin framing «continuous 
or a coberent set of movements, but in frezing roch a 
tet an would leed to his attsisment of hia cbject.. But, 
yet agen, ¢ was not the performance iteef that com 
ttituted the inteligence, but the mental process that 
immediately preceded 1 “The new pecformance can 
interpret only 09 the objerive outeane of the 
subjective occurrence. 

"We bave, of coun, abundant paraile's to this on the 
higher level of fuman behaviour in corresponding 
circumstances, Bat if other evidence is required it 
‘ropplied by three phenomena which repeatedly eecom- 
Entenpativ prom that posted the et of inigh 
cont 088 a 
‘The second Is the suddenness with which the euccesful 
performance was entered upon; und the character 
of the performance, as of « new continuons whole, was 
‘the third, Leaving the fit without comment, it i 
enough 0 point gut that ose cannot carry throngh 
with any confidence or saddeamess, « new performance 
in its muccentive parts succeasully, uniess that perform- 
‘ance is edready “in one's herd.” If the solabon had 
not dawned upon the ape, bow could he possibly have 
proceeded to freak series of movements, #0 constricted 
sand s0 ordered as to bring him and the object of bis 
Aesice together, and bave executed them vith such ite 
‘wesitation 2 And can anyone reasonably maintain that 
afte a eeries of unsocceesful performances, itis within 








tema beforehand ia theic bearing om the end desired ? 
‘Tha alternative te the hypothesis cf s happy comglomert- 
tion of successful Hams Hes not in an equally acrdental 
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configuration, but in this very capacity for becoming 
prospectively aware af the paris of « performance —a 
{ies of movements—elevant 29 the Goal ot intended 
‘tution, ia other words of the practical means to the 
000; so Ghat the animal can then act upon that insight. 
‘The’ subjective, in oe, conditions the objective. In 
what other terms can the performaace be eavimged? 
‘Yet a oumber of apes on several oocasons achieved 
‘ese consecutive new peclermances 

"Two conclusions about the nature of the inteligeace 
Aisplayed in the ape adjastment to Ube nove atuntions 
ae therefore the following. Ove is that the art of 
intelligence was « meatal proces preceding the avert 
set; the other that that process comutted, not in 
contening' wich, bot i ieorecms,spyibcing 
or becoming aware of, a particular set of relations, 


oe atthe in a whole Derfrmacee, and he relation 
of he vila cena oft bal eremaat ct 
at potoracace onthe totaal ot 8 object. 
Tew thee rentona that dawned upia the anial's 








4 





given end ig that they will “fall into shape” or 
constitute « configuration. The conGguration 1s not 
‘the explanation of the intelligent proces, batis explained 
by it. The Geatalt peychologist puts the cert before 
‘the bore, 
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Of the propositions regarding intelligence, to be 
claborsted in the chapters that follow, ta» convenient 
at this point to present the followin 

1 Intelligence, as «distinctive paychological category, 
is a faculty or capacity to apprebead true or useful 
relations, or to discover eabjectively, between objects, 
relations (using the word in the widest pomble ase) 
‘at hold objectir!y. 

‘This faculty 1 innete in the orgeniim, and 
individuals differ from one another i the degree is 
‘which they possess the power. They are tas more, 
or len, intelligent, 

‘3, The faculty functions at all Jevela on the evohs- 
tionary sale of life, but bas reached its bighest 
devdlopmest m man. The same prisaple howeves 
obtains all along. 

‘Slooe it is our contention that human individual 








earning, interpreting the term learning woficiently 
Iberally to include cognitive development generally. 


Intelligence and the Learning Process 
Before applyng the present hypothesis of the 
peychological nature of intelligence to the problem of 
fbuman Jearming it is os wel to clear the ground by 
distinguishing two widely different uses of the erm 
intelligmee, which bave hitherto served to obscore 
‘the issue. “Suppose two men are making e comparative 
‘evaluation of a certain readence. Ther valuations are 
found to diffe: widaly, Discassion shows that while 
‘one has been thinking only of the house iteelt, the other 
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nature of the tag weintead by it. In discassioas ou 
the nature of inteligeace discrepant vses of the word 
{8 dlstioet from the thing) often go unnoticed, and yet 
(indeed for that very reason) cloud the argument; for 
itis where oar implicit premises, held subconsciously, 
Alfer that controversy becomes most hopeless, simply 
Docuuse we remain usuware of the reel grounds of Cur 
sagreemnent 

‘Some ‘the term toteligence, seem 
ta be tening at the back of tbr mindhétbe fan of 
‘mental proctgees that make ior efiiency. “” What 
in it” thes mphelt question,” that makes A mentally 
4 more elcient person then B?” 

‘When this » the question at iseue, the answer in of 
‘course a comprehensive one. For clearly there is no 
‘meatal fuuctioa excellence ia which does not contribute 
{to geveral mental efficency. A good power of recall, 
vivid and axact imaguatien, sensory accents, fcihty 
in attention, Keenness of iscrimination, and 50 06 
(according to the particular cansfcabon of mental 
functions favoured) all contnbute their share to a 
compost of yceral mental ficiency fr the perp 
of hfe 

Ts contrast with this.s the assursption that what we 
luave to seek in wote parbeular fuction of the rind 
‘whuch constitutes or mvolves wtelhgence, and stands 
ut or apart from the common Hat af functions, oF 
‘Pechaps uodetes or supports or serves them all 

‘On the frst amaption intligence a wentied with 
sothing ix parucular—it ix a conglomerate of particular 
abulities —on the second we arrive at some wuch doctrine, 
say, as that ii the power af conceptual thinking, or of 
{tteation, or of sexing the point of « question, end vo on, 
It is therefore important to insist that thin present 
‘theussion of inteligeace snggesia the conclusion that 
f pertcular mental fanction does exit, hitherto most 
inadequately recogised, which deserves the meme of 
intelligence par excellece ; and that on the recognition 
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of this faculty (the term faculty is not to be eschewed), 
aa reform of our whole theory of cognition depends; but 
‘Goat om the other hand it is equally true that other 
functions bender intelligence, 28 thes conceived, do 
‘contribute to general mental eficiency, and that there- 
fore those who prefer to widen the connotation of the 
term to inclade wll that makes for roental eficizncy in 
life are of course at liberty to reject the limitations 
of the term at hece proposed. 

‘Those however who prefer this altemative must be 
prepared to discredit statements of the type “A ix 
tteligent enough, but has a bad memory,” or, Aristotle's 
claim " that & szaa’s intelligence may be in inverse 

™ You are tnteligeat 





seove pow aniqnd 10 1 saeiy 
20 all is aspects, 

ts general it will perhaps 
be conceded that xis more serviceable counotation 1 
the one now sogessted. 

However this may be, the reasons for drawing this 
<istinction at this posst are frstly, to forestall a pocaibla 
confarion in the mind of the reader, and secondly to 
indicate that the iterest of the present writer lies tore 
4m elucidating the character and significance of a faculty 
‘of cardinal psychological iasportance than in determining 
the question of its name. 

‘On tha other hand it is in piace to ada that for all 
paychologints who represent intelligence as the scquring 
‘Power, or adjstzent to cew atuatons, or the power 
to Team, o im aicilar terms, it is the peycbological 
rooms which underlies those concepts which is eing 
here considered 

“The question now to be considered is ofthe application 
‘of intelligence in the conse given to the process of 
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earning, that is, to the cogeitive development of the 
‘indivdal through the use of bm experience For 
broadly speaking sl wscoasch adjustment t0, or mastery 
‘of, new situations invoives learning in the sense of 
‘acquisition of new akil or attainment of fresh knowledge. 
Tm the case of animal learning experiments it is, of 
course, the Intter, or intellectual, type of Jeeraing that 
han bean usually, i not always, demanded, Of an ape 
in piling boxes, or of rat threading « mize, m0 un- 
familar muscular coordinations are required in the 








‘parposes a 
obscura the fect that learaing is a constant process fo 
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Iruszan life, and that the same psychological principle 
of intelligence wat work al elong and thatthe learning 
pene m evry cae enh eas coma sommon 
features 

‘Of these two are cardinal to our discumon, uamely, 
repetition zd vanation; idennty and difference 
‘Take the case of the sna) boy learning to shazpen his 
pencil vith « pocket ime. His process of acquiring 
this petty sill allustrates the co-operation of these two 
factora; he has sed his knafe for general purposes 
already, aad kas Jeamt to cut pastes Of wood wrth 1t. 
Ke now attempts for the frst tame to abarpen a pencil, 
‘The process of acquiring sil bagins with rather ro0gh 
and clamay strokes at tbe penal end, with elices too 
deep and dagropertionat, ws be treqoentiy Wreula the 

pomt by too heavy a presbe. With practee 
however ‘his strokes gain im delicacy, his presmore 
Sataepencl pen ope,” Back van to aco. 
‘point sharper. Each stage in the acl 
ment w marked by repetitions of previensly soquired 
co-rdications, with slight medications or variations 
‘of them in the directa desired. 

‘Thera = a constant succemioa of repetitions with 
‘variations, and of repetitions of erationt, or of the 
Pravious "movements mere or Tesy modited. The 
Progress, the exentu) leaning, consists aot in the 
‘epetitems but in the varietiong ; and in further varia- 
tHoas us each previous is established. It is 
not the identities that constitate the leaning pattern 
0 mmch as tbe diferences. 

‘This fact must be feced by those peychologiats who 
‘usintais that learning ix only 2 reinstatement of pest 
expetiance, or a selection from amongst sctivities 
‘Previously acquired or inherited The reverse of this 
spears to be tbe truth. It sin newness of performance 
‘hat the leaming—the progress—depends. Not that 
Tepetitioa, or previnus experience, x supersuots, On 
‘the contrary itis essentiat to the earing. Every new 
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chievement leaus spon, and embodis, the old, There 
4 no wach thing ax a completely new creation, And 





‘But now let us ask where, even in so beable a skll, 
the factor of intelligence comes is. From is first 
‘attempts to sbarpen the peacil properly the motions 





egret cvainly, well within De veech of every uoroal 
‘emg, and of animals aa well; bat still intelligence. 
He cnuld not have made bis pencil sharp withoot it. 


Hi 
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apprehending, and immediately acting upon, © per- 
‘ceptual relation of the mavement to the end. Had the 
‘operator been a profesor of psychology, whove Furpose 
‘wus to explain afterwards to his clase is mental 
processes tn learning to sharpen the pel, the case 
‘would have been otherwie. “He would sctively have 
Attended to what wan going on. He would, that i, 
‘ave thos raised tou higher level of clearneas the sware- 
‘neas ofthe fact thatthe delicate stroke meant the eharper 
Point cr the better skepe, for ke would bave needed 
10 recall it, and attention faciltater recall. Moreover 
‘his consciousness would bave been expiict: thut is, 0 
clearly deised and determinate, ux to be expreaible 
in words; it would bave reached the level of verbal 
fawarenear. But for the boy's immediate parpose 
Sather of thee achievements wea reqire. He bed 
neither to recall the relations on both occasions, nor 
10 comavmeate bis experience to others For his 
smmediate purpote—and that Is all he was concerned 
with at the Gme—the dimnest asd most eeting 
apprehension sufficed, fust enough to pass over to his 
immediately following movements. Heace there oan 
be no wonder thet if the bey were atked afterwards 
whether he saw at the time the relaton en which be 
used his action be would bave recalled no such 
‘The universality of this economy of consciousness 
constitutes it not a mere fact bat a peychological law. 
Ya biologi import is obmioas. To be coxscions as 
‘the necatsitien of the situations demand han obvions 
survival valee : to be more conscious than the situations 
demand, or to be burdened with consciousness of other 
things, m& to waste mental exergy, and to court mental 


{mprened arenes, forthe new mmecalar co-ordinations 
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are eatublishing themactves with practice, aud save the 
eed of explitt recall On the next occaton tay 
repeat the performance : to need to recall i 
Cont wih tis the cave of teneeal earing, To 








{or they are to be recalled whes the stwation recurs, 

‘The law is nicely exemplified in cases where one 
acquires a skill by first apprabending the printiples 
‘which the acquiution entail, as in learning to steer & 
bicycle, or to type. In mastering a bicycle one bexrs in 
find wath smestpaafl misty the actual eatlone 





therefore intelligence han been absent in the acquisition. 

‘The answer ta this objection is that it would be strange 

tndeed—and would require special explanation—if a law, 

‘whose application ia generally recognized in the class 

cof case jast mentioned, chould be found to ceuse to apply 
‘conditions 


in other casea shen the for xs functioning. 
‘were the tame. But the case of intelligent apprehensions 
should be no exception to the rule.‘ 

‘Yor our gecoad example of learning can be taken the 
‘Processes involved in mastering a game, say tennis. 
‘nin the case of sharpening the pencil, there is of conse, 
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involved an improvement, with practice, in the delleacy 
and exactness of muscular coordination. Over the 
delails of these the player has no conscious control 
‘But ba has contro} over the gro movements, which 
require them. He selects and directs these movements 
“His early efforts are directed to gating the ball over 
‘the net, to an to fall mthin the limite of the opposite 
court. ‘Inteligent activity, the spprebension, for 
‘example, of the relation of a certain strength of stroke 
‘to the place where the ball will drop, of s certam angle 
fof the racquet to the course which the ball will follow 
in the alr, of a certam position of his body to that of 
‘the ball and of this relation to ease of returning the ball, 
‘and 20 on, is volved here, just a in the sharpesing of 
‘the pencl. Suck intelligent activity is within the range 
cof every ordunary perso 

It may be noted, however, that here again each 











of position of an 
"back band” to the spot where such a shot will fall: 
of the relation of u certain style of service stroke to the 
angle at which the bell bounces, and of this again to the 
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certain types of stroke or certain tactica of the player 





‘peacten in motor co-cedinations appears, at fst wlght 
at least, to be necewary for progress, or for adjostment 
to novel conditions. Inatances of inteloctaal learning 
‘might be taken, the solution of a mechanical puazle, & 
‘cinntifec discovery and—to goto the achocl enerieuluzo— 
the learning of history. In exch of these casen the 
earning depends on (jf indeed st dors uot consist in) 
the direct apprehension of a relation, or the functioning 
of intelligence. 

‘The process of solving mechanical puzzles is partica- 
larly pertinnnt, bocause it exemplifies, in a certain sense, 
the adoption of methods of trial-and-error as a means, 
towards solution, and might asec at first sight, to 
support the trial-and-error doctrine of learning. Thus 
Rager’s® subjects, presmied with e mumber of toy 
smechansea) pusale, often resorted to random movements 
of different parts of the mechaniuce on the chance of 
some of the resulting changes of position either clarifying. 
‘the sitvation or actually constituting the soletion {or 
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past of ft). Just similarly bave all of us, I suppose, in 
Gisestangling a tangle of ating, pulled threads ot it at 
random bere and there, and thua frequently successflly 
‘unraveled at. 

‘But it must be carefully moted that the adoption of 
a method of tiaband-errer im eases hike heee difers 
from the process of trabanderror as conceived by 
advocates of a mecbamstic explanation of learning 
‘ne crucial reypect, namely, i the presence of untelligesce 
‘behind it When we resort to tralanderror in 
unravelling « tangle of string wo do wo Because we are 

dbat the sting is in auch « tangle that the appre- 
‘hension of ita various important spatial relations would 
take more tine and trouble then « seutanglemsat by 
‘random pulls and toys. In other words we snteligently 
Adopt an ‘unntathgent’” rethod. This contragts, a2 
the one crucial point—the presence of a directing 
Jntaligence—with the (asnuraed) random trinly of 
Thomndila’s cats, or of rats i a maze, For pretivaly 
‘the tame reason an mtalligent human being will adopt 
tealand-error methods io solving toy panes He 
Jkgows that they are cleverly contrived to conceal the 
siguifeant mlatonstups, while nt the same time ther 
Inmited number of parts and their comparatively aimple 
structure offer a goad chance of success by rapidly 
‘trying a varlety of random moves It is thus the more 
ingnifcact that even ins case hike this, wbere the 








pon the cpecty to apprehend relatoos i abundantly 

igs expriment fb the more interesting ia tat 
it exemplifies this act of apprehension a4 it occur at 
different levels of consciousness, from the low level 
‘exmarked in the boy learning to sharpen a pencil, to the 
‘sudan flash or dawn of am idea witnessed again and 
‘again in Kohler’s apes. Specking of the way m which 
‘variations or innovations were introduced At one 





pethaps brings success, but which runs its course 
Aingotiond. At the other extreme the aalyais (that in, 
four awazeness of particular relations) may come frst 
sand only after & considerable interval be followed by the 
oto fesponse. Or again, simultaneous but distic~ 
gisbed—a fash of insight and a motor respouse Or 
one may notice later the significance of « movement 
‘uavoosaovaly (hat w, uawittingly) begun. The 
technique of the acqoisition of ski’ in mampulation 
fin mn these bumble cases is accord with the complex 
‘thinking processes, vi. a variation set upas a hypothess, 
‘ented and sccepted for control purposen or rejected as 
the case may be.”? Of the mdéen iasight sometimes 
experienced Ruger says, "Tt is oftentimes a atnlang 
experience, and tecams to ootse with a rash or as faa, 
Sometimes the subject seemed to see the relations 
Sarlved he elton dowaly, en wohoat Ge we 

‘But it fn oot, of coure, to be mapponed that the 
‘variation on frst occurrence were always the result of a 
Previous act of apprebension—in conditions wo favournbia 
for the debberate practice of tnal methods the variatons 
‘would constantly take the form of random moves. 
Intelligence would then sppear in apprehending the true 
(or useful) bearing of the variation 02 the ead in view 
after the vunatsen had beea ted, sine it is much easier 
0 detect relations between elements presented in the 
concrete than if they ere merely thought of, On the 
‘ther hand to be able to dunpense with the concreta i on 
index of « superior inteligesce. 

Tt is also signldcant—a point again observed in 
Ruger's experiments—that the apprehension of 
‘variation or fresh relation does not necesuzily 

(2) affect practice immediately afterwards, not 

G) beving affected it, inevitably recur on the sext 
eccenom. In fact, it may aever rocur at all 

‘The reasons for these delays or vacillations are not 
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Tard fo seek. One may apprehend a relation, but yet 
‘not at the time aleo apprehend the relation of that 
relation to the endn view, fortis frequently arelational 
complex that bas to be eporchended. Later on, whea 
‘the situation recurs the previous reletion is reinstated, 
more determinately, and therefore core securely, end 
‘one isin a pontion to apprehend ite place 1 the solution 
also, Or aguia, one may mstertaie i siccesuon two 
Or more hypotheses (essumed relationships) and one of 
these may escape memory wiuke another is being tried 
out. 

‘That w Bypothess or solution is not always repeated 
fon the next occasion is stil more cualy accounted for 
2a ma ordmary cae of fale to recall Probably few 
fof us but have experienced the anpoyunce of forgetting 
‘ome solution ofa problem (say, a mathematical problem) 
‘cof some plan oF proyect concesved by wa a short 
previously. 

‘Even-Thoméske's cats were not exempt from x amilar 
weakness ; the recurrence of a situation by 90 means 
always reinstates the solution previously snccensful 
‘Thorndike cits this as «niga cf absence of intelligence.# 
‘Tho reverse us rather the explanation. For if the 
gwentare were mechanical, though subject also—as 
‘Thorndike supposes—to the “stamping in” effect of 
Pleasure—the reinstatement of the situation would 
inevitably and invanably have occasioned the previous 
reaction. For memory and inteligence sre, by bus 
ypotbens, excluded. But the lapse in intelhgble 
‘enough if we assameeriher that the creatures had grasped. 
the solution but forgot it Gsumaa Beings even forget, 
and surely lower animals uo lew), of, as is equally 
posible, hed aa saggssted above, so far inadequately 
‘Franped a relational complex 

‘We may now tars, for car iat dinstratioa, to a kind 
of learning of winch the easeatial aksnness in principle 
40 those already mémioued requzes to be retognized, 
numely, creative imagination A single brief inatance 
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may for the moment suffice. A poetical simile. Wrote 
‘the poet Shelley, 


“ Life, Uke a dome of many-aloated gas, 
‘Stains the winte radiance of eternity, 
‘Vat death trample it to fragments.” 


‘The reader is struck by the beauty of the conzpariaon. 
‘What precisely constitutes sty beauty is not, however, 
‘the polnt here at iamse, but st can at leant be claimed 
‘that it could not have been beauisfu if xt had not fist 
‘been appropriate. But in what does its appropriateness 
consist? In relasonships between the two experiences 
compared, and in ‘lee. Ono the poet bas 
pointed out these ps, we admut thean readily 
enough. The wonderful variety, the intennty, the 
‘rightness of life, and the unfathomabdity, the mystery 
of the encompagang eternity into which at a stroke it 
‘Yanisbes, each of these aspecta is clearly extubited by 
the simile. To eflect such a simde whole sets of relations 
runt bave dawned or fashed upon the mind ofthe poet. 
‘And where we marvel at fus acbievexient moot is io is 
‘Power of selecting out of a host of pomible objects of 
comparison, one which offered so rmaay relationships 
‘0 the main concept, fe, n vo grapbuc and eimple a form. 
‘Toa perkaps lay Sheley's seperanteligence, bis 
eis, 

So with the scientife imagination of « Newton, 
Darwin, or an Estes It conssty in an stousial 
apacity to apprebead relations and relational systems 
more comprehensive, more far-reaching, more {unda- 
‘mental, than the ordinary individual i» capable of. 
‘This ig aptitude for the highest work in sence, as in 
poetry, oF any cccupation ; for all work truly onginal 
depends spon just this capacity—on unusual intelligence, 
‘that 1, the power of “seeing” more than othess see ; 
for soting shead of cne's felows, Such are "men of 
vision,” the intellectual leaders of mes. 
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Our hypothesis of inteDigence thus far provisionally 
advanced msy now be clarifed snd checked by an 
‘ezumination of the two contrasted views of Us faculty 
held by Thorndike and by Spearman respectively. To 
‘this are devoted the next two chapters. 


CHAPTER Vi 
THORNDIKE ON INTELLIGENCE 
I, The Natere of Tniaigence 
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‘However that may de,» geeral description of this 
sort is of litte payesoiogical vate, fr t tells ue nothing 
cf the mental processes toucerned in producing the good 
responses and does not explain what is meant by good 
‘or bad responses. 

‘More in Keeping with his general position wax Thorn- 
‘he's former contention that intelligence consists of « 
mulliplty of tanate abilities, « “compound of many 
‘traita”,* the mind being « " multitede of functions each 
‘of which involves content as well ws form and ois clouely 
related to anly a few of its fellows, to the others with 
sweater and. greater degrees of remoteneas."* In the 
‘tame spit be anys, " Good resaoring power i only the 
‘ame for a host of particular capacities and incapacitis, 
the general average of which seems to the namer to be 
Above the average in otber indwviduals”™* Thin view of 
 mullupbsity of factors was held in opposition to the 
‘view which Thorndike bas explicitly crtsised ” that all 
‘ranches of ntelloctual atvnty are bound to each other 
anal cases hy one commen factor.”* On the other hand 
‘Trormndike also asserts that all branches of intellectual 
aactrty “are positively correlated "* in fine he hat 
hitherto maintained (1) that "intelligent" reactions are 
90 many separate responses to mtustions or stimali, and 
(2) that they nevertheless are pomtively correlated "The 
Aificulty anses of accounting for the correlation. 

Tn his recant publeation entatied The Measurement of 
Inlelsgencs we bave a chapter devoted to “The Nature 
of Intellect ” which attacks this problem. The remari- 
ably close correlation which smtelligence tests biwe 
‘evidenced between diflrent expressions or overt products 
of inteligence cannot be satisfactonly accounted for by 
‘mere coueidences or by the chance occurrence of igh 
averages, Thomeike is therefore in search of a unitary 
factor. “One cherishes the hope that some simpler, 
more imitary fact ensis as the cause of antellect and 
that variations in the magastude of this fect may promde 
‘single fundamental scale which wil account for levels 
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sand range and surface"? Teas meems that the existence 
fof some general factor, some general ability, 1» now 
recognized by Thorndike, in which individuals difer and 
which accounts for the differences. The tenor of the 
Boake as a whole tcatifcs to this change of atstude. 
“Presumably a man can use intellect and duplay the 
umount of if which be pomesses in operatisos wath any 
sort of material object, any living plant or animal, 
including bimgelf, eny quality or relation that exta 
1 reality or in imagination, any idce or emotion or 
act'"* Provisionally. intellect is defied as “that 
quality of mind (or beain or bebaviour uf one prefers) 
in respoct to which Aristotle, Plato, Tancydides, and 
‘the Like, differed. most from Athenitn idiots of ‘their 
dy, pen co web eres, phptans slat 

editors of reputed greatest ‘ability xt 
constant age, say a dozea of each, difler most feo idi088 
of that age onr asylums" “*'We have assumed tbat 
(2) there is euch a quality or characteristic of man at 
deg a wensre bry the tig St he em tain 

aasare 3 at which it can att 

success with © verses of intelectual tasks ranked for 
Guficulty.""" “In the case of intellect tis well worth, 
‘while fo sek rigorous measures of ntellectunl dificulty, 
Decause vtellct is 50 amportaxt an ability and becuase 
alutude of inteUect ters out to be a fairly unified, 
coherent, variable properly represented by cardinal 
pambers"!! and 30 0c. This is the language of a 
snuitipie theory of intelligence 20 longer. 

‘Bat the didicalty remains of reconealig this accept- 
ance of a genera! fect or ability wath the requirements 
of the reaction-bypothesis or amociation prychalogy. 
It js this reconciiaboo we bave now to examize. 

‘To halp im the solution of the problem recourse i 
‘had to specially undertaken experiments, comparisons 
Deing made of the pexforances of a member of school 
students of different sctool grades in selected 2o-calied 
Purely amociative and higher processes respectively. 
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“© a measures of the “higher or* control’ abilities be 
(the experimenter) used sentence completions, anth- 
retical problems, aad analogies tests. As measures of 
the purely ‘associative’ sbilties he used vocabulary 
‘tests, routine end informational enthmehc, and informe- 





{3} That the higher mental abilities are the same in 
iknd as the lower level or purely associative procestes 
(2) That the kand va whach they are Uhe suze w eve 
‘seoctaticn, end ths Lngber oceans Evtre = His mee 
fave process other than essocletian | 
Phat the diffrence between « greater and & lesser 
defdevelmatiwe miclnence we Atereor nC amber, 
‘not in the kind, of associations of which the individual 
is capable. 

‘These conclusions derive from the test celts in the 
ollowing fashion. Comparing the tests of students 19 
higher ex control abilities and purely "awoeiaive’ 
joe Kp apeitadh ‘correlahons result of which the 

lowing are typical: 

Higher with higher 53 

‘Lower wath lower 642 

Hugher with lower 57 

‘What jn commos to YW higher wath what is common 

10 two lower 54. 
“Theta facts,” ruse the argument, "are almost rial 
‘They prove thet mere assoczation and the higher abilities: 
tavern the main the samecasse. Almost allof whatever 
ia common to the one sorts common to the other sort." 
Ths estabilshee propestion (1). 

‘This however would not of itself seem sufBcieat to 
sstabliah proposition (3). One would meturally argue 
‘hat sixce the cause was common ane 38 entitled to neck 
fort just es mcs m the ngher as the ower allaes, 
Te mght be that by examuing sntegence where it 
‘anetions at its highest ieve, where, hat i itis most 
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intelligent, wa shasld find the commen factor which alto 
appears at the lewer level. This notion bowever ia 
tajected by Thorndike ax absurd. "Hf we are to avoid 
‘thd conctosion,” he writes, that amocrative ebility is 
‘thus cause, we mast either place the causation of axsocia- 
ve ability m the higher ability, or sei a commen cacee 
for both which is different from either, such as a general 
‘mental energy or vitality. The first of thege asemmptuons 
ia absard, because associative ability oonars abundantly 
‘without any trace of the higher sbities, but these never 
‘occur without if. In the lower animals, x adiots, and 
Jaw ambeciles, and ma the young infant, mental con- 
nections are formed without the appearance or use of 
abstraction, generalizabon or relational thinking." 
‘Thus ta held to establish propoatnon (2). 

‘The argument is ingenions, but st requires something 
‘other than intelligence to be able to detect the particular 
absurdity referred to. That there is something common 
to the two seta of mental processes 18 a fair conchunon, 
‘bot the statistical results which Thorndike gives are not 
specially favourable to hie argument. That the corsmon 
‘lament in the lower processes correlates highly with the 
common elerient m the higher Processes merely sndicaten 
that an clement present in doing the " associative * 
exercises is ale present 12 dooog the more intellectually 
exacting exercises, and if that common element 1m 
intelligence or the conse af intelligence (as Thorndike 
‘maintains) it ia perfectly consistent with the view that 
an ability pre-tcument an the higher processes 1 also ia 
some measure present in the lower. Thu common 
factor and not mere associative abihty as such is what 
he statistical statement equally admits ay the common 

So far, then, as Thorndie’s statistical ed hoc evidence 
oe, 1 fa equally competsble with elther interpretation, 
hat intelugent process {s pusely assoesative, or that the 
" associative processes " used in the erpenments are n0t 
‘the purely associative eflairs be clams they are. 
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Bot it should be noted that the placsibity of 
‘Thorndike’s argoment depends on begeiag the question 
at vaste. He bogs by ansienng that vocabalary tests, 
routine and infommational arithmetic and information 
‘esta involve purely amsociative procetees, Ee begins, 
that 18 to say, by asouming the very thing he 1 out to 
prove, namely ‘that ental operations are purely 
associntive, and that the particolar exercises he hay 
flected to test this very point are purely aaocistive 
operations. Ifundeed the so-called purely asociative " 
‘roventas are what they are assumed to be then the 
‘Proponstion that the higher abilities and mere asmociation 
Ihave ia the man the same cause and have the same 
dervaton 1» at leat contest with bis premise, but 
‘even 20 xt docs not follew that the higber provers 
merely associative Fer ade that ig proces 
sxe derived from the assoctive abilitues, we have yet 
‘no more right to claim on that ground that they are 
both mere asoociation than we have to claim that becaise 
fk trees are derived from acorts oak trery and acorns 
are the same things. We kaow they aze not. 

Haymg, however, conchaded that amocative obiity 
4a the cause of intelligence, Thorndike faces the question 
‘what meaning can we atiach to the terms higher and 
ower degrees of inteligence. What is meant By saying 
‘hat Avs more imteigent then B? Can we represent 
the diifecence etwern the capacity for the highee and 
that for the lower processes in psychological terms ? 
‘Aa answer to this question m terms of quality of 
intellectual process bas already been ruled cut, for as 
‘we have seen the cardinal process for both the more and 
the less inteligest activates is asoumed to be association. 
‘But an amwer is forthcoming in terms of quantity. 
“The hypothens which we shall present aad shall 
defend,” writes Thorndike, “edmts the distinction 
(uamely distinction of quabty) in respect of auctace 
behaviour, but assets that ix their deeper nature the 
higher forms of intelectual operation are idettical with, 
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Amongst these other factora " thers ia also perhapa”, 
ve read, “a capacity for having the peuropee ad mith 
afereace ons fo ancther* that la, with inlgration, woes 
low or negative extreme is pronounced disociation #9 
1s bystena, and whose higher positive extreme appears 
1s a notable good sease or adequacy in the uae of one's 
recess. This capacity maybe Swgely rspectvn 

‘This seems to be a elated admiasion, thoogh stated in 
‘more than questioaable physiological terms, of « past 
Played in intelligent actinty by relevant or consistent 
thinking, and that the causative factor of intelogence 
‘may efter all be found in this conspicuous characteristic. 
of the higher abilities. Tima what he Das rejected 1s 
‘absurd on one page he appears to welcome back on the 

Jollowing. Bt ia 30 doing he has out away the 

dations of io ‘whole Peychologcal ayatem. Its 
‘eine principle of behaviour is mechanical reepende to 
stiualus, Bot toendow your neurones with amystecious 
ower of acting n relersoce oue to anctber, and to admit 
‘hit human intelligent behaviour ia partly determined 
by their doing 20, ix 20 longer to bold that human 
benaviour can be adequately rendered in terms of 
mechanical response to stall, or Inman mental 
‘roceases in terms of pure association. 

Teas much to be deplored that Thorudske should have 
devoted only one or two tentences in one short paragraph 
i his book ta this suportant revervabon. The serious 
studect of prycbology is naturally anxious to know what 
precisely is denoted by the “ capacity for having the 
Iezones act wath reference one (0 amher, tat ie, with 
{ntegration.” "Ie it intended to imply that each neurone 
‘hag some power in itself of commdermy the wants and 
Aesires ofits brother neurones, or ist only a physiological 
‘metaphor to indicate the power of the indivdual mind 
te appebend relevancies or fo intagrate is cxpencoces ? 
Tf the former, whence dees Thorndike get his evidence 

tom abc a There's. 
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‘hat the nenrones have these independent personalities ? 
If the latter, why use the misleading ‘ nexromc* 
phtaseology at all? The curls and preeimably 
considered use of the phrase " baving the neurones 
do so-and-so seems io imply the interpolanoa of 
individual volition, or of some control over the neurones 
by the individnal as an individual. So important a 
‘thes deserves elabore tia. 


Ui, Ta TndeBigence Mere Association ? 

‘The incousistencies which invalidate Thorndike's 
arguments about intelligence seem to have derived 
Istorcally from his eatly expousal of one radically 
‘extreme position In oppostion to another 

1 will be remembered that more than a quarter of a 
sentury ago Thorndike was a leader in nn attnck, fally 
jnstised no doubt at the time, against on extreme and, 
‘uneritieally anthopomerphic view of the mature of 
anual ratehgence. He confrosted the enemy with tba 
‘weapons of experiment and of an amociationst and 
hysiologcal paychology. And although, no. doubt 
Jargely through bis lead, the danger be scented bas 
passed away, there 18 nothing le soccese for conceshng 
‘and confirming the weaknesses of one's own postion. 

So for 03 the preseat duxcomion 19 concerned, the 
root fallacy lies in confusing two meanings of the 
term ‘ sgocation’, or—rmore exsctly—on recognising 
* aseociation’ in one of ut seases, the sense consonant 
with the ‘ism’ is question, whale igooring it ia the 
other. 

3t is of course troe thet in all “mtelligent * process 
objects of conrciousness do occur together, and in this 
sense all thinking eatails anwociation. T'cannot, for 
{nstance, complete the analogy mentioned i the previous 
section ‘without bemg conscious of ‘pneoner’ and 
‘water’ and‘ drink" and “bucket, ete. That objects 
may occur together in consciousness 1s ane of the 
couditionsof thinking. But what the“ pure association" 
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Now no amount of ‘ associating’ or merely having 
two objects together m conseioussess will account fot 
‘this relating that takes place between them. Al that 
aswociation yields is the seperate objects present 
simultaneouly or in succession: but no amount of 
“having together " matches ead flames in my mind 
‘will account for my establishing « particular relabon 
Between the two, The protles: af ina 
‘word in not even touched by the “ merely smociative 
ability" bypothesis which Thorndike is compelled by 
hig ‘iam t0 make his mainstay. 

‘Having then no place for quality of mental process, 
‘the theory ta keeping with its presses resorts to 12 
explanation of muperior intelugence ao terra of quantity 
for ouiaber of associations But ex such a principle 
people like Miss Bates im Jane Austen's Emmg, whose 

nacaptmaets termed wath associations * would be 
‘ tagher intelligence evel than aalower but more coherent 
thle who wight ye bea Darwin And mere apy 
of saccestion of associations would be the zotrk of the 
inpecior intelligence. Hut wisle Miss Bates thought 








erase i guaty? 
‘On the theory of mere association a zavang lunatic 
Jabbering ins ultitade of mosherent and chaotic ideas 
Inay evidence an intelugence level supenor to the sober 
student thinking steadily and celevastly to ius subyect 

‘That Thorndike saves himdelf from this abeusdity 
only by a manor reservation 1 equivocal terme and 
‘ispooed of a sngte paragraph 2 a practical coafesoon 
cf the inadequacy of bus mun thesis, and at the sare 
lume of his inabikty to vase his reservation t0 the 
diguity of « leading principle because 1 8 incompatible 
ath Ris awocatimrst doctrae. 

in reply fo this we sball perhaps be tol indeed 
‘re told, thatthe capacity of Uamlang to the pout in 
nutter of training.” The hypotbeaie wich we present,” 
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‘writes Thorndike,“ - .. crests the quality of the 
‘ideas that « maa acquires und the truth or Saty of the 
judgment wach he malas, and to some extent even 
‘a valldty of the inferences wich he drawa from any 
sven data largely to his taming.” Bot i may well 
Se asked, how can we rein a capanty which, by 
hypothesis, docs not exist? And again why sbonld 
we? If sopericr intelhgesce in only making more 
Awocfations all you need do in crder to exercise Your 
Sntlligence better into train yooreelf to associate more 
abundantly. “Why shoal, and how ooslé, quality «ver 
‘come in?” To adanit the sportance and the posabity 
of quality is to admit capacity for qualty (and not 
SRY anu) alma emang be te, The 
Thoradike ends by contradicting 1m efoct his own 
hypothens 


IIL, A Physiolopeat Rendering of Inteligence 
Some comment 1 required on the use made by 
‘Thorndhke and others of phywology in their account 
of fteligence and mental processes generally, The 
Phyriolopeal 1s one way of approach to paycbologeal 
henomens, but dangers beset the path of the 
investigator who sets out to study one scence through 
the mediam of another ; when as in the 
casen of paychology and physology the phenomena of 
the two siences are 20 differenti iaad ns to be mutually 
{rreducible. “For physiology ia concerned wath material 
aod peychology primarily with imetenal bappemngs, 
nelther adequately explicable m terme of the other. 
‘The danger of the physiologca) approach is thet of 
precocupying the student with the material aspect of 
his subject and of prejodicing him through that pre- 
eccupation, nay more, of readerig him blind to more 
spectically peychical phenomena. And when in addition 
hie approaches his study with the assumption that all 
‘taplination is metesanly mechanistic (on assumption 
‘which veil be examined io 2 later chepter) there i no 
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only a danger, there is 2 certainty, that he will fal to 
view his eubject is its own perspective 

‘A few citations from Therndike's thort chapter om 
the “Nature of Intellect” sail indicate this ‘ phymo- 
logical’ tendency." One seahees the desirability of 
‘earch for the physiological cause of inteect, regurdieas 
‘of whether that cause be amgie or mmple cr mamfold 
and complex.” “"The hypothesis which we present 
fanserts that In thelr deeper nature the higher forms of 

olictaal operation ara identical with mere xasocintion 
‘or connection forming, depending upon the same sort 
‘of physiological consections bot requiring many more 
of them. By the came argument the person whote 
intellect is greater or higher or better than that of 
‘another person differs from him 12 the iast analysis in 
having, ot a new sort of phymologieal procem, but 
simply 1 larger number of connectons of the ordinary 
sort" “Let ¢ represent whatever anatomical or 
physiological fact corresponds to the pombulty of 
forming one coasection of association or bond between 
4am iden or any part or aspect or Jentore thercot and 
sequent idea or movement or any part or aspect of 
Jeature therect."*" Of the pervon of mupenor intelligence 
‘we read “ his greater fund of sets and connections is, 
partly duo to larger ife and more yaned and stimulating 
Ife, But st may be and certainly is partly dae to original 
Raftre. Tf bas some anatomical or phynclogical cause 
‘ot paralil. Our hypothesis regards ths anatomical 
‘cause oF correspondence of the onganal possiblity af 
Juaving more such connections (call t C) ex th causes 
of the original differences in intellect emoog men * 
Tnaddition toC, weread, intellect may entalla" capactty 
for having neurones act with reference ona to another, at 
1, with indegration.” Regarding the nature of C be 
‘Whites “any person famiber with the finer anatomy 
of the beain wall at once thik of the wamber of posable 
contacts (or possible eoslescences) of the bri of 
fexenee with dendrite proceses im the esxcutive 
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enrones which act in perception, thought and speech 
as a highly probable C. We have 2t m mind as the 
ose which we should investigate fut opportunity 


rrr of coure much help derived m the study of 
aychological processes from melung # parallel study of 
thets physiological correspondents; paychology owes & 
big debt to the physiological psychologist, “Bat even 
if'we admit—what ls unproven—that every paychical 
Process or event has ite physiologesl correspondent, 
‘hat does not wasrant ux in preternng for a payehical 
faculty or function « defivon in physiological terms, 
‘To render inteligence in. phynolopeal language {s no 
ep towards « defiotion of it For less is it an 
‘expasaton of it One of the dangers of the resort 
Inecigoce Stat hey’ poodace the inp, ad 
antelngence is that prea, 
seera intended to produce the irspresson, that if we can 
only state the payctucal proceat ia * bodily’ language 
Se baw sombonrdncd oe pron fo ming 
more eal, tore adequate, lets siystencur, and moze 
‘mtufectory then it was am the orginal. It us indeed 
the ambition of the stmmudag-ceapocac prychology which 
Thorndike profeses, and which others have attempted 
to dlaberate, to sfect thas very redvctoo. But why 
should thin peculiar preference be accorded to the 
material over the zmmaterial; in what sense if any fs 
‘he former a more valid kind ‘of experience ? There ix 
120 shred of evidence that x toothache 1 any leu rval 
‘or Jess intellypble (though one may admit it is less 
satitying) than s tooth, or the emotion of fight than 
the fire which accamoned {t,o my love for «frend than 
fs it object | Thar is nothing more teal or inteligbe 
of lem mysterious aboat the latter class of phenome. 
‘There in than 00 reagon “ in the nature of things” for 
rtwort +0 the physiological rendering. 

‘Moreover even if we aduit a thorough poytho-physical 
‘Parallelism and can hope to find a phyiological parallel 
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for every known paychical process, « knowledge of the 
Phyboloyieal conpondeat fs pores! somes 
fan do aothing whatever to elociate the phenomenm 
fs much. We cannot evea begin to search forthe 
hyslological correspondent antil we Bave the peyehical 
Process belore ws Grst, It ia impossible to infer & 
oyehical proces from a physiological malls we ae 
Xiready familiar with the psychical process dinecty. 
‘The pliysologial can of itsel! give ws ro hist whatever 


tun {0 the payelucal process corresponding to it No 
fimount of payaiclogsca mavestignton can Pia Gretiy 
‘any poychucal data. 


‘Not even were we able to disclose all the intricate 
acturtien of the 900,000,000 nerve cells of the cerebral 
sortex shoud we be thereby «step advanced towards 

wledge of snooe) paychical fact. 
‘Thefts ct be sonnel noe end aly ome wa 
the direct revelation of our own corscionmmess. Having 
‘thus fret ascertained them, we can then proceed to 
discover, if we can, what goes on in the nervous syste 
oe ia the body more generally when eos ec othe of 
thate peychic evants happen ; but this i 20 way belpe 
us to know these events themselves, Therdlore 
explanation of paychical phenomena im the sense of 
consistest coherent systematization under laws and 





Felice of papal evests to phpmologal core. 
Pondaats 

Teas one danger then of the physologla! treatment of 
payelology that i begnes us with llasory phywiolgteal 
Fegplanatons” A escood ie that of diverting ua fora 
tietrae quest. Exoeoive sttenton to the phyuological 
aspects of one's subject reduces attention to the 
Deychalogical aspects. It also withtraws attention 
‘From the procesas which do not cendly ead theraslves 
‘to physiological treatment or do not fit ito 5 physio~ 
logical ramewor. 

, 
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‘Thos a physiological poychologist ble Taorndike has 
saarprisingly itt to tell us—even in his Educational 
Poytology, which would naturally conmder alters 
obviomly so important to an edutationist—about 
volition or the creative imaginetion or the various 
pects of emotions or sentiments, or even the develop 
ment of character. And wbeu we come to the subject 
of inteigence, our present topic, the dutinctuve quality 
of intelligence quz inteligence becoraes invisible when 
viewed through physiological spectacles. Intelligence, 
with its inteligence left out, w readily reduced to a 
Feal formule. Reasoning appears ax 0 cuse of 
stimulus and response —for essociaton is only stumstur- 
espouse on the ideational level, one iden stimulating 
the aroaral of another—'rdeas' are convensently 
Toulog WMA acta fr nga of ste silty, 
m ‘which accounts for native abibty, 
‘amely the ianmediate apprehension of prominng *tnal’ 
relations (hypotheses) and again of their relations (0 a 
seree of nual stations (reriScation), qs wareog, 
niged, alnce it does not St into the phy 
framework comtzived to explaia behaviour, 

‘in made master of paychology fostead of ite ally. 

A forther result of this physiolopcal bas is the 
eubstitution of highly speculative and enigmatic phywo- 
logieal formulae for m plain statement of what actualy 
‘occurs. Rather than admit the plain fact that wuperior 
‘ative inteligence is aagnalized by a superior capacity 
in the individaal for apprehending relations pertsuent 
to-purpose, and similarly ofthe relations ofthese relations 
to one anothar (integration), Thorndike prefers to 
transier this power to the indindual seurones, yet in 
‘toch mysterionn language as leaves us 1m some doubt 
‘sto just what be is attributing to them, or what part 
is played by the agurooes and what by the indrvidal’s 
‘volition. In what respect is the simple peychological 
fact above relerred toin any way aivcidated by prelerring 
‘the formals of “baving the nesroves act wn reference 
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‘ons to another, that in, with indegration > "™" Why not 
fave us tbe prychological fact, instead cf « mppoatitions 
{£03 ambiguous physislogical conelate 7 We all know 
‘he educational precept “anterpret the unimown by 
‘manos of the Inown "; bere we have an edcational 
Paychologist practuing the opposite. 

‘Now 20 ome is pore insistent than the trained 
Phynologist himself on oor ignorance of the actual 
Dhysiolopeal and nenzological processen that correspond. 
‘with our conscious behaviour. "We do not now 
emectly,” wntes C. J. Herck, “how a senss organ is 
excited, How a necve fibre conducts, bow « muscle 
contrasts, how a glad secretes, or how a brass tas, 
‘though we have satisfactory evidence that all of these 
‘organs do perform the fonctions mentioned."" Yet 
we find an apolopst for Thorndike’s desenpton of 
intelligence =e the =, to claim oe Enel 

supenoety consists ats Atting 40 nc 
Togieal facts: aes dulecs 

"To sunsmasize then the matter of this sacton: we 
find Thorndike feuling to do justice to the significance 
of iatligence im human behswour through his phywo- 
‘Jogical predilections ; which lead him to ascnbe some 
pecular afieacy to “descnpbome of peychologcal 
Phenomena i phynolopeal language: to mistake & 
Phywological correspondent of a peycholopen) event 
for the cause of that event, to prefer a speculative 
Physiological to = plain psychological statement of a 
paychological fact, and to survey the peycbological 
tegion inadequately and out af perspective Jt cught 
‘te be posible to” abgorb onesait am the. physiclogy 
of peychology without absorbing psychology mto 
hysology, though no doubt it demands some measure 
Of watehinl detachment to do 25. 


IV, Thornishe's Critcism of Intelligence ex Relational 
Thinking 
Of te view of intelligence as relational chinkng 
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G) To « complete munnderstanding of the doctsine 
Ie is dumising 

(a) To a cinfeson of emocistional and ruatonsl 
thinking, “His confusion of the two i implied in the 
opening sentence of bis cnticiam. "There no doubt 
that the aporeciation and management of relations fe & 
very mnportast feeture af untelect, by eay rensoneble 
einen theceol."™ One who tmaiztaiae that the 
Ingher forms of mellctual operation are weatical with 
‘mere sseociation or connection forming and that’ the 
lower are also purely associative abihiies can assign 
Importance to relational thinkong in antellect oaly by 
minng up the two. to s0 other way can be adit 
fehtional thinking as" very uportant feature” of 
fhe wstect end remem fii 10 be aoa st 


TB itis alo clr that be es fled to acquaint 
himuelf with the principen of the doctrine he sete out 
to attack. For be tales the doctnoe to amply that 
“oppoutes and uxed relations teats” exemplify the 
ererption and use of relateas and” testa ru paragraph 
reading, in information, and in range of voeabalary " 
go ret He abo exciades from relatcnal thinking 
‘ analyals(Ubinking things sto their elements), selee bom 
{choosing the wutable eemests oF aspects of relations), 
And organlazg (managing many amsociative trends #0 
‘hat each is grven due weight i view of the purpose af 
ine's thought)” which " sem as deserving of conmdara- 
‘toa sa the peresption and use of relations "St 

But you do not ducredtt ax opponent by demolishing 
a position he hos never maitemed. That the eppre- 
henson of relations i confined to opposites and mbted 
Telations tests oF to some farsity iavoked on apoaal 
‘ccasions is an assumption of Thorndike’s tha! the 
advocate of relational cancept of inteligence would 
‘aot endarge for a moment. The theory thet be purports 
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to be rebutting maintains thet all mental copnstior 
process involves the appeeSension of relations and that 
‘ndividuals differ one from another in their “apprebend- 
ang" ability, these differences Yielding a critenon of 
‘what we may osefully call native intelligence. Barring 
were sensation (f mare seagation ever vont) seme 
‘apprehension of relations is eateiied in every concrete 
act of thinking, 30 that the exental operatios at work 
fn comprehending matter read, in getting information 
(Gt must be got ut order to reproduce i), 15 reproducing 
vocabulary, and in azalysis, selective thinking and 
organieation, are not to be excluded, Hip criticism 
‘therelore bende the point 

‘The doctrine held by Thorndike and the doctrine he 
professes to be attacking have thus fo commas: both 
‘admit the existence of some unitary factor detectable 
at workin all cognstive processes It as to the nature 
‘of thus factor that they disagree ; one clauming assocua- 
tion, the other relaboal cepacty, as the dvtinetve 
‘mati of inteligence in all mental process. Connidering 
ita thas very prociple of the unstary factor that be has 
been notably contesting for many years in the doctrine 
hie 15 now discussing (and whuch be bas now hameelf 
espoused) hus suddeely accuang it of not claiming to 
‘be unitary as wexpbcable. 

Ris next objection to the “relational thinang ” 
‘theory 1 that it prondes no enterion for ernding 
antalligaace. “ Moceovar,” he writes, “I fear that 10 
ail our coses (namely relational thinking, ebalyws, 
teloction, and orgatuzation) we need other valnation’ 
to decide which are the baer relations or more abstract 
relations, or the sore exiesial elements, or the more 
tagacious selection, or the wore consisen! organization, 
tc the more desirabie balance of weights, and the ike 
Now even assuming this to be trae of relational thinking, 
‘the question aries wherein does ssocational thinking 
admit valuation: which are the better associations 
or the more abstract assocrations, or the more desirable 
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ssociations, and so an. Tn what way is the amocistion 
‘theory superior m this respect? In no way ; for the 
ansociation bypothens of Tharadike axpressly disavow 
quality as 2 cnterion of inteligence. “What right bas 
Iie therefore to disclaim the need of qualitative valuations 
4n his own doctrine but to require them in another ? 

‘There js thus on his own premises no nen’ to admit 
‘ls criticism ax legitimate. But assuming it legitsmate, 
4 brief exummation will show that itis iovalid. For 
relational capacity does admit of degrees, degrees of 
quality, eoxbling ts ¢o call A more intelligent than B. 
Tem indeed presiely the contrast between mere 
sawociative thinking and relational thinkuog that yielde 
‘one exitenon of auperocity or infesionty of intelligence. 
For there 1s no wock thing as mere relational thinking 
irrespective of ax ond or aim is ove, Bot the dference 
Detween the mienor and the superior antelbgence is in 
[proportion to the degree to which the anévvidbal thinker 
approximates mers ssvociative thinking om the ne 
dand (the ‘less intelligent ” extreme) or thinks 
relatively to purpose on the other (the more telugent 
extreme), Now this is just the cntenoa that the 
‘asuocrative theory is by its very bmitiatons prectuded 
from employing : It admits of co qualitative éstinctions 
whatsoever. Thorndike has changed the alternative 
Goctrine with a defect which 1s comsprcuously absent 
from st, and conspicuously present in bis own, It la 
‘the cardinal dcfoct of hia own doctrine. 

‘The irelevance of tus eriticiam can only be ascribed 
to failure to understand the position criticized. Thm 
Sailure is shown by is reading unto the doctrine features 
characteristic aot of it but of his own ; #0 dificult i xt 
2 detach oneself from one’s established preporeessions, 
‘Thus agua we dnd Thoraite tkng for granted that 
the advocate of a ‘relational ‘theory aust be judging 
relational capacity by the umber or quantity of 
relations prodaced, or by the mizamal stmules required 
to produce one. Thus is of comme = travesty of the 
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theory: ” number “ aay apply to the association theory, 
Dut the relational theory protests against ths very 
‘view. Relevance is the important enterion. And the 
‘mere occurrence of & relation oF & moinimal stimulus is 
‘no guarantee of rs qualty. 

In summary 1 may be claimed that Thomake’s 
cxitcism of the relational hypothesis of intelligence is 
‘Dated on miarepresentatons or misuoderstandings + 

(1) It muyonderstands the meaning of relational 
thinking aiogecter 

{2} It wrongly estomes that relational thinkong Is « 
particular and not a general a2d unitary factor ; 

(3) It mistakes it for « pactucalar izad of assorilion : 

(4) Tt wrongly assumes that st provides no enterion 
for dutinguuhing seperor from snferier intelligence, 
a ceitenon which 13 lacking in hus own doctnne. 
In fine xt x uot a enticu of the doctrine it purports 
0 eriticwe , and provides no reason for rejecting an 
alternative hypotheas of the nature of intellgence, 


CHAPTER VI 
INTELLIGENCE AND SPEARMAN'S CONCEPT OF 'G’ 


‘Tux view of the mature of intelligence adopted in this 
‘treatise Is a accord with the statistical end theoretical 
conctuions of to Hycholgts vo diferet in thelr 
ral doctrines 8 ‘aod Spetrman, in that 

t ‘as a mative genera ability which 
can ia SH seca of tay eas ul Coach 

Ive process 

hut it parts company with Thorsdike and epproactes 
‘much more nearly the position of Spearman in ta 
rnccouat of what that common factor a8 " The operstions 
f "intelligence ’ it maintams cannot be explained as 
‘mechanical responses to stxnul, whether the stimuli 
‘be sensory atizouli, or (relzxing the rigour of the doctrine) 
ideas or fragmenta of ‘ rleas" oocayioned by sensory 
‘stimuli in the Srst instance. Our doctrine, an eguicnt 
‘this, presumes the neceanity of admitting an zodependent 
central pamer oc faculty (there i no need te shun the 
‘word facnlty), depecdent for its material on what is 
suppliod from experience,” but in the degree and 
eficuncy of ita exercise independant of the atizalus. 


individuals superior and inferior intelligeace, other than 
‘mechanical resctions ta stinzoll or a capacity for a larger 
‘or lesger number of och reactionr. 

‘Further, this “ceotral cepecity,” wo suggest, is 
‘oncarned particularly with the apprehension of alations 
‘between objects or “ideas” For 2 mechanical bond ig 
substituted « thought relation. 

‘But the view of antelligence here offered differs from 

8 


SPEARMAN’S CONCEPT OF G* ar 
the concept of *g’ described by Spearman’ in two main 
respects: 


(2) The term inteligeace io sts purely cognitive 
aspect is reserved for the power of apprehending relations, 
nas contrasted with the triple process indicated by *g." 
(@) Tt claumed that this power xxplied in intelligence 
ts not just am apprebension of relations, it Includes also 
relevancy of the relation to same object or end of which 
‘the individual more or leas aware, It is not the power 
bf apprehending relations but the power of apprehending 
pertinent relations that constitute mative intelligence 
Je the most useful sense cf the word, that a which 
individuals may be sud to difer in inteligence. 


‘Jt should be repeated before going further that of the 
‘pro meanings attached tot term intelligence in popular 
discourse we are preferring t0 consider not a group of 
propectse or inmate attributes (sensory acaity, vtality, 
‘special tastes or aptitudes, physical strength or structure, 
ponition, temperament, and above all retentiveness) 
contributing to actual mental efficiency ; but a mental 
facalty, J there be one, distinguishable from these, which 
conditions mental efiieacy in a but degree, i nate, 
aud not sm strelf sasceptible of irmprovement, and 
distinguishes individuals as of higher or lower intelligence 
fa a way that icupressea the sntaligent observer. We 
stggent that suck e power exists and that the capacity 
to-apptehead relations fs that power. 

‘One objection to the acceptance of “” ax equivalent 
to intelligance is that it involves an inconsistency." 
Now "gy" the common factor in cognitas, is held by 
Spearmiin to corerpond to three lnwe or procemes it 
‘hese are independent of ane another, that is to aay 
the power of individual A to exereao one of them better 
or worse than induvidual B is independent of his power 
to exercise the otlier fwo, then intelligence ceases to be 
a unitagy factor. Tastead of a alagie variable we Bave 
yee independent variables, all claiming 2 share 12 
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intelligence, which {ssoxschow consituted of all of them, 
Spearman will thus have abandoned his ‘onutary’ 
hypothesis. Further, he wil have indicated three 
different criteria of mvetiigent actrnty, wathout atterpt- 
ing eny comparative valuation of them. For 10 aby 
concrete instance which af them is to have preference, 
and why? Is A to be fudged more anteligent than B 
if be knows his lived experience better, or if he educes 
relations better, or df he ss etter at educang correlates ? 

‘But if on the other hacd the dhree processes do not 
represent three diflerent capacities, but xuperiority or 
inferionty ix one proces carries with it supenority or 
anferiorty in the other two, the hypothesis of a unitary 
factor is preserved but we are left with the question, 
‘what is the uaitary capacity cominon to all three, 
determining one’s grade an all of them? What 1s the 
sungle common factor ? 

‘To this question Spearman gives po clear psychological 
answer “Yet some kind of an answer {& clearly 
demanded. Unt we beve one, hus interpretation of 
ths stanatical results is incomplete : the statstics pont 
to a single factor, the analysis to three. 

‘So far as the problem of inteligeace 1s concerned the 
answer to be here roggested uw that the cousuon factor 
4s this elating capacity steel. 

‘Spearman however denies this. For be kas been 
careful to distinguish between these three laws of mental 
action oF procem, and protests aguinet the suggestion 
that‘ g’ measures the power to grasp relations. 

“In the fit place.” he says, such a formula would 
suggest only the educing of relations, and would therefore 
leave out of account the power—at least equally 
tmportant—ol edacing correlates. In the second place, 
it wonld overiook the posubility, indeed probabilty, 
‘that ‘g’ also enters inte the power indicated by the fret 
noegenetic law, thet of knowing one's expenence. Yet 
aguin, wold unjustifebty imply thet °g  comstitutes 
the whole of any such power, whereas the evidence 
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indicates that “’ is never more thas a factor in it"4 
“But sf bis angumen's hald, the obvious retort to then 
fs that we have om this case not ernved at “g” at all: 
‘he common factor which the statistics indicate and for 
which we have been eo diligently searching 1a sill 
‘iting. Iti somewhere or other Sidden amongst three 
racemes, or itis tore or lens in all of them. 

"To the mind of the writer the problem does not seem 
0 dificult of wolution, oor the reasons for complicating 
Seby ths threefold distinction convincing. Spearman 
lappeaco to have Dean eagaged in a logical rather than & 
prychological analysis, Logically the three proceaes 
46 dotnguahable, and for purpoms of eapouton it 
nay te connect fo treat them party But ely 

tbe peychological function at work 13 all three is eca- 
tiaiy te pve, and to in virtue of tht nity of 
fraction that the Srat process ovcure at all and that 
eseli? tha tee proce Any ted expe 
fe process: "Any lived experianen 
tends to evoke irumednately x lowing ofits characters 
fd experiences." Bat nicely in the nature of the ease 
when, we cognize or become aware of some lived 
once--elther use data ox affective or conative Or 
‘volitional experence—our very becoming aware of tt 
Conatitaten a relating. Tn the act of knowing it we no 
longer are xt, we bave detached curvelves from it ard 
related it t0 oartalves ax knowisg. One may pechaps 
rfler a toothache without cognizing it; whether that 
in possible or not ia a moot question, But directly 
cogaition comes in (tbe frst glimmer of intelligence) the 
‘alating of the toothacke te something not a toothacke 
fina appeared with it, Te copnize an expecience is to 
relate it. Our very fret set of knowing w contrast. 
‘The point is made by the Gestalt prychologats when 
they mote that the earliest conscious Gm tbe sense of 
ognized) expenencessof Sgure and ground. Onecanaot 
cogaite a unilorm continoum. Changeleseness is 
incompatible with consciousness 
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For this reason it is difieslt to understand what 
dierent peythological process disnguishes the edaction 
fof lations from the awareness of experience. The 
‘uflerence appears to be not in form but in raatter. 

The spond formila, that of duction of relations, 

“The mentally presenting of any two or more 
characters (simple or complex) tends ta evoke imme- 
diately a knowing of the relation betweea them.” 

‘But all that has happened here is thatthe frat process 
‘has been carried further According to the first process 
characters buve been discriminated, that is to say have 
‘been distinguished and related. For to distinguish is 
to rete. 

Consciounly to hold apart is to know as apart. We 
can then go on to establish further teletions. The 

al process us the name > the relating. 

‘Bat now let us take the thar formla, Ybe myzaficance 
‘of which forthe attainmest of new knowledge, Spearman 
{nut pains to emphasize, ay als its irreduesbibty to the 

The of any character together with 

“The presenting of any ebaracter together with any 
relation lends to evoke immediately a knowing of the 
ocrelative character ”* 

‘Spearman maintains that whereas the second process 
Is noegenetxc m the sense that we become aware of x new 
relation (or of a relation of which we west previously 
‘tnaware) the thurd process admits of our Eavmg an 
‘experience ust previously experienced. 

‘But whether Spearmen dows or does not succeed in 
‘aking out his claim that by reason of ths process we 
do arrive at new experience the point to be strewsa! here. 
is that the appearance in consciomasess of the correlate 
Gepends upon and 1s conditoned by the pewer of 
‘apprebendisg relations, and that whether the correlate 
‘will appoer or not is directly dependent upon jnst that 
relating capacity. Im other words it (s the relating 
ccapecity that is the mental cepacty involved; the 
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appearanes of the correlative experiencs is its astomatic 
outcome Moreover whet correlate will emerge depends 
‘upon what relation i held in conscionmess, and it is 
{ust this absbty to bave end te bold a partcolar relation 
‘that constitutes the intelhgence of the act. Koléing 
fone relation—the wrong ore—, one—tbe wrong — 
correlate wall emerge ; holdiag the right one, the right 
correlate wall emerge. The difference in wnteligence 
between individuals 3 a diflerence an their capacity 
Jor apprebending the’ right’ relations On this depends 
the ‘intelhgence’ of their response, For what 1 the 
process in detail? Tt consists, ax Spearman pornts aut, 
1h ot being aware of a fundameat and a relation ; on 
‘which the correlate tends to appear. The deesave factor 
bere cleasly awareness of the relation Thefundament 
involves no special intelligence And the appearance 
of the correlate 1 contingest on the relation having 
been apprehended I dis be granted, et would appear 

ua the power to grtsp relations that ntelgence 
Sooo 

‘To the three arguments advanced by Spearman in the 
passage Just quoted the replies seem thus to be a6 
follows: (2) That the formula “ the power to grax 
relations” doesnot in fact leave out of account the power 
‘0 educa correlates, wn as mach as the power to eduoe 
<orelates is sself cossequect upon the power to educe 
relations, is mdeed a practical outcome of st (2) That 
the formula does not exclude the power to know one's 
‘own experience, fn as moch as knowing one's own 
expenence isa case of apprebending relations and cannot 
‘ake place vathoat it. 

‘There remains Spearman's third objection that the 
identifying of general intelligence with the power of 
relating would unjustidably imply that 'g conatitntes 
the whole of any euch power whereas the evidence 
indicates that “gts never more then afector init. The 
answer seems t0 be that in aay speci case of relation 
sdacing itis impossible to make sure that other factors 
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besides the mere relating do not come in, or to prove 
that the available statistical machinery is adequate {9 
climinate them ; £0 that we should hardly expect to find 
statitical ‘g' and the power ta relate to be perfectly 
‘correlated. ‘Spearman Eimself bas given a number of 
Teasons for uot taking the statistical findmge at their 
face value. It is however a noticeable support to our 
theory that, as Spearman points out, there is nothing 
‘to indicate the: the dificent kinds of relations are 
Unequal in ceapect of the degree that they make calls 
vwpon. 

‘This brags us to the second rasin point af dflerence 
Tbotween inteligence and "g.” The mere power to 
‘apprehend relations spears to be ax inadequate 
Aescription of general intellgasce, m Chat itis neceasary 
$9 edd to the description the attsibute of relevancy, 
The point 1 indeed implied by Spearmoun ia as intro 
uctory chapter stating the problem when he stys: 
‘fn general, a person's total coguitive abibty may be 
regarded as an instrument or organ at the duposal of 
any of our conative activities"? But for purpose of 
Jogical trestent Spearman has deliberately left the 
conative aspect ag far xx posnble out. Unfortanatsly 
‘thes procedure, however convesieat for prelimary 
‘exposition, msleads the students as to the bearmg of 
fconation upon the fanctronmg, and the mode of func- 
thong, of motelhgesce rtsell.. By witbhoidmg from 
‘consideration the end or purpose of the indivadual, hos 
desire or felt impulse or bis fatended objective, and by 
considering the uotelligest activity in the abstract, the 
impression is produced thet it is the objects of the 
cognitive conscisumens, the fundaments of the noegeaebe 
‘Procenses, that somehow generate and determine what 
relations aball arise. The reader finds himself framing 
{aloe proture of what actually in any concrete instance 
4s takog place. “Arcordmg to the dexrption, ven 
fundaments are preseated, and thereupon relations occur 
tous, It ies though the fondaments were capable af 
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1 mumber of fixed relations, had 20 t0 speak a certain 
repertoure of possible relations affixed to them oF 
obtaining between them, and some or other of these 
‘proteed to emerge ia conscioumes. The terms of 
Spearman's formula sopports this delusion, ‘The 
mentally presecting of any two or more characters 
tends to evoke immediately a knowing of relation 
Detweea them.” 

‘But such a picture ia misleading, for the intettgent 
relating uctrvity 12 not just the relating ax such ~ In 
te frst place out of any number of characters presented 
relating wil teks place only between some of them. 
Some will excape unrelated" Rirda are singing outede 
my study window, and with my study many sighte 
‘ssall my sense organs and pass the threshold of con- 
scoumen, yet no relations emerge between them. 
Meantime allsorts of relatwas are extabllshing themselves 
Detween. characters of purely central ongu:. Further- 
rioce the relations that do emerge are relations of a very 
particular Iond or tendency They are not just any 
relations tet up by the fundaments alone. What 
‘governs the incidence of the relations, and the land of 
Felations that wall occur between any objects of con- 
sciousness, us clearly not the mere enutence of the 
fundaments, but the relevance of the fandaments 
themselves to some interest or end or purpose or objective 
which ja atthe tume affecting” me. Further agar, the 
‘very appearance in consciommmess of characters 18 n0t 
‘haphazard, but is itself condutioned by this very conatrve 
tendency "The intelbgent operation does not €0 02, 
nor does it take the direction it does, merely an virtue 
of the preexistence of the fundameats 

‘The beacing of this upon the activity of intelligence 
is exceedingly important, For the whole aystem of 
relations which is mentally set up is un inteligent 
system Just in proportuon to its genecal and particelar 
relevancy ta the eod or purpose or ‘ moti 

‘The whole picture or scheme or pattern of relabons 
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or inter-eations is what it is and interrelated in the 
‘way itis because of the snfarnce apoa st of the end 
(aterfained. There is, so to speak, a general director, 
andthe degree of intaligencr which an individoal 
‘exiibits m the case in question is proportioned to the 
‘ogres (ia fact 1s the degre) of his power to apprebend 
awhile act of interlaced relations all forming part of = 
‘ingle scheme, And the iateligent person ss onm whe 
an dinplay this gift of relevancy above the average 
FFor this reason the term integration, or integration of 
relanons, i» really more iltamnative than the term 
elaung ts auch. The unintelligent person on the other 
Jund ia the person who lacks his power: whoue 
Apprebended eelations do not hus "hang together,” 
or uategrate ito a patter, but are relatively relevant, 
baloug to several patterns, more or less discrepent with 
cone another Tee trouble about Spearman's purely 
intellectual consideration of inteigence as that it 
‘inevitably omite an mndupemable feature of the pleture, 
Of tnt aad intercatng. of mteprtig” bere 
ister snteprating, between 
ths funduieats ana whole nb some end "an ew = 

"Tha differance between the umateligeat and ratellgent 
Individual is just that between (wo mdividoals, with 
qual utestne on the seme od, und equal experience 

‘whom one can assemble the parts of an automobile 
10 5 to ft them mto 2 whole machine and the other 
‘keeps bungling and fitting the wrog parts toyetber. 
Gne appretends the relevant relations, the otber does 
at. "He apprebesds all sorts of relations which sre 
relations co doubt but are not relevast. 

‘We are ever actng snalogously on the idextotal 
Plane. "We aze then said to think intelligently or 
Uunintelligently, or more generally te be mteligent 
er uninteligeat people. 

‘Sommanly thea native intelligence as here understood 
<ifera from Spearman's hypotheas of the paycbological 
nature of” by way of sabtrection and of supplemeat. 
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Te subtcacts from or is lem chan "gin that it slacts 
the power of apprehending relations as the ementual 
{actor common ta the nosgunatie procemes, and identiien 
rtellgence with that; but it wupplements ‘g* in 
ing to the concept the attcbute of relevance, 10 
sere endo objective of wich the inva "more 

Te may help t clarity and conSres our hypathenes if 
relerence ip made 10 2 few sastratione 

(3) From the feld of animal paychotogy we may 
teleragaia t0 Koble’s apes. An ape that ler sories 
‘of hentant and unsuccessful movements ia the general 
Airectim of is "objective" fats pon the practcal 
solution by sexring 2 short stek and reaching with it 
fora long shek wath whach be thes draws ra the buona, 
fhua' dove more than extabish relations. between a 
‘umber of fandazzents ; he has extablubed ach a sere 
{bung together" and hangs together In. 0. very 
particular way, namely n that way and chat wey only 
‘which 25 determined By the relation ofthe senes to. the 
fi or end relaticn—the spatial conjuncinon of the ape 
and the banana 

(@) The ape who brings m box and bolds t beneath the 
Dpantaas urpeaded from the oof but w wzuble to mount 
the box beemuse be ia holding ut baa algo apprebonded 
relations end to some extest velevandly.® But be has 
{iuled to mtegrate the whole relatonal sera. He ba 
put together part of the atuation bet not the whole 
Fo apprehend the whole senes of zelatioss in their 
relation to one another and to the end relation stzven 
for would indicate « higher iateligenes according to 
‘our hypothesis. But the creature dasplayed snteligence 
0 far an it went. 

G) My lite boy of two and half years of age has just 
Deen playmg a supe card game with his moter. She 
pots on the door in a sow a card from eacl aut and while 
Be watches attaches each card, a0 she draws it om 
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‘the pack, to the column of the corresponding suit. Sho 
‘thea without « word of issirection lets hom place each 
card ax abe bands it out. He does this correctly. In 
order ta sucosed be hax had to apprehend relations of 
similarity and the general relation of these severe! 
‘elations to an end cf view, namely attaching simllars 
40 alias. 

(@) Ia one of Terman's intelligence tests for nine 
‘year-olds the problem is to bring the words boy, ball, 
find rivee Into a single sentence. 

‘The child of ordinary inteligence has no duficulty : 
“The bay dropped his bel into the river," etc, But 
the mentally deficient child gives sentences like the 

dan 

44. A Dall is for kicking. 

4, The boy goes and plays with another boy. 

© Boys ran, 
‘And 0 on. 

Ta the one cage the child bas established « system of 
inter-related relations, and each relation established 
1s selevant, o¢ in relation to, the whole, and the whole, 
10 the end in view, the creatoa of  senteace (tie & 
tystecs of relations of ¢ particalae Kind), But the 
deficient child has cot " the intelligence” to integrate, 
‘that isto apprehend in oe and the same act the relations 
within relations, fo interrelate and to apprehend just 
‘those relatious which do relate nat in «simple but ma 
multiple way. He apprehends a number of relations 
certainly, but be fails t2 apprebend those which relate 
‘to ove another. The point which is sllustrated in that 
any particnler relation which arses is relevant sot yort 
‘o its particular immediate funéamenta but at the same 
‘ime to the syntec a8 « whole, that system again being 
related to the “felt” end 

(6) Toke again an instance given by Spearman from 
axtlogion tests. “Prisoner is to jail as water is to: 
‘Prbta, drink, tap, bucket” “The correct completion,” 
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wrltes Spearman, " depends poo peresiviog that the 
sharncterstic relation of a bucket to water is that of 
eeventing its escape. This causal relation iemnes 
rauonally irom the casential natures of the related 
fandaments as ordiaarily conceived.  According'y--the 
saaswer ‘ bucket" was gives by almost all those terteer 
‘who on independent grounds {couSdental reports) bad 
previouly been rated ax highly ‘intelligent; whereas 
the great majority of those who had. beca’rated ax 
‘sninteligent gave the answer ‘ drank '."*4 

‘But in his analysis Spearmen seems to mise the 
caeatial point. He represents the apprehension of 
‘the particular relation between prisoner and jail 4 
towing from the nature of the related fundamenss, between 
whieh be asserts the charactesic relation st Chat of 


Preventing escape. 

But lt ox contrast the fliowing : 

“Prucuer is to ‘yall’ an “yator" ia to: ‘clty! 
* poaon,’* hotel,‘ rightseemg >’ Sarely the intelligent 
reader will have no ésficulty «a completing the 
torrectly. Bat what bax happened to the prev 
asrumed " charactenste relation”? Another has taken 
its poe. And why 7 Because the particular relatone 
apprehended between prisoner and jal, and again 
between the second set of fundaments, are condational 
on the whole system of related fandarents and net on 
‘he roms in etal. The casual elaton does not issue 
‘rom the euential oatures of the related fundanests, 
but from the end of the whole intellectual performance, 
‘which waa an us cage to ducover two aein of relatons 
which bear to one another the relation of smulanty. 
By hu fadore to take the wider view Spearman has 
approached an absurdity. For who can rexsonably 
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cluim that preventing eacape is the characteristi¢ 
‘elation of ' bucket to" water. . Far more characteristic 
the relabon of “containing i” We do not ordinarily 
‘in using pots and pans regard them as preventing the 
cexcape of what m in them but of containing or holding 
them : and the oly reason why this particelar relahon 
occurs to the intelligent testee on tks occasion 18 not 
‘ecanse it a the relation which sasuca rationally from the 
emential natures of the fundaments es ordnanly 
conceived but because xt is the relation which fits the 
“whole syrters of fondaments in their reation te tbe felt 
vd. T5 other words it isnot ia apprebendng separate 
Felations on ther own mecity that tsteligence rendes 
but im the capecity to eppcehend or select that relation 
which fits a purposed aystem or x dominent design. 
‘The determinant i primanly subjective—the end im 
vview—uot the nature of the Sandaments a9 ordinarily 
conceived Rather it is the nature of the fandaments 
‘as specsaly concsined for the obyect atthe moment, 

‘characteratic quality of intelligence, a» theoe 
‘lurtrations indicate, ws uot the power to relate as much 
rot the tendency’ of lived expeneence to evoke relations 
Detween isolated fundaments, nor yet the tendency for 
‘relation and a fundament of relations and fanduments 
to evoke correlates, but the capacity of the individual 
to apprehend as between eny sumber of presented 
fundaments a system of celatlons, the capacity to 
rntegrate abjects of couscousces coherently, to become 
favrarn of those relations and just thove relaisons which 
do so cohtere, the coherence bemg agam not mere 
coherence, but coherence or cousonance with some more 
or Jess clearly ‘ intended” end. 

‘We may nichully coaciode this chapter by revecting 
to some of the most typical current deSnitions of 
Intelligence which call attcatton to one or other of itz 
Practical outcomes of attributes, and tracing theit 
‘relations to the central common psycholopseal factor. 

Consider the five folowmg randerings of inteigenne, 
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which veom on the face of them moticesbly diferent 
from one another: 


(2) The power of good responses from the point of 
view of truth or practice. 

(@) The power of adjusting or ndepting to novel 
circumstances. 

(G) The acquiring faculty. 

G@) The power to prot by experience 

(6) ‘The power of abstract or of conceptual thinking, 

A brief analysie wil show that, except the last, which 
alone is a paychological definition, they are various 
Diatemests of certain practical consequences or effects 
of the exercise of a single common ps al power 
for proces, aamuely that of appr relevant 
relations; and that des is the comracn element which 
Ihurmonues their apparent variety To take them 
serial 

Frorumabiy bythe power of ood response frm he 
point of view ‘or practice iv meant the power 
to answer truly or to act eficiently, for what elsa can be 
intended ? Now we may answer truly, that s correctly, 
rither because we have been comectly informed and 
remember accurately, or because we “immediately 
apprehend" the correct answer. The Snot involved 
fatetigence but in a comparatively low degree, since it 
depends upoo reteotiveness very largely xd upon 
information. But even bere come intalligence comes in 
for w order to answer a question on matter learnt St 6 
‘mucensary not only t0 recall something retained, Int to 
recall an experience related to the intention of the 
quevtion, and in that relation. Moreover some intel 

ce, that is some apprebension of relations, entered 
into the ongizal understanding of the information 
ven. To be able to answer cocrectly in the second 
ease contemplated 
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Agaia, to act ficiently of to respond well from the 
point of view of practice (dba is us te occasion requires, 
or as one’s monds muggeet}, entall precisely the power 
40 relate, “Kobler's apes furvish abundant examples. 
(Or consider a child building his castle of bricks. If be 
sightly appreheads the relation of position nd ize 
and shape beforehand, or as he goes along, he will build 
the mote efficiently; if be trast merely to trial and 
error, the lex. So with an architect plaaning « house 
of an aduainistrator solving = practeal hursan problem. 
(Of course in every concrete case in actual life factors 
eis intllgeace make a great deal of difference. No 
cone would deay this. AUl that is csintaned ss that of 
‘two erchitects planning the sume land of house in 
‘otherwise identical conditions the ons who plans the 
amore efficient {8 be who in planning or executing the 

‘an apprehend? the relations obtaining betwoea 
‘the different pacts and processes of the balling and 
‘ona frazoe "in his bead” a acheme with cts parts inter- 
related 0 18 to form a barmonions whole. In other 
‘words he tamst be able to apprehend a set or system of 
relevant relations, all ‘integrated ” in thar relation to 
bis main purpose, or fxal or eod relational system. 
That and jut that is the contrition of intelligence 
to efficent action, to the excellesce of ooe's response 
in a practia! sitnation. 

‘From this (t wil follow also that the power to adapt 
cor adjast tn novel circumttances is celeris faribur just 
this power of relevant apprehension. ‘The individual 
‘who in a strange situation, cay ina new country, i Ukely 
‘to get on best is, ecleris paribus, be who ins social 
ituation, intead of acting jest habitually, spprebends 
the etiquette and manners of his new acquaintances, 
‘that i, can relate 2 partiulay ection to the elements 
of the situation to which it does relate, end can then go 
on to apply, that & to apprehend, a similar relation on 
savother occasion. Moreover be xystematizes (that it 
appretends in their relations to one another) a large 
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umber of specifc particular relations, and so gradnally 
Mlects his adjustment. 

‘The “acquiring power” clearly depends upon the 
same faculty. Apart from reteutivenees esd. ere 
reproduction the acquiring of any new sill or knowledge 
cataila an epprehession of new lations, ad their 
embodiment ts practice. Even so simple 2 sil at 
‘working the gars of an automobile depends primacy 
‘upon the power to relate one movemest to azother— 
‘oe must feet apprebend the tzzporal relation of the 
Giferent movements before embodying it in practice. 
‘Whuereon practice (or repetition dependent om retention) 
condzms the slall. Now sock simple motor skills de not 


not ia theaselves expressions of Conse- 
‘quently some bat sot high correlation with the criterion 
ght ‘be anticipated. 

‘Again in successful prodtiag from experience it is 
gapetience (prenous pecformence or knowledge) that 
furnishes the fundaments ; profiting by the use of them 
is dependent upon eecting relations between them. 
To prost by experience 1s not of course the meze reha- 

‘of soma previous Knowledge or performance : 


ay itself would resalt 
Sb pree, el speal cei, ae 
decresses demand for releases energy for 
taniahag ‘noe satin tebecan to epee 
fandaments, and it is bere thet progress comes in. To 
roft from experience means then : 

(2) Reinstatement of past kuowledge or performance, 
‘with added facility of performance and less energy 
expenditure; and a 
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(2) Congequent greater chance of apprehending ow 
relations betwees the objects presented. Thus new 
fondaments in the shape of the new celations replace 
‘embrace the old. 

The added facility it may be moted is signalized by 
‘en increasing clarification or distinctness of the funda 
‘ments, analogous to the growing distinctness of the 
Afferent parts of & scene as we continue to gaze at it, 
At i pechaps this “ separating out" of the elements 
which renders them easier to relate. 

‘Wa now come to the deserspton of iotelhgence as the 
omer of beret or ccapmal tnking | Here we 
vo a peychological delizition of @ peychologic 
‘capacity ; and in so far as relational thinking becomes 
increasingly dificalt, und therefore x severe test of 
intelligence or a test of rupenor intelligence, Ube more 
remote from the onginal snsegiven fundamente the 
‘operations go on, to that extent the definition provides 
fan approximataly accurate criterion. But a eritenoo 

is mot thereby identical with its odject 

In the first place, the term abstraction is too ambiguous 
and comprehensive. All relating 0 doubt involves 
abstracting, for we relate fusdaments to one another 
only in virtue of certain common properbes which must 
therefoce frst be ‘ abstracted," ia the sense of being 
“‘yeparately intended or attended to, But the 
converse need not be tre; an abstraction need not be 
atelating. An image, ior instance, is an sbstraction— 
it Is not the conecete thing it stands for, but a mentally 
abstracted semblance or partial semblance of 

‘Secondly, the definition lays stress upon one incident 
cof the intelligent act * rather than apoa the act stself. 
In the act of intelligence the ebrtracting is rubordyaate 
to, and deterouned by, the relevant relating, and not 
vice verte. Ag has already been pointed out, the relating 
‘Process is Itself relevant to some end oF final relation 
striven for, and any abstraction that takes place ia 
nothing more mor less then the mental inteading or 
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isciminuting of wach aspects or attributes of presented 
Jandaments a9 serve the reation determined by the 
final objective. 

‘Thirdly, the power to thunk abstractly may mugyest, 
and to most readers probably does suggeat, the power 
to think in the absence of the concrete. The power 40 
appreiend felauons conveys no such suggestion. Now 
degrees of smteigence, or of fecisty in apprehending 
redatlone ace exhibited Just us such when epplled (9 
Perceptual fundaments, ax when we are "thinking 
Mbstrctly” or on the wWeational plane. T may mot 
nly handle perceptual stuahons, I may even perceive 
objects, more or les intelngently, according a8 Tappre- 
hhend the relatoae thay admut of mere ot leas readily 
and relevantly. Contrast an ape, a chi, and a mature 
fruman inteligeoce dealing wath Sultan's perceptual 
problame For the same renson intelligence cannot be 
IMdentied with the power of thisking coneeptoally, since 
‘thanking perceptoelly involves inteligence tlie. 


PART II 


CHAPTER VIIL 
INTELLIGENCE AND DISTINCT 


‘Tuas have been many ducusions of the relation 
between intelligence and nsbuct, especially in the Iast 
twenty years, and the subject’ might be considered 
threadbare. But there are special reasons for reton- 
tadezing it here, For though sock discasions bave beea 
preceded by, and bave assumed, 2 concept of inshnct 
based upon & more or less adequate analysis, they have 
Deen largely bandscapped by a certain vagueness 08 
to the prychologica} consotatians of the term:nteligence. 
‘And they have in fact themselves as u rule been devoted 
uch sore to clarifying thea euther’s conceptians of 
‘instinct than in elucdatang inteligence, winch us disposed, 
of in general terms such as adaptation to new circoms- 
stances or reinstatement of experience, ete , without 
‘any adequate indication of how this adaptation takes 
place or what mental processes are involved in effecting 
at, It js however not posable to map out the respective 
areus of instinct and antellgence in horoan bebaviour 
until we have decided what psycbological processes 
correspond to both the terms, 

‘As a provisional bypothens of intelligence has already 
‘been advanced, rt 18 necessary briefly to mndvate the 
partienlar meanung to be sscnbed to the term instinct. 
‘This will be done somewbat dogmatically to avord & 
treatment of sastinct disproportionate to the object 

One of the reasons for the current controversy over 
‘the chacatter and scope of mnstinctve fectors in human 
Behaviour is that overt inatzsctive behaviour ws 20 
ifleently mansested in the upper and lower grades 
of the evolutionary scale of fe es to obscure ite 

sor 
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fuudamestal anity. Contrast tor example the instinct 
of fear or excape as extibited in man with the following 
instance of instinctive activity an = camparattvely low 
(grade of animal Life. 

"Tho Yucca moth emerges from the chryzalis when 
‘the Yucea flower is ia bloom The moth Ales to the 
‘Yuoca flawer, collects pollen from its anthers and kneuds 
it unto a pellet, and Sues with thus to another bloom, the 
plstil of which ahe plerces with ber ovipository Jancet, 
‘tad lays her eggs among the ovules. Then, darting 
tm the top of the stigma, she stufle the fertihzung pollen 
pellet anto its funne-sbaped opening. This elaborate 
Performance, wich she bus never herself witnessed, 
‘ales place once for all”* 

How widely diflerent is man’s bebavioar in secunng 
sand safe guarding the arrival of bis progeny, und how 
‘various in detail. So various that many prycbologisis 
4m searching for the common minime reduce them to 
Sern conatenationct seca ober beaut 


‘scompenyng perception, 
[nll poem lie rpm Rane 
{nstinet with these mechanical uxiveras; of have gone 
to the extreme of rejecting hursan instincts atogether 
“Thin not the view takes here Instinct wndoutitedy 
differs widely in its manifestations in human and, let 
{ut tay, wet Life a0 widely an to warrant differences 
in the etnrton of the term xa between the spaces 
Afereat cade of the evolutionary sale, thou 
tuficectly alice in eumntal feature 0 yield «aise 
of general applucabibty. in the cose f the insect, for 
 Inattive behaviour may be defined as an 
Seuivty (adaptive and common in ts eteeticls ‘0 the 
specks) conssting of 2 performance whole or seen, 
cuecated uput from experience, ering ot each coca 
fs certain Hike creumwtavces,conchadng in exrain ike 
nds, and compraing a saccesion of hie intermediate 
‘waits; apparently prompted by impulse and accom- 
pasted By some degree of cousioursess aod parained 
by eadesvonr. 
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aad contrast with this a definition of instinct 

in man: "An tnmate dapoattion which common to 1 
specien datecmines the organism apact from expenenot 
{© parceive or attend to certain inner conditions oF 
extersal objects of a certain clase, Co expersace 
accordingly « certain emotional excitement and an 
impulse to carry through some action {which is om the 
object or those 





‘unversality, adaptiveness, independence of expenence, 
bbat dependence for arousal on certazn expenences of the 
orgasiamn itself. 

‘But there are important diferences : im insect Instinct 
there is emphasned the fixed end complex performance 
series, contrasting with the marked variety of human 
‘bebaviour ; and wt men the prominence of the conscious 

tea of icnpalge and emotion, ax contrasted with the 
sppeerance only of some degree of tmpulse and excite: 
‘ment in the mnsect. 

‘Another poist may be sdded—the inect often 
‘exhibits fac more apparent persstence than the man. 
Remove for the ammopiula wasp the prey from before 
its hole agaun and age, nod gaan end age the Wasp 
Proceeds to replace it as before.’ 

‘As already mentioned, the fact that the overt 
‘behaviour presents so bite wruformity in man bas 
frequently led to m denial of sto imstanctive character, 
But an 00 rejecting or betting inetinct an man the point 
of the contrast between human and insect instinct has 
‘been missed. The difference in the two case i aot that 
the ono grade of instinct lacks the nlformity whch 
smoatks the other, but that the tinformity is diflerently 
located, 

‘in the insect the uniformity is that of objective 
performance, and therefore eanly observable; but i 
‘man it is uniformity of impale or ewotian, which are 
subjective and in their nature not dizectly observable, 
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‘but none the lesa equally unorm and cniversal 
aychology has been apt to me instinct in man because 
it has been. seeking only foc onformites of overt 
Vehaviour: it has forgotten that they might be of 
another land, less open to daect observation. 

‘Farther, it is just becauge the problem has bers 
approached without a clear peychological conception 
af miteligence that the GifSculy of reconciling instincts 
to dlifecently roanilested has ansen ; and the underlying 
identity has bean overlooked. For is the Light of ont 
preset hypothens of inteligence the aiereacen are 
at only expheable, but presecly the differences ona 
‘would fave expected to iad. Tt wonld have been 
strange if there bad been no such contrasts. 

‘The explazation here vuggested for the diferences 
is that in the cocrte of evolution of living organs 
inetinct (elf tas developed, and in the direcuon of 
Aateligence. As we pase from chapter to chapter (3 
the story of Lie, we find mstinct itself becomung ever 

wve, tad more emabonal; leat 
mechanical, and tore comscous ; Jos determined, and 


aupects of “one general development ; they bave 
cooperated With ‘one another. Bat cur immediate 
fotereat is t0 confine our attention to the growing, 
Incidence of inteligence in the evolutionary process, 
and (0 trace tts bearzg on the evelstioa (aot on the 
timination) of instinct. 

‘The development ef intelligence within inetinctive 
Dehaviour has followed three dastingushable lines: 

{@) Ta environmental range af application; 

{6} In freedom or expenson withis the range of the 
pacticuler instinct ite; 

(G) In level of conscioumess at which st functions 
To explain and illustrate serial. 

‘Aa outstanding diference between man and the lower 
soils is range of instinctive imerest.. The worm, 
the ant, the bird, the dog, are limited by eodowaent 
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to a very narrow range of activities, so that itis pomnble 
to comprise within a small compass the life story of any 
one of them. Their Lves are in the main prescribed 
tnd delanited for them by bered:ty. The bee paye 20 
attention to the bone, nor the dag to the fragrant 
flower. Their Intelligent activity—the power of 
apprehending relations—is limited correspondangly. 
Intelligence. is imprisoned within boundanes set by 
lwstinct. ‘There ss no impulse to exercise intelligence 
beyond them. At the grade of development nearest — 
1m present species—to that of man there ban dean 
‘purked expansion of the boundanes, witness the play 
activites, and the curionty, of Kohler's apes; but 
‘even in the apes these instinctive boundaries ace fairly 
clearly marked. Intedagence remama the servant of 
instinctive unpuke. The evoluuonary gap between 
ven the highest apes od man inwide. Yet if reprsents 
s contin, net beak an evelopment, By onal 
ture man also is a ereatare of iostunct and exercises 
his intethgence witha tnstinctive boundanes. Of this 
inital lmatabon be isJargely unaware ; for four reasons : 
4. A reason residing withun the nature of instinct 
iteelf, ance, by confimng attention withan 2(3 own Imats, 
it precludes awareness of what a» beyond them ; and, 
‘therefore, of ts own imitations. For we do not recogmire 
the significance of what we do not observe 

5. Whee the evotutionsry bomen plane of develop- 
‘ment bas been reached, the range of sstinctive activites 
haw so far widened beyond that of the lower aumals 
Ghat the comparative peychologst is struck more by 
the width and vanety of « clukt’s activites than by their 
mutations. Ther variety stnises him because the 
lower animals are always with ue; but uct their 
limitunons, for we meet no angels. 














which that vanety us confined. 
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‘Lastly, and mast importaat of all 

&. Onc it attaing (phylogeneticaly) a certala level 
of development, inteligence evolves the means of its 
owe Freedom. "Man alone can sateligently acquire 
control of instinct. This very fact, of course, ia 
tvidence of the existence of that which is controlled: 
Dut the consequent difference in the stetus of instinct 
in uimal and man iso racked a8 te lead many to 
‘under-rato the very lazge infivence imetinct sill exerts 
‘upon Boman condact. 

Since, then, at che humas stage in evolution the range 
of instinctive activities has greatly mdened, the range 
‘of intelligent activites Das widened with at. In man 
‘impulses to narrow lines of behaviour are comparatively 
fom. He is concerned by mature with more. gearsal 
ends, His intelligence is core widely exercised 


socordingly. 
“This brings us to the second line of development of 
intebigesce ia instinctive bebsvieus. In the lower 
fnimal the ingicctive performance is <0 uarrowly 
[presenbed, so fixed in detal, e» (0 present relative 
few opportsnities for the exercss of fatelhyence. Fac 
complex performance series 1s inked up by many umt 
Performances or suboriicate ends, connyts of w serch 
Of landmarks, as it were, each not datant from tts 
Predecewsor, and requiring bat «low level of inteligence 
fo beldge the interval. The bud's est balding, and 
‘ts mating pecformances comprive each a eveceason 
of unit performances within the wholes, performancet 
Lereditariy determined and less precise than the achen 
sarieg of the Yosta moth, bat more precue than the 
inginetive pecformances of sa. So uniform are thess 
‘erie that there is no need to suppose the bird has any 
foresight of the oud (the corspleted nest) when. she 
Depins to fetch the etrawy; for each completed unit 


‘Theapen ements ey rs 
sgh Shree ope = ae nape woe et Ss 
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eas on to, inaugurates the next. And so with the 
courting end mating bebaviowr of bids. It is all 
doscribable in fairly uniform terms. 
‘With this Ie. us compare end contrast buman courtship 
and mating. Here the main Kises of the process are also 
instinctively determined. The meting impulse is a 
powerful hereditary instinet—so powerful that society 
bas imposed conventional checks upou it. The mating 
fact with which {t concludes is essentully the same. 
‘And the sntermediate stages-—the approach and display 
of the male, the coyness and receptivity of the female, 
the types of behamnour providing comulative strmulus— 
these have thes prototypes in the more precise perforta~ 
ances of lower amumals; from whack (or rather from 
collateral ancestors) they derive, But contrast the scope 
Jor inteligence. In the animal behaviour umpolse 
predominates. He goes mostly vnthinkingly ahead, 
Ingtmct seers almost ecougs But m the human 
suitor instinctive umpulee und inteligest direction are 
inextricably mixed The sexual unge, and its accom- 
anying emotion, are strongly marked. Their inflvence 
1% inustent, sometimes to lasstent that intelligence is 
sxercued only im planning satalaction. And plan it 
does. ‘The youth thinks ahead how be may egai meet 
‘the maiden, connders ways of finding favour in her eyes, 
of arousing a return of las ardour, and of waning bet 
submission or astent So far as the purely instizctr= 
factors are concerned intelhgence co-operates with 
ustinct at every step: and discovers a wide variety 
Of alternative and successive relations, and again of the 
relationn between these and the end in view. The 
capacity to apprebend more than mere sopulse sipphes 
4s the capacity of inteligmce. The youth's behaviour 
in indirect and varies accordingly. But it is none the 
Jess mnstinctive. The impale, the emotion, the exd 
fre not of bis devising—they happen to lum, they are 
part of his nature. Within the iizmts Dey” preseibe 
fnteligence has ample play. Thus in sts freedom or 
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scope within the instinct itself the intelligence of man 
‘has advanced immensely upos the beast. 

“Thurdly thace is ax advance im the Jeve) of cosecious- 
ess at which intelligence functions. 

Consider the intermediste level, represented, tay, Dy 
‘he chimpenzes. So far as Kable’s observations went, 
‘the apes were able to apprehend relations onanly within 
(or scarcely beyond) the immediate perceptual field 
{namely of vision), though cages were cited in whoch 
an ape did include withis the reach of its thinking a 
‘object remembered but not actually present. Sultan 
fapprebended the bearng of objects and places (not 
Within immediate range of vision} upon the position of 
the objective to be secured * Apes who had seen food 
‘watied nw eertaan spot the day Before, but bad bad 20 
fects tot wee ala 7 Dar aftr, whe th spat 
‘eame into the visual feld again, (o recall « previonsly 
apprehended reatoa, and to act accordingly. They 
‘were thos capable of some measure of’ tied *destion. 

But between these achuererents and the bumman power 
of thinking freely, of reprodacing sttoations, with 90 
‘Part of them objectively prevent, and of apprehending 
ralations between elements within thove situations, or 
between one situation or past muation and another, 
the evolutionary intecval may be wider than that 
between the highest of the apes and the lowest grade of 
animalcule. Yet the princples of mieligence and of 
instinct are the same. So too the soktary ammophula 
‘wasp which normally stamps and rolls flat the dirt over 
ther hole with ber feet, but oa oe cccasion is seen t0 
‘se a pebble for the purpose, is capable of apprehending 
«hitherto imrecognized relation ;? 90 too was the sphex 
‘wasp that omitted one step in its anstinctively presecibed 
ritual, and instead of dropping the paralysed cxterpiliar 
just outside its home while she went Gown it and eamexp 
again, after the observer bad repeatedly cemoved bet 
Brey to a stance, at last altered her behaviour and 
‘carried the caterpillar imsaodictely into the zest, She 
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could ea far apprehend the relation af her two acts to one 
another as 10 be able to unite them into one, and ‘0 
superseda instinct. 

But there i no need to select specally striking 
instances, "The co-operation of atelligence witb instinct 
ae observable at every tums. The dog that ruse ound 
2 17en to fetch booe that es on the other xide—inytend 
of Sitting egainat the trunk; or 90 manipulates a bone 
3 to placa it more conveniently for tating, in ot acting 
‘echanicaly ; he la ox contains po machine for adapting 
to ouch novel situation of ita own accord. For machines 
do wot adapt to cach novel situatan of their own accord: 
Gey have only a fied set of quite uniform reaction 
patterns. The dog ss at least inteigent enough to 
apprehend, within a very sear perceptual sitvatin, 
certas relatively sumpie relations between objects, and 
to act aczordngly 

‘Thus wo claim that every living orgenitm is intelligent 
fw ita degree: that inteigence is ompbott in organs 
Ife an sue. Tt ie the praneiple in virtue of Which the 
drgamm is oot a rmackane : ita life's distinctive quality 
‘There is no point in the scale at which st suddenly 
comes in 

Nor int dificult to maggest certain dilferences in the 
limits of conscioumess which accompany and condition 
the evolubonary progres of intelhgence. The man 

llgence is expecially competent to do this 1m that— 
om the Inghest development of sctelligence--st com- 
prebends of nciudes actualy (and so can comprehend 
{atellscttally) evacy stage that weat before it. It 
functions, that is to sey at every degree and level up 


experience—to ‘empathise’—the particular level of 
consciousness which accompanies in a dog or an insect 
intelligent activities of the cresture's sppropnate level, 
fhe human intelligeace must revive or recall its own 
level of consciousness when engaged in activities of the 
same fatelligence level. 
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For instance mau is capable of“ free’ ideation beottse 
Ihe can ‘freely’ remember. He cannot sit and consider 
that which he casnot recall. On the other hand man 
ean, and does, act upon an idea which be bas never 
even made explicit in consciousness The ‘idea’ war 
tmliciently “in consciousness” to aflect actlon, but not 
to casure its own reproduction por even its conveyance 
to other. To be able to communicate as ‘idea’ to 
aaother in verbal Janguage consiousneas mst _be 
‘explicit,’ one's awareness must be definite and differ- 
entlated—each element in the general improwion must 
tae distinguished and held apast. We koow the dificuity 
of “having an idea,” bat being unable to express 1, 
But we abe kaow that we can, and do, act upon it when 
at is In that ondiflrentiated and imphiat state, And 
‘we know that state; it « common bumen experience, 

"The point of interest here a8 that that experience, 
that state of implicit coagcoasness, sem to be all that 
‘the animal usually, and i lower grades of animal ie 
‘ever requires for tbe levels of intelligent activity ta 
‘which it attains. That thea 1 all we need postulate for 
it Te does not communicate in language ; it shows 
‘want evidence of free ideation—that clear and distinct 
and vivid analytic consciousness which conditions in 
‘nina verbal communication and free jéeation ved. Dot 
‘be assumed in the lower animal. But that Jow level 
of awareness of what we are doing as we avoid a stone 
{in our path of step off the side-walk, or cetumn to our 
Rotel ma ueviy visited city, without motsemg our 
Girection, by the way by which we came, that we may 
sarume, sey, in the dog, because moversents of thet 
lnvel of inteligeace are its ord:nary repertozre. Sach 
conscimumest may be feting, implicit, and confined to 
Perceptual mfuatons aa distinct from our sustained, 
explicit, and ideational awareness when we are engaged 
in thinking out « problem in solitude, or in planning 
some project, oF in putting our ideas into suitable words. 

‘Acautum. ustessary to make clear thet the emotional 
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consciousness is not being considered here. The 
emotional consciousness of the animal may be intaawe; 
hat is a separate question. Bat ils cognitional con- 
scloumess, on the principle of economy of conscionshes, 
Deed vot be amumed so. Summanly then while we 
find the peisciple of ‘eteligenee ‘a all grades of living 
rgosinm, it fonctuozs ia the lower grades i x fat 
iarrower range of activites, within ‘asrower limita 
‘within these activitin, and on a lower and leveexplilt 
conscious level 

‘We are now io & position to attempt an answer to 
the question whether inteligaace Ital ft a8 instinct, 
for several nsthors think thet it ix Our anewer fo this 
question wil throw light on another question of parn- 
mount paychological unportance—whether intelligence 
1m the servant ov director of istctivesmpalse su rua, 

‘The elaum that 1 tcazacuve has been 
supported by a fi uray of arguments,* which 
bay be bneily enumerated: 

() Inteligence as adzattedly innate, 

@) Tt mia degree universal to tha specie, or at leant 
‘us general 4s any ordioarily accepted instinct us. The 
exceptonal ferble-runded person i parulleled by the 
‘exceptional indiduai in whom some instinct (eg. the 
fexsestinct or the astinct of far) of minimal iatensly. 

(3) It exists also, though no doubt in a lesser degree, 
tn the lower nails" Tis cee of the td of 

(G) It incapable of perversion (eg. iyi), a0 are the 
other fortncls, Witsew the evidence of sboormal 
Dayckology.  Esisteuce ix ruachadly sbpormual formu io 
Soothar tition of instinct. 

(6) Tt factions for the frst tinw apart from previous 
taining, and apparently spontaneously. The infant 
‘thinks without being taught to do so. We oll browse 
‘and day-dream more oF ex 

(6) Tees adaptive favouring sef-preservation or rate- 
reservation, Se is isstict. 
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(0) Te as is appropriate exotional sosompaniment: 
the glow of satsuction with wocceasfal exerci of 
intelligence. nstinet has also is propriate emoteral 
sosompaniment 

(2) Baudked it gives rise toamnoyance, Ttitamaskot 
fastizct that when Unearted the emotion of anger aries. 

(9), The proces of intelligent activity sunt 
‘performance with « certain cence of recogaiableatepe— 
he occurrence of « hypothens, its tia, is relection or 
{clection, and vo om. Toatznets al function an certain 
init secon 

(Go) Tis functioning prompted by a certuin specific 
lam of situation or object, namely, the escountenng 
Of the” sovel’ or unfammliar. To be aoused by certain 
ear eovdtions or objective steal w «mask of 
fantinet 

In the face of sock @ set of more or less convincing 
arguments it would seem difficult to reject intelligence 
from the category of instincts. 

‘Objections to some of these arguments will have 
occurred to the reader; but the simplest aad shortest 
‘way of dealing with them is perhaps not to attempt (0 
‘evabate or counter ther x deta, but to confront then 
‘witht alternative pomion 

(0) Tateligesco isi « dilerent category from instinct 
autopether. Te is a2 insteament o¢ eapucty and ot 
{n tet aa impulse or foree. We ea no more claim ik 
ts an imatinct than we can claim the power of axon, 
tthe capacity for dacrimiastng sounds, aa matinctive, 
Gough both ere innate, univers! to the opecien, varying 
in degroo betwees individuals, adsptive, found in’ the 
Jower animals, and when exercised, accompanied by some 
Kindof affective tone jan when exercised unsucceafly, 
proportionately annaysag to Use organiam. Te processes 
bf ecing and hearing are also analyeable to vaiform 
stepe or units Both fanction apart from expenence 

‘Bot to designate every innate capacity 2 imtinctve 
‘these grounds isto depcive instinct oft distinctive 


significance. 
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{2) Inteligence admittedly in closely associated with 
instinctive activity—it is indeed a capacity ulllzed by 
revery anstinct which cannot attain its object by the 
GGrect movemest of impulse. Impulse moves primarily 
ively to ita ead. Ber its way, and either failure or 
intelligence sopervence. The latter, however, mot by 
any force of its own, but impelled by ‘he instinct, whoas 
instromect it is. In other words the organum expert 
fences an alternative ‘mpulee—towards the object, oF 
nerese of intelligence if the object is not directly 


‘On this view the cardsnal differences between intelli 
‘gence and instinct are that intelligence is a capacity, 
‘and nat a pre-disposition to act upon am impulse, and 
‘that it reacts to 20 specif situation peculiar to itmlf, 
‘nce it fonctions in the service of ny instinct, ad under 
‘the impulilon of that instinct. Nor is st, hice instinets 
in genera), an hereditary determiner of behaviour, 

‘In thus stating the case we must however avoid the 
error of passing from one extreme positon to the other. 
Tt will be necessary presently to advance cectain 
‘qualiicotions of our general statement, by admitting a 
certain sense 1m which anteligence may be regarded as 
nstinctive, provided we mterpret the tecm instinctive 
aa hitle nberally. 

But first another argument for the instinctive 
character of mtelligence may be met, namely, that which 
‘associates 1t parbeulerly with the anetinct of eurlocity. 
‘The contention 1s that anumals and wan experience an 
impulse to snvestigate a novel object, provided however 
‘he object is not too novel, when it provokes the instinct 
of fear. Wonder 1s the appropnate emobon, and the 
‘understanding of the object the end. 

"" The native excitant of the instinct," says McDougall, 
"would seem to be any object similer to, but percepubly 
<Uiderent from, faies bjent taitnlly anices. Tt 
1s therefore not easy to distinguish in general terms 
‘between the excitants of curiosity and those of fear: 
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Yor we bave sen that one of he most general excitementa 
af fear ig whatever is strange of untaziler. The 
difference seems to be mainly ong of degre, a smaller 
Gement of the strange or unusual exeiting curity, 
‘hile a larger or more prosounced degree of it excites 
fone! 

‘To admit such a separate instinct Bowever is ta 
upleate unnecessarily he course of intelectual activity, 
‘which bs already been claimed 0s derivable from the 
Aimpolae embodied in every wstnct to exeres nteligence 
when hindered from attsiniog its end immediately. 
Xow dhe arousal of the impulse in Instinet follows pon 
© certain mental activity, mumey the perception of an 
‘Sbject or sitsation. Bot what la pereephon ? Tt at 
the process of apprebending an object or situation 03 
of certain class? and after the inatact has been oore 
aronged such clssncation is i future cxses the normal 
Precedent of instinctive actnty. Perception in the 
antarpretation of an object. laterpreting the object 
in oue way, for tsatance, the horse aes; in unother 
‘ny, it pasnes the object with indiference. In many, 
posnibly in most instances, the perception prehmnacy 
to the arousal of the mtiactive actinty presents 20 
dlticalty ; the percepuon ws practically immediate, and 
the appropciate instinctive actoty follows 

‘Bat exceptions are pot uncommon—perception may 
be hesitant, unoertais. The object is wot of a fazer 
lana Tee asia proceeds to snapect it éifideaty, 
or, ia domestented animal uxused to danger, qreis 
i witha prolonged stare. 1 then the ebjectn pareived 
an of the clase dangerous, there follow the invtinetive 
expressions of fear. There 1S of coarse no sbjection 
10 applying the term curiosity to thie tentative probing, 
sor, pethaps, to designating the emotion ag wonder. 
But warely if is more property dexnbed os the preim- 
anary phase in the functioning of any jastinct where 
the percept is embigoons, that as a parate inebnet 
functioning m ats own right. 
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Thus, beiefy, there are two places in the conree of 

imatinctive Debaviour where intelligent actrety. 

provolsd, one in the endeavour to satisly a checked 

intinctive impulse, the other, in cases of doubtful 
in the preliminary stage. 

‘On this prizciple is explained—e point not explained 
‘by McDougall—why the nove object sorsetizaea provoles 
‘conosity, sometimes feer. It provokes fear directly 
itm perceived ax of a dangerous sature; it provokes 
csuriouty before itis adequately percerved at all 

Moreover the " separate lastinet " bypothesie fils to 
‘exphin why and at what point the cunosity will be 
sotiied.” Tf an amma! bas ac anstinet of savestigation 
‘why should the inatunet fanction only in the presence of 
the unfamsbar, and why should the “cunous" creature 
ot pureue bis inguines indefinitely ? The alternative 

thens hes a ready answer to both these questions 
ye novel arouses curtosty because isnot yet perceived 
{or elasmfed) acd canonty cnt ts voom as it coated 
‘to be novel ; as 000, that lant falls nto a recogeszable 
lesa. The end or objective i not disinterested dawovery 
(which « separate instinct of curioity imple), but the 
ciety teedete wale, Se semen, tin 
of the object in ‘instinet-arouang” terma 
‘Thus the instinct of exrieaty sooolves itself into a part 
activity of otbar instinct, Most lastances of animal 
gurionty appear to be covered by these conditions ; 
just aa io moat cases azimal intelligence functions 2m 
‘the service of instinct (whether ix the prdimimery or 
‘the intermediate stage). 

But perbaps sot all. And here we may withdraw a 
iW from the extrema position provisionally adopted. 
‘The doctrine of speci instuscts dove not eufice to caver 
all human, nor indeed all animal, ectivitier, Tile han 
‘one characteristic apt to be oveshoked if we narrow 
‘our view too severely to @ ect af particular impulsca + 
‘provoles by a series of particular objects or situations. 
For supposing the particular objects ore not prevent.> 
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‘The organuim does not cease to exist. Far otherwise. 
Te may have satstod its Ranger and ite thint and its 
sexual cravings, bave nothing partcalar about it to 
provoke acger or fear or submnca or vel-assertion 
(r acquistuvencss or indeed axy Instinct in partiulaz. 
Ut i free from envicoamental preeare of any specific 
Kind. And, let us asscine, it i not fatigued enoogh to 
sleep or rest. Yet the anissal not only continues t0 
feist, t continues to be acioe. The one fundamental 
fact of lfe—the great non-epecite genera) justinet (it 
wwe may now w stretch the word) is actinly stself, 
‘tivity goes on even when inahedis are not specifically 
stimalated. 

‘This characteristic of life provides x clue to ‘ play.” 
Play is activity in the absence of instinctive urgencies. 
(iu man of couree, x the ebsence of acquired urgescaes 
‘is well). The form which such activity will take—the 
articular uctivities—are conditioned by the organism's 
endowment, tt capacities and ita aeasbocgans, In it 
* spare’ periods the organism if not fatiqued—exercises 
«as capacities by means of i sease orgune in relation 
to its environment. One could hardly expect it to do 
anythung elie. Bot the matter dows not rest here 
‘Far though there may be mo instmefive urge, and 70 
purticalary provocative atuation, yet every instinctive 
‘Performance obeys the law of reinstatement of expen 
‘ence—it tends to its own repetition, to beget « habit, 
fr (to reserve the term habxt to a narrower usage) & 
Aisposition to recurrence. The “ spare’ periods of the 
‘oganiam:—tree from serious stixtlation—aro thus largely 
‘ccupied in mock "instinctive activities, with no serous 
intent, and ca. the merest symptom of provocabon ; 
in other words in play. It in therefore a mark of play 
that the inatunctive performance i not carmed thromght 
to ats genuine, senous, or adaptive end. The reason 
is plan: there 3 no seriows specific stimulus, no real 
provocation, no actual need. The instinct 2» merely 
fnnetioning ‘through fore of habit; or—even apart 
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from babit—througs force of the instinct itself, on & 
sere hunt of » stiailas, when no strong Urge or teed 13 
present. Thus the unchasned house dog "plays '—Dut 
‘the chained dog {its urge unsatisfied) is more likely to 
dark han to Ie foncticn of contentment, 
‘The discontented buman only affects to play. 

‘ncidentally {e may be noted bow the tite‘ theories” 
ot play fal yato ise under tha principle. The activity 
may be regarded aa superivoas, af we mean by 
tiiperious not occupied in the mtsfaction of specific 
Snetnetive needs, but c & not superaoun in the sense 
of being extra to the organism's ordinary cecspations. 
Tt may be regarded as preparatory, ie the sense of 
exereming the organnn in Movements Vseful in the 
verus buses of fe, but xt is mot preparatory an the 
seve of bang saderahen pomaiy for tht oj 

in, it ia recaputalatory, in the senan of repeatang 

‘the activities of its forebears, but st 18 not recapitulatory 
tm the tense of being determused te kind and veqence 
‘primarily by the order of appearance in the race. 

‘Toevaluntn the wancu theories of play snot, however, 
cour pretest paepote; wich fy to indicate the bearing 
‘of this discussion upon the part taken by intelligence 
fn animal and particularly biman Me. Fer an the fist 
place the exercise of intelligence will appear in cox- 
Jonetion wath * playful’ inatznct in this "Ieee 
for xt is part of amatizcive activity. But—and this 8 
‘the important quelsfcatoo—since im piey the * instunc~ 
uve’ end 8 neither urgent nor insistent, it bold upon 
intelligence its’ i proportionately "relaxed, and 
intelligence itself is peoportonately fee The habit 
or dispontion of inteligent exercise formed i the stern 
sisince of some compelling urge resppears when the 
genuine urge is abwent, but for that very reas00, 1 not 
fied te a single or dotsinant end. 

"And! so far an the level oz Kwts of Soteligent capacity 
‘admit, even am animal can exhibit some independent 
lay (or display) of satelligeace in lap occupied moments, 
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‘Hence the more or less iatelligeat play of Kobler’s apes ; 
and henoe the many instances of socalled ‘ curiosity * 
in the higher animal, iz the absence of any imperative 
inntinet. They were following what may better be 
called general tesdencies, rather than any instinct of 
‘culosty in parbcular. 

“The folowing propositices euay aecve as summary : 

{&) Intelligence appears ax the servant end assstent 
of stinct, both in the pralizminary stage where perception 
is focamplete, and in the intermediate stage of endeavour 
to satisfy the impulse, 

(2) There ia no need to postalate a separate instinct 
af curiosity; bot 

(3) In the form of play or in pecids not dominated 
by tastinctive stress the organiza may splay the freer 
inteligent concern in its surroundings, whether ak 
playfol independent exercue or as past of a play 
Instinctive process, 

So far thea we have been treating in thir chapter 
the fuctoning of mteligence a» the sastinctive stage 
fot aaumal and fuman life. Bet, ay the huznan ndvvidval 
develops, he becomes capable of profesooal or of w 
‘duinterented porvott of trath : and intelectual enqury 
‘ay be one of his dominant cccupations. The seeker 
after troth—the man of science, for example—may be 
actuated either by a love for truth as sich, ot by 
utilitarian motives, the Lope of duscovenes that may 
benefit honself or mankind. In the playful intelligence, 
fon the one hand, and is intelligence as contnbuting 
‘to instinchve sttudactions on the other, it might seem 
‘easy to detect the twofold basis on which these two 
types of intellectual disposition are but vp. But 
‘though a playful origin may explain the adult’s indul- 
{Grace in intellectual pastimes (eg. art, literature, cheas, 
fand even crosword Puzzles), xt will not account for the 
persistent seriousness of many troth-aeekera 

The solution is here provided by the actca of intelli= 
‘grace itsel. For intelligence at Ube human Jevel by ria 
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‘own exercie dacloses to man its own wility. It teaches 
Jim firstly that ris by permstent trith-seekang that dis- 
covencsusstal to man are made ; and again it reveals to 
fhm how much of suman value resulta from truths sought 
and secared for digovery's eaks. Hence the two tyes 
‘=the plulantbropic and the disinterested truth-seeker 
‘Though of course ia any indivdvel cate both motives 
sony be present. 

‘Fis ibe dlsposttion to the exercise of intelligence, 
claimed by some as itself Instinctive, appears 10 be 
largely acquired through the recogmition, raade posable 
bby intelligence, of the immeasurable value of ita own 
activity. | While we exust also add that this acqusrement 
(like al) uma acquirements) denves from an innate 
basis, namely, acapassty to epprenead relations, actuated 
by instincts oo thew owa bebuli, and thus vending to 
I'Eparate pesca nant titles eee 
2 teparate |p rastivet of int seen 
‘unwarranted and gratuitous. 

From the position we have now reached it will be 
ousble to attack with some hope of wccess the question 
‘whether intelligence in the servant or the taster of the 
Passions, the creature or the dector of impolse Thin 
onatitmies the subject matter of tbe following chapter 


CHAPTER IX 
INTELLIGENCE THE MASTER OP INSTINCT 


To the paychologist who regards satelligence ag an 
instrament Or capacity, and not us a force, it sight 
teem that the question whether ateligence ia servant 
ca tester has alveady been aaswered: Aa instrament 
Dy "definition implies some user, whose servast at is 
But in speaking of inteigence es ax instrumect we are 
merely using a convenient phywcal analogy in order 
lo expose one aspect of snligenee | Moree, even 
if we regard it as an matroment x does not follow that 
Int ony mai” We aya bgng te 
comin ty ating vt cater fora: Bo 
Sue ef 2 Inthe mune of ect my smpules 
or do I uae t merey to satay them?” iss the 
{Testion which wil tow be comadare. 

‘Tet Us gract that we start ble as crontares 
ominastiy of impels, that the infact, for the Brat 
Year ot hte at any rate a primary cecapred in obtaning 
Hauafation of poyweal cravings be makes Mite 
‘Gcerible attempt fo control them. We may further 
fadmit that animals lover than san throughout their 
lives sbow Little (though pertaps some) evidence of 
sitog above the level af wnatictive satisfactions. 

"Te the further question whether man in the course of 
individnal development ever really race above. the 
instinctive level, and subjects his instinctive ' drives’ 
othe sone of sone Nghe sho, he merbat 
‘rychologst, where be ix consistent woth his 
Fihucas © negative ener. Moreover, ite murpriing 
2d sguilcant that even so profenedly antemechanist 
Sn axthor ax McDevgall sppenrs to comtait huneelf to 8 
determusist doctnuae Indeed, os Uh very ground he hen 
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actually been charged with determinist snchnaticos 
"Directly ot indirectly.” saya McDougall, th instincts 
axe the prime movers of all human activity: by the 
Conative or impulsive force of some instinct (or of some 
Ihabit derived from an instinct), every train of thought, 
however cold and passionless it may sccm, is bore 
flong towards its end, aod every bodly actinty ix 
imbated and sustamed. The astinctive umpulser 
termine the ends of all actinties end supply the 
diving power by which all mental activities ure 
sustained’; and all the complex aatelletual epparatis 
of the most hnghly developed mund ss but © means 
towards theve ends, is but the instrument by whch 
these ampolses seck thelr satulactions, while pleasure 
tind pein do but serve to guide them sn ther choice of 
sneans.”! With authombes in both camps 1 agreement 
av to the subordination of inteligence (whether to 
Instinct within o¢ to exvwronmental stumul without) 
‘the counter argument seems badly oft for support. 

Lat ne tur now to commoa human experience, 
for it is roan experience that supplies the date of 
psychology and winch it the bumzean of peychology 
torystematee. Asweall know, botb our inner conscious 
‘experience and our outward coaduct permstently contra- 
dct the prychologist's determuust conclusons, The 
arent and the tescher—ané particularly the educated 
tind enlightened perest and feacher—ere alive to the 
daty of getting their chiliren to praction self-control, 
‘the control, that 18, of impulses instinctive or derived 
from the same, Enlightened sel-control is sooepted 
‘az an important (if not the most important) purpose 
of educaboa. Moreover, our ordinary language (and 
‘therefore the thoughts it signtSes) persistently carry the 
taine implication” We praise end blame, reepect and 
condemn: awerd merit ané demerit. Genuinely, and 
‘with meaning, Bot to admit diferenors of ment 1a 
umber of indsvidzals all equally and salely dominated 
sud determined by impulses over witch they excrese 
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and can exercise no control, is a palpable cbeurdsty ; 
just as it is equally absurd ca the same premue ti 
condemn or to pomsh s criminal, or to blame him for 
Oegrading himself, or for malng no affort to unprove. 
So far as we are determined by our impulses, we have 
xo further say in the matter; and our so-called pervonal 
‘godess or badness is only « name for good or fortune. 
Lf we go wrong, it is either our onginal impulses or our 
environment that sre at fault the criminal would 
seem to desecve sympathy rather than condemnation , 
‘while the virtuus man would deserve no praise for his 








irony? an elaborately digused untruth 

‘Lastly, let us turm to the most direct and most truly 
intimate’ kxowhdge we posess—our own immediate 
inner experience. Here, aga, we Sind ourselves—and. 
‘gan in proportion to our enightenment and education 
repentedly mpoung checks upon our impulses, and 
aware of m coofict between impalse and some higher 

thority. We are all awase, avore or lass, and mote 
or les often, of what we term the voice of conscieace, 
‘meaning by conscience, not a calculation of advantage 
to oursstves in terma of impulse extisctions, bot & 
flim arespective of such calculation, and felt as 
superior to it This couscience clams our obedience in 
spite of the inetestions of impulse, or any derice 10 
tecure our own pleasure. In daly life thus struggle 
Setween jeapole and conscience Ie often over Jong 
petleds for many of us not keeoly 12 evidence: {oF 
rometmes impalee and duty cowncide, and sometimes 
Impules are not so strong, nor the dictates of cansesence 
40 loar aad decisive, a 40 bring the struggle to = heed, 
or produce a vivid and {mpressive awarenss of stsiving 
on the side of comsience, or of yelding to a lower 
futhonty. But in some moral citis where we find 
ourselves rensting « een tamptation we know, and 
Know sntensely, that we are not engaged in balancing 
confictisg satisfoctons of impulse, but in inbitating 
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npalse in the service of some ideal. The marty: at 
‘he stake, and the hero who prefers death to dishononr, 
4s not merely calculating on the chences of an eternity 
of instinctive satisfactions, but is asserting some hugher 
‘value, something not trensiatable in terms of snstinctive 
satisfaction at a. 

‘We may now briefly review two cootrasting soconats 
of the nature of thoe over-uling conscience, the conflict 
Detween which and impale is © cardinal fact of human 
‘enperteace. 

‘One view, adopted by the mechanist psychologist, 
is that the confict i either a mere allunoe, er, at least 
fo fax ay the science of peychology is concerned, rust 
‘be 90 regarded. Since, however, the systematization 
‘of mental procesyes and phenomena isthe prime function 
of the science of peychology, that scence has either to 
fnchude all important classes of phenomena within its 
ayster, or, {ht regards one class as naghpble, to explain 
fan what procple it pustiies duregarding ‘thet class 
rather than any other. And ager, of it regards that 
class 45 illusory, 1¢ has to offer some explanation why 
‘hut elana is thece, how at bag comme to erat, Tt bas to 
find a place m Its system ether for the phenomena 
themvelves, or, if the phesomena ba alusory, for the 
‘ludon. What purpose 1s served by this elaborate and 
ironical mockery? Until some answer is fortheoming 
to this qseston, we may act ande the mechanistee 
‘assumption,* and accept, at least provisionally, the 
‘uapentnes of confict Between priciple and impulse 
‘asa real experience, real, that is, for a science of human 
poychology, whch takes as its data the mestel 

a of man. 

‘Am alternative to the expedient of solving the probless, 
dy denying its existence or ite relevance, isto admit the 
problem but attempt no solution. This is the attitude 
of those who regard thes prisaple, this conscience, this 

Tin oven" of ow machete emp wom 
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higher authority, a5 something arbitrary, mysterious, 
unaccountable. Is one case science claims defeat as 
victory, in the other it merely admits defeat But, 
ince the probiem conceals the key to human character, 
itis necessary for « science af human mature to attempl 
its solunon. It may help to clear the femue i we furs, 
for a moment to two attempts recently mada 


in the book entitled Problems of Personality writen in 
Ronour of Profeascr Morten Prince» Interpreting 
character as intubiton of impulse in accordance with 
4 regalative priseple he comes to the question why 
this mlubition should teke place > for in the last resort 
as tlready pouated out above—it docs take place 1a 
spite of any impulse that we can regard ax instinctive 
oF as dexived from instinctive impulses. Now the man 
Sutpate comnacncy i adhtg” to, prises 
superioe com 10" 

itrespectrve of the impulse ofthe moment. Iz default 
‘of better explanation of this tendency to adhere 10 
Principle, Roback postulates the exuteace in each of 
tun of an urge to coasiateney, which however varies 12 
dogree us between indrndoals* Thus some attan mere 
character than others He suggests as physiological 
‘buss for thas diferent reastance valves of the synapaea* 

His suggested explanation, Bowever, coeriy eaves 
‘the matter where it stands. For sace thie urge is part 
of the eadowmest of the indmndual, 3 is tantamount 
to adding another to the number of the mstncis, and 
te a reduction of character to the Jevel from which be 
sat out to rai On this hypethans tbe moral coafict, 
‘he authority of oouscience, the exercise of selfcontrol, 
ramain illusory, for Robati’s "inbibytion of impulse * 
45 merely one hereditary urge proving stronger then 
Another: we appear to be controlling cur ampalses, 
bt really itn the stronger innate urge that wins. Tous 
Roback returzs to the very position he has been 
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contesting. On the other hand his “ge for 
consistency” contains 2 hint of an important truth. 

A. diferent solution is proposed by Professor 
McDougall. In his view the development of character 
consists in the building ap of a system of sentiments 
or organized emotional attachments or attitudes towards 
fdeas, ideals, or objects © 

Sentiments as they develop, may, however, conflict 
wath one another. Harmony, or true unuty of character, 
therefore demands the davelopmest of a muster 
sentiment ; and the only master sentiment capable of 
fffecting complete harmony 1 the sentiment of ell- 
regard. By this 19 meent a sentiment for the ideal or 
Ighest self. 

‘The question then arises what is this deal or bighest 
‘elf, ths self above the self as socally accepted? What 
Jn satherity which my even clam to defy the wal 
code 

To this question McDougall gives the answer that it 
is the self as viewed by an assumed ideal spectator * 
‘But this merely shifts the problem on to the spectator ; 
and surely many of us would add the comment that we 
‘are not conscious in momenta of conflict of reference to 
‘any ideal spectator at all, 

‘We must therefore make another attempt to face the 
problem. If we are only cbaying encther impulse, why 
‘the distinctive character of the confict ? For ‘it 18 
‘experienced not as a vacillation between rival impulses, 
Dut as subjection aad control of ampulse by something 
experienced not a3 impulse, but as something bigher, 
fand—cunously enough, weaker—leas instigaticg, but 
‘yet imperative. If, ou the ather band, itis oot wnather 
impalse, why ace we impelled to obey it ? 

‘Before saggesting un answer to this question, we may 
observe in passing that to admit the reality of a separate 
co independent principle is to reader one answer to tbe 
‘question which introdaced this chapter, " Is mteligence 
‘tbe servant or master of instinctive impalse?”” For 
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intelligence on this bypothesis appears ws servant not af 
instinct, but of this logher prnople ot authonty, or 
rather aa an instrament med by this anthority in its 
coutral of impulse. But since of course none of us ever 
oeceeds in securing perfect control of sion on all 
‘occasions, the degree to which inteligeuce thus domun- 
ates impulse vanes from man fo man, and from one 
‘ecanion to another. 

‘A corollary to this proposition 1s also worth noting. 
ts that the form of the question 1s intelligence the 
servant of master of umpulze >” makes a Wrong ascurp- 
‘ton, Tt implies that the relaton of master to servant 
ie natural law or a stable fact; und that we are 
concerned wath the ascertaining of « fact. The question 
‘Would more faisly be stated: “Can ioteligence rule 
impulse? and, How far does st normally 40 90?” 
‘The answer being that a higher priacple, or, more 
accurately, "you "and ‘I'm virtue of x bghes priverple 
fn vs, can and in some degree do rule our impulses, and 
‘ise our mteligente for the parpose But we can retura 
fo die man question whes weave carsied the argument 

So tar then attempts to valve the mystery of this 
ruling principle have ended sn faalure. It stl faces us 
‘us unacconstable and apparently arbitrary, at any rate 
it has not been exhibuted as folowing any lew conustent 
with its unigue character, 

‘The clair that we sre now abost to make is that 
aychology can consstestly include thus principle or 
authority within its aystem without weakenng its 
‘ontion as a science, forthe principle is not the arbitrary 
thing it appears to be, but observes a definite intelligible 
law. 











The ideal (whether of self or spectetor) for winch the 
indrviduat acquires or develops a sentiment is, it may 
‘be suggested, not an ideai derived from any mysterious 
or novel source, but one derived directly from sntelhgence 
iteell, Tt js indeed the expreséon and cutcome of 
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intelligence, Itis th result of intelligence spprebending 
the extended implications of the rules of social 
convemence. Whes the individual accepts from hs 
fellows the socal rule “Thou shalt not steal" be 15 
nabled, by virtue of his intelligence, to epprebend the 
‘eations embodied in the rule, and to relate them again 
amore widely. If takiog what belongs to B as the act 
‘that  soctally reprebeasbie, den for A to use B's ideas 
ama book he ys about t0 publish, wathout acknowledg 
ment, is equally reprehensible; and 90 in maigning B, 
or talang away some valuable quality he pomewes "So 
‘tao wat wrong to tax the poor in order to reheve the rich 
lor this the nck takang the property of the poor)—, 
‘or beguiling B into baymg land st twnce its rea value { 
and #9 on, By vietae of sstelhgeace the indavidnal 
Aapprebends the relations of almlarity between varymg 
sutuatlons, and thus extends the social re and males 
it more comprebensive. In vartur of uy int 
fhe apprehends the prnciple underiyihg the rule, the 
‘which st embodies ; and the sentiment which 
aha soem Sr sr beam 8 Suter SF 
ts underiying ps 
‘So lang howsver as the extension of the princple, his 
apprebension of it is sstuations other thas those to which 
it primanly applied, sre exteosions more or lee sccep'- 
able to oF accepted by has fellows, his adberence to the 
‘Peweiple has soeial support, and le may be represented 
fs achag from motes of personal convemence In 
other words he does not, or need not, appear as rising 
above the level of impulse, or derived deses, for be may 
‘ba obaying bis law through social fear or the denre to 
excel or {0 be at one with his felows—ail these being 
‘motives which rest on an fosbnctive basis. But directly 
1s epprebends extexsions of the prciple beyond those 
socially accepted, and even in opposition to the social 
‘de of his time, the explonston 1x terms of couvemence 
to longer obtains. For be is found defying the obcisl 
ode oF roe, scting uct i fear of his fellows or from 8 
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desire for ther epproval but inspite of hit fears of ther, 
tnd jn spit of Uher Gsapproval. The martyr aocepts 
‘he stake, and Socraica bu hemlock. ‘The true nature 
af that adherence (0 praciple which constitutes the 
highest typeof character ‘now becomes apparent 
“Tih indevidual 09 an mteligeat being is vindicating the 
udhorty of hs own inlaligence. 

"And he bas good reason far Going s0, For it is 
rocinly this ateDigence stseM which comsitutes bis 
superiority over the sect and the epe. In defying 
{te authority, be & defying and repucating that which 
be reengnizes as bis Bigbest fonction and possesion, 
Hie is in fact degrading bis ighast seit. “That. sli 
however isnot hs highest se merely because St 90 n 
the ayes of a sda spectator, bot acum it the 

telgent wal, recogainng sis own highest 
Poncipie. Tt is that principle which bas, through 
‘evolutionary epochs, been slowly attaining higher and 
higher developesents colmunatiog in maz. For man to 
hacogard or defy its dictates is to repadnate that which 
is the nique achievement of mas. It that which 
transcends instinct, and in vietoe of which man's 
behaviour cas tanacend and thereorecootrol satnctive 
Ddehaviour. 

‘Ths thn the bighest type af character, iu which, a8 
MeDougall puts st, the personality attains unity, 
‘achieved when chatacter barmonues wth inteligesce, 
in other words whea the princsples 10 which the 
{ndividial adheres are the rst comprebentive principles 
‘which hs intelligence can dsclose 20 Bum.) Se for a5 
The adheres 10 these peintiols in conduct he ceaains 
suaster of his unpalses, and the story x wet hum. But 
diretly he yride to any iepuse, where nich concen 
in not in accordance with these principles, be at once 
experience the cscrepancy between wtt be recogairet 
te bis Righeat schererest and that which be shares 
‘with the brite crtstion below him. The man ban 
yilded fo the beast. Every mock defeat therefore is a 
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blow to his selirespect, to his seatiment of regard for 
his highest soli. Hence bis sbame, the emotion that 
accompanies not yest defance of = social code, but 
awarencss of selidegredation. 

If thie soooumt of the nature of the highest authority 
bbe the true one, an answer to the question of thia chapter 
fs now Sorthcoming. Inteligesce is the servant of 
Instinctive umpulse so far and so long asit does not aasert 
ifs oun sothonty. The emumal and the infent are at 
‘this etage. Mas however happens to poate mteligence 
fof suck a level as to be able throngh it to universalize 
‘the principlas underiying his soca) conduct. 

‘So far as be approaches this wniversalization, and 20 
far as he adberes to the comprebenave principles of 
conduct 10 decived, he brings, through atelligrace, Bix 
matnetve (and acquired) impulses vader control. 
‘Thus, on this further analyuis, i appears that mtelligence 
1 nat yust the servant of the seal, bat 3s tact so the 
Creator of the ideal. Tt is thus master so sts own hone, 
Ttsets up {ts own authority. The deal is no mysterious 
asbitrary principle, of voice, or conscience, separate 
from and super te but is ‘the very 
expression of anteligence steel: the very embodiment 
of reason —the exact opponite of the caprcinas and 
the arbitrary. 

‘We are now able to discover the element of truth 
Roback’s urge for conusteacy, and McDovgal’s sent 
‘ment of regurd for the ideal spectator. Tea of course 
consistency, and the most comprebansive consistency, 
which characterises conduct directed by mtelgence, 
for apteligence is the discoverer of consistences. in 
varying situations, ané consequently barmonises tbe 
‘behaviour that applies to them. But to describe it a3 
Prompind by on mgs, sod that urge matter of 

‘may further a function of & varying innate 
fenicay ©) rehtonee Lt span mt Gert 
‘the truth. The man of character achieves consistency 
{n spite of inconastext sonate mrges, ia spite of urges 
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{0 inconsistency. Character he acquires aot through 
{following impulse, but through choosing to act consist- 
‘eatly with his own highest salf—his self ax inteligent. 
Hence also 2 certain appropriatenem in the wse of the 
phrase “ the ideal spectator.” as that for which he 
evelops this ragard, 20 long s we trent the phrase only 
sss metaphor. For in its sloofness from the merely 
impulsive man (the slave of confuctung passions), in its 
‘culm detachment, inteUigeace may be compared tow 
spectator. But the paradox must not be missed that 
in concrete fact the spectator is alsc in charge of the 
spectacle; of, to put xt more correctly, 1 an spectator, 
of Lap integent, control myvelf ap instinctive. 


PART Il 


CHAPTER X 
‘HE PROBLEM OF INTELLIGENCE AND YOLITION 


rts one of the paradoxes of modem paychology that 
‘he student ax be enters on the subject finds himself 
committed to & preliminary view of human nature, 
‘ora set of asrumptions concerning it, the very opposite 
of those upon which all of us, including even peytholo- 
fits, actually conduct our lives. In actoal ife we assume 
all along the line that man can and does mate and 
choose ha own behaviour, and is able to control and 
intubit impulses he has isberited or acquired, and to 
act of has choice at the moment otherwise than thote 
ampiles prompt. 

‘Ths is the premise imphed in ame or praise, for 
‘when we prause or blame a fellow buman being we 
commend him, not as we commend a machone i it ia 
coiled and greased and working without a hutch, but 
45 4 being capable, in the act for whaeh we praised him, 
of exerensing an immediate control over his own activity 
nd exerclsing thet coattel m a certeun (namely a right) 
direction Conversely we blame him when he fails to 
exercine that comizol. 

‘And on the same assumption does each indivadual 
‘latte of prause himself: blames himsef for not having 
‘on some occasion acted otbervnse than be aid, ot 
‘experiences a moment of pride or setrespect that m 
1s moral crus he chose to act in a way that he himself 
approved. 

‘On precisely the same ammption does every teather 
and parent educate his child to develop hus character, 
meaning by character motbing more nar lew than just 
the acquired disposition to contro} and inksbit impulse 
according to some pricciple or prineplea which he is 
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to prefer, thatis to choose in preference, to mere impulse. 
For if character is a fashioned will itis the individual 
‘himself sho is its fasbioner. 

‘But the modem student of the scleace of peychology 
finds himself as be goes on with his stody becoming 
often unwatingly and iendiously—mdoctrnated. with 
premises winch directly contradict hus experience, his 
‘insophiste 





does not rly upon any professed ducuaaon of these 
premuses, bat is mplicit in the very nature of the 
student's cecupation. He learns as st were by doing : 
‘he imbibes the doctrine because he begins by applying 
it, For since as a atudent of science he 1s engaged 12 
seeking the laws, the uniormities, which underhe 
Tuman behavior, the agsumpbon’ y that homes 
‘bebaviour can be expressed in ungormities, and that 
‘wherever be turns his attention they exist to be found, 
only he searches ditgently enough to discover them. 
The doctrine thas quietly asmmed by hum as next 
to be defended, for after all the discrepancy between 
the doctrine anid the actanl daily expenence is, even 
in the present age with its sclenuite paychic dominant, 
‘tooglaring to passwithoat notice. Persuaerve arguments 
are canly forthcoming. They urually take one or other 
‘of two forms, or both together. On the oue hand there 
is the argument that inammimch as all sowence is in ate 
ature a search for universal truths, xt is bound to 
assume their exuatence, so that baman nature as 2 
subject of scienbtic study mmst be regurfed as the 
‘expreauon of general laws or prinesples, and therefore 
fs behaving is accordance with them. On no other 
assumption can sclence pursue sts tase 

‘The other argument is not always distinguished from 
‘the previous one. Tt consists in maintamning that the 
ssrumption which science makes shout the unrveraulity 
of law is also true Human nature must not only be 
fsgusned for the purposes of scieatic study to bebave 
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fn eccordance with laws, but actually does behave in 
accordance with them, oo that science in justified 20 
its dogme. 

It is to be noted that according to the first premise 
volition ia the sense of an abihty on the part of the 
Individual to decide how he shall act ix any given case 
uappears from the sence of paychology ; according 
to the second premise xt disappear from amas 
Tehaviour itself, All evests ure cused, that as, 
take place according to universal laws. An act of 
volition san event. Therelore ts an cnused. There- 
fore 1 does not cause ssa. Hence the experience of 
‘volition as ourselves exusing oar own acts 1 alk 
‘This type of reasoning rests for xs validity upon the 
second of the two presses: the assumption of the 
science of paychology x eld to be true. 

Most general ducusnons of peycbology, pasticulaly 
those shied as text books for young students, amply 
rather than esgert the acceptance of both these dopants, 
and by banng their whole cxpoxbon upon them 
‘mmomate them nnresisted nto the stodent und, for 
‘to offer resistance to an infhience we must fist know 
it enate Subject to the evo pryctuc domunante of the 
paiod, the evolutionary domuaant on the ont hand 
And the scientifc om the other, current expostions of 
peychology begin thax treatment of the subject with 
Ghose aspects of buman behaviour which seem pror in 
time—ita “aniwal" and physslopeal aspecti—and 
‘again with those elements im Debaving which are more 
readily expresabie it terms of unveraal inws, the bodily 
mechanums, Thus am current textbooks, or in more 
slaborate treatments of general paychoiogy, we do not 
usually arrive at the topic of volition until the lower 
level aspects of human bebavionr have heen depoted of, 
if indeed we ever amve at if at all Coming to ths 
‘unique phenoreecon toward the end af hip course, when 
Ihe has already Built up a scheme of bebaviour which bes 
1ho place for it, the student's temptatum is seldom 
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exited to push the awicward intruder a litle to ont 
side, to refuse to recognize its true colours, to treat it 
fs inagnifcant or ss an umpestor usdeserving ofa place 
in w "xcience of Psychology.t A few paychologuts 
‘Pechape mare honest or more perepicuous than the rest 
kive it « glance of recognition for what it ls—they face 
the problem momentanly {end more or perhaps lest 
‘boldiy), and pass (pechaps a little uncomfortably) to the 
comeiusion of ther subject. 

‘Thus it comes about that « unique protess in evidenos 
sm human dehaviour, dutinctive {at ste highest level) 
of mun, and therefore fundamental 1m any study of 
‘aman as compased with anal psychology, a power 
4n virtue of which man is capable of individual develope 
Bent far above that of the brite, 1s mmply sot aside, 
‘The problem is shelved, or ootlawry pronounced against 
10 irregular, v0 lewters, an rstrader, who threatens to 
‘upset that iniversal barmony, to dislocate that huge 
machine, to the level of which it m the pongo of 
‘modern science to raise our human nature instead of 
leurng vs f2 the rtndom wages of « eupponiio 


"itbere are, however, reasons to bebeve (1) that. hut 
treatment of voltion in paychology rests on a false 
feonception of the meaning end function of scienc 
4) that science has much to gain acd nothing 10 fear 
Dy the frank admisnon on its merits of the authentiaty 
of wall; (3) that a systematic account of human nature 
is perfectiy compabble with the edmssion of voltion 
‘asa fundamental proces; (4) that until its given 
its doe place in « science of paychology all that a 
most distinctively bmman in Biman behaviour goes 
‘wmexplained. 

Tu fine, on a proper understanding of volition ax 
adequate 2nd complete account of human bebavienr 
Aapends, 

It is convenient to approach these contentions by 
Prelimivary connderatop of variant interpretations af 
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frce aill—-the faculty of volition—end af the vemse in 
‘which the term can most usefully be employed in fuman 
peychology. One sense of the term, abibty to do 
anything, oF to act just as one pleases, we may at once 
Giaregard. “Man is so clearly limited in freedom of 
ction, in ireedom to do as he might wash, by hus physical 
and social exmconment and by his own bodily constito- 
‘tion, and indeed by Bis mental Lraitations, that 20 one 
can senously maintam the opposte. 

We may connder three other interpretations, Of 
these the fret is the view that withis the limatatioas of 
‘the enviroument and of hus bodily and mental structure 
‘mans free to chooge and to set about undertaking any 
Lune oF couse of eoeduct ammspective of, and actually 
in defiance of, previous experiences of accumulated 
influence. By freedom of cboxce as here meant that his 
choice ip determined by nothing other than tbe wil 
flaelf; the tndavidual create his owa choxee, mtiates 
his own activity. If is truly spontaneous, He it his 
own cause # 

Free wall ta this sense too may be discousted. It 
involves ducoatinaity of behaviour. If at any moment 
‘wen were capable of a completely fresh act, respective 
of anything « the past, our developroent would be 
chaotic and unpredictable. Indeed there would be 50 
development at all. Moreover, there could algo be no 
‘esponsibaity, for there would be so continuing indsvideal 
to be responuile, or to be responsible to ; you of today 
are not continuous with you of to-morow. You of 
‘yoaterday have na necessary relevance to you of to-day. 
T cannot bold you at any time responsible for any act 
fat any other time. Reward and punishment, praise 
and blame, encouragement and exhortation Have mo 
significence im « scheme of Ie that bas no scheme, in 
‘which every momeat of behaviour is a complete change 
from every other. 

Moreover this extreme" freedom is elf comtradictory. 
1t denies man freedom over himself, since bess 20 lovget 
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master of kis own futere bis efforts to attain a gotl, 
to alter fun own character or his envaronment, are 
ecesanly vain, for the premuse ads of no effective 
resaltant. Complete momentacy freedom is permanent 
impotence, We may therefore repudiate tus conception 
of fecedom a8 sel-anaibulating as well az anconnatent 
‘ath our actaal expeneace of ourselves. Ue shares with 
Complete determinism the objection that 1 teats at 
illusory the phenomese which 1 underiakes to explana. 
"Deserving of more attention se a third hypotbest, too 
‘widely favoured by peychologss of profesod determimst 
Ghd tondetermmst echoo's 10 be dscarded without 
tarelulconsideretion ‘The concept mey be coavemently 
appeeached by contrasting a man with « machine A 
‘machine is not free to act, because its movernents are 
determned solely by the action upon it of the environ 
ment—an automobile does not start unt the driver 
farts the eagise, and stn movements, unmedately of 
cnginally, but completely, are under tus control Tt can 
do nothing of Steel. x¢ does not coutera whan it the 
pangs of its own actinty. Tt has 20 seltsctonty 
Man however ig both gackine and diver be 1s sell. 
active, the source of hus roovements 1s withio He 
1g is Own oelestarter, and kas own contones contol. 
‘Tams ns will may be considered a8 free fom the sok 
determunaton ef the ernzooment, fer the y2dnnduel 
freely moves bumself; he ss ho owa source of actonty 

‘The argument howeeer does not stop here For 
ater all, the wil as chace can also be 00 represented 
ft ula denves from within. Bat, as contrasted. wrth 
the concept of the wil as succesuve acts of capmece, the 
hhypothens now amg examined takes note ofthe 
contmaty and stabilty of the indivdoal. The wail 
su exhibited ancordingly not as the momentary expression 
of nothing tm partculae, but as the expresxoa and 
outeome ofa Developing from ita past, 
2 resultant of its own peat, and at any momet, $0 t0 
speak, the lat word om the subject. The walls tna 
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said to be free when it expresses tbe total personulity.* 
‘The wil is free am that it le the whole man active, the 
‘whole mao expresang kumself end oot just the result 
‘of the momentary action upon him of the environment. 
So far us ha exprewses himself be is froe, so far a3 he is 
at the moment extemally determined, he is not free. 
‘Thus the term freedom is vindiested io shat: (2) this 
‘actrvity mm determined {oom wlth, is therefore sl 
determmed ; (2) the self that determines xt the whole 
‘aif, not Just the momentary or partial call. What 
‘more freadom could be posable? Here we have the 
‘organism expresung 1t3 own nature 

‘Plousbte as thie theory appears at frst sight it hus 
‘two fundamental objections for the paychologist 
jmplng ta expla (that 2 to find a reasonable place 
1m hus system for) the actuel phenomena of human nature 
fand behaviour Tn the frst place xt w just when the 
‘moan 18 not acting asa whole, jurt when the individual 
1s divided agaunet huméalf, that the fact of wall, the act 
of vohtion, 18 mest an’ evidence And the second 
objechon 1 that the peculiar charactensies of the 
‘experience of volinon became om this accoust just as 
illusory as on the most thorough-gomg determina : 
i the “whole man” theory may be only 
determniam mn diegusse. 

Theve two objections are not independent of one 
another. Indeed the clam that the wall represents the 
‘whole man can be maintained only by regarding the 
inner confict as illuiory. The man ceraazas whole only 
{in oo far as the confict between the contending eleyoenta 
within him is not regarded as ¢ real durcnion ; only, 
that is to say, of we discomnt the voltional expenencs, 
are we enabled to descnbe our actin at any moment 
fs the remltant of cur total past. On the whole man 
hypothesis then freedom of the wall s a misnomec. 

‘W. B. Pillsbury may be ested as exemplifying this way 
cof thinking. Tn a chapter towards the end of hia widely 
‘used Fundamentals of Paychology he arcords a bnef 
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treatment to the subject of the wilt “All are agreed,” 
hhe state, “that when the will acta, t acts iz She ight 
of the motives: st is an expresnon of the nature of the 
rman ; and that in tara as dependent upon his matineta 
and ‘training, hs imroediale purposes and. general 
teat.” 2 & term to desigaate the whole man 
‘active, or a word used to distinguish between automatic 
feta and those that imply choice and are controlled by 
the system of purposes.” 

So far we may follow Pillzbury: he sppears to be 
admitting ideals and porpoces as factors inthe situation 
imdependest of the yagtncts and man's innate attnbutes 
But if that were s0, sts eurzous that in the body of his 
book he has takes 20 trouble to explain how these 
factors that control our behaviour anse and develop. 
But it seers he does not credit porpones and ideals with 
{Independent authority, s0 that be escapes this critilses 
only however to encounter the otber For though 
‘man’s acts " are the expression of the whole man and be 
ta fee to do us he chooses and “the man is free to do 
hat he desires” yet we are told mediately afterwards 
“hin desires are the ontcome of hay instincts and 
environment and over these he baa kite contzo! ” 

‘The will then scoording to Pulsbary is the whole man 
active, and therefore free. But the man ay he is at any 
‘time 15 determined by hus instincts and hus environment 
and therefore st is not foee For after al) he x 20t 
responsible for his snstincts, and therefore not for his 
environment Uniess something other than hus instants 
Gatecrne lus handing of Je But nothing other 1s 
provided us. Thas the wholeness of the whole man it 
‘Preserved at the cost of his freedom. 

Perhaps it was some eense of the inconsistency of this 
conclnsion that induced the insertion of the qualying 
“hitle! Ts xt « grudging admisaoa of the claims of 
volition after ali? We aze not told how this “iste 
control” is exercised. If volition as independent of the 
instineta is intended, why does it recave no freaiment 
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‘1 factor am poychology ? Tf the man dots exercise 
fany contral at all, how is it that we get no account of 
‘this important. prychological interpolator? Pilabury 
appears to have slipped sn a saving word at the last 
moment in the interests of common sense. But be bas 
sacrifed Ins " whole man m the process, for the man 
exermaing control over his instincts 19 no longer the 
‘whole man : his rastnets aze on one side and something 
hse is on the other, He is devided against himself 

‘What in Pillsbury ia a momentary quan appears 
to be much more definitely felt by Woodworth.* He 
foea to far as to abandon the View vat the willed act 
Feprasents the whole man. Bit be ia unwalling to leave 
the whcle man altogether out of the prt 
Aeacribes the volitional experiecce a5 follows 
asea of confict the lower motive being the stronger, 
bhow can it ever be the higher motive get the decision } 
‘Well, the Sight 1 not just a conflict between these two. 
Other motives are draws into the fray, the whole man 
in drawn in, and st wa quention which side is the stronger. 
Fear of ridicule or entieasm, sense of duty, self respect, 
ambition, adaals of welt, concern for the welfare of ancther 
emvon, loyalty to a socal group, may be ranged on the 
mde of the weaker motive and gve if an advantage 
over the stronger 

Thus Woodworth coutmds not that the willed act 
represents or exprenves the whole mun, but only thet 
it involves his actvity—a very different. proposition. 
‘Ths propontion it is worth noticang 1 equally question 
bie: for though it i no doubt troe that in a casa of 
contlict or besitation the indrvaduel entertains a number 
‘of considerations, or is moved by a number of impulses 
¢ emotional spurs, it does not in the least follow that 
all the impolies or emotional incitements of which the 
‘an js capable, nor indeed all that are relevent to the 
probiem, sctually come ia In tbe ormal course of 
Associative memory ¢ certain xomber of associated 
‘experiences, and m the normal eouree of the functioning 
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of intelligence a certain ommaber of fresh relations appear 
‘is eonscioumass, with ther attendant exotions, but 
there 18 ne gusrantee, and indeed 20 Litcibood, that 
‘the whole of the individual's emotional repertoires 
repeated every time be commders a bard case. We 
know that it is not so. How often do we in looking 
ack on x decision regret that vome consideration 
‘and some very relevant emotion or motive failed on the 
‘Sceamod to put ia x88 appearance, aad we acted, a8 WO 
hink afterwards, wrongly. 

‘There is of course n9 sharp dividing line between 
cases of conllict and cases of no confict : there are all 











here are, a9 Jameg bas. 
{he et which the eutcome of «singe strong amps 
‘and the set which results from consideration,* 


‘where a variety of motives that do, or we think should, 
‘weigh with us are turned over in our minds, and'we (hot 
‘our motives—an all amportant distinction*) eventually 
‘torn the cate. 

But what does Woodworth mean by the "whole 
man?" He daily to define this term anywhere ; bat 








tives, fear of ridicule, ease of duty, concern for others, 
and wo on. The fallacy lies sn thet frequest mare of 
the prychologist, the hypostatization of abstractions, 
‘as if a'man were made up of s umber of motives, af 
1 house is of bricks. The wholeness of the sndividual 
is not to be estimated by aggregating the motives that 
Actuate him ia a penod of confict and heatation, and 
claming that if enougs of them come up, the whole 
aman ng been drawe 12 

‘There is yet another fallacy anderlying the “ whole 
‘man “ argument—e fallacy which Woodworth's example 
brings ost clearly. It is the essomption thet an act 
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i not a willed act unles it has bean carefully covsidered, 
and a number of motves have been operative a deciding 
1 The degree of volstom behund an act 19 not however 
proportioned te the amount of consideration or reflection 
‘receding i, nor to the number or variety of the motives 
in play, I'may strongly wall ax act fram the single 
motive of altruistic sympathy. Or theo may be 
operative only two conficting motives, sty love or 
tender feeling on the one side and fear on the other, as 
‘when a father rescues ina child from Sre in immsent 
danger of his own life. He may bave been a tirud 
rman, and a strong eflot of will beve been required. 
But he certa:nly cannot be represented as the whole 
‘man active in the sense employed by Woodworth of 
1 man, actuated by « auszber of motives and conndera- 
‘ona, choosing his ection as « consequence of all of 
them. The whole many not ia thus sense drawn in, 
‘And, the point of importance bere, the presence ot 
‘abaeace of wil in the act, or the degree of volition bebind 
24 shin no way correlative to the ammount of wholeness” 
wrought inte activity. 

‘Three conclusions follow from this examination of the 
“whole man dogma. (1) Wall i» not the whole man 
sctive, in the sense ascnbed by these and many other 
‘aychologists, (2) The preseace or abseace of will does 
‘Bot depead pos the presence of s greater os Jase namber 
of an individual's range of operative motives. (3) Tt 
1 fant where the individual feela himself least whole, or 
where he feels tuasel divided against himeelf, that 
‘will most conspicaoualy comes fn. it is being pulled in 
‘opponte directions, zot being pulled in meny chrections, 
that provides one of the conditions (and aote oze, not 
the only, condition) in which wil is hikely to be most 
endext. 

"That this signifcant phenomenon of willis exhibited 
fn yust these caves seems t2o ebviows end enivesal an 
caperince to requre dwelling upon. But the reader 
‘who still hankers after the view of will es the resultant 
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of a act of instinctive impulses or motives might consider 
‘he following contrasted casea. Let fun coneder the 
case of « little child torn between the Genre for the 
forindden eméy and the fear of punishment. The 
candy i near, the pumshment distant and uncertain, 
He taker the candy. Another child, protably but not 
eceasaniy older, x the similar situstcn alo experienced 
theae conflicting votives. Bat he does uot take the 
candy. Why?” Because be has accepled a. priscaple 
“No eating Between eotals,” and eating the candy 
‘would confit with this principe, In the fiat case the 
‘iid may fastly be sald to yield to the etronger of two 
‘motives, It should be noted that itis the active subject 
that yields, uot one motive yielding to another, an 
usinteligbla propesition® Will meonspiruous But 
the tecond case is radially and fundamectally different, 
‘The chud is not pulled Between two motives, yrldlng 
to the trmger 4 be whe dee the pgs 
aman teing, dominaies both hie motion. “He 6 not 
‘rll, a Kast not decisively plied, by any mace, in the 
Sense of 0 instenctios space af all He, th chld, 
inhibits hin motives by adhering to a principle, The 
child 40 inhubiting hus motives an" waling. Hw abaity 
to do jon ths w Bis fcalty of wi. And an thus respect 
we many fairly call hum free. This abrhty constitutes 
his capacity for freedom. In the oxe case the subject 
imposes upon hus impalses ; x the other hus impulses 
{impose upon kim, Mareaver, be sabjecive experences 
fase diferent. In the one there as an actual keen 
consciousness of ssifactiity, of initiative, of mastery 
(it is not posible to find an exact term for the unigue 
experience) which 1 lacking m the otber. 

‘Auyoue who interprets wl a8 the expression of the 
‘Whole maa sctive, or as the resultant of an " ensemble 
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af impulies.” 26 & room textbook in psychology pats 
I, or of, "the um total of all our impalses towards 
activity"? may do well to ponder these contrasting 

"We may return to this or amilar contrasts again, but 
18 pertinent now to poust out that even if the whole 
san hypothesis rand, itis slending to eal” the 
‘whole man active” fre ut any reasonable seate of the 
ord. "Tt does not follow that because an act ray be 
aimed to expres the whole man therefoce the maa is 
free, On the contrary there may be no diference in 
ritefple between ths concept andcamplete determilais. 
‘The freedom claimed for on the bypothess is freedom, 
from determination by the enviroament. The man 
acts m accordance wath impolses from within, that 
feom his own nature But w th freedom zou)? Te 
there ny gene choice of alternative acts? It 
{reodoua foc the unmediate control by the exirozmeat 
‘in all that this freedom signies, the freedom turns out 
to be Mlusory. ‘For masmuch as man’s ature 99 02 
the hypothesis the outcome of and contsnvoas wath bis 
past, and his past at aay moment with previous con- 
tions, his nature aed behaviour are decived by direct 
contimsty from has nature and tendences at birth, and 
fover them he bad so control. His endowment wat 
joven him: he did oot and was not free to choose st, 
Gi two machines, one that u worked by hand and goes 
only 30 Jong 29 someone is workang it, aad azother that, 
‘once act working, goes on, as we say, of is own accord, 
1 there any sense im wach one 1 freer to choose its awe 
schon thas the other 7» What freedom is added to a5 
engine by puttog all its woris inade it? Both are 
oquilly dntecmised by the caaker of the works. The 
ne bes no more geauine sel-determination than the 
othe. 

But the freedom which you and I are conscious of 
‘when in 2 moral confict we dette to choose the better 
‘od barder course's something more than mere awareness 
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‘hat the impulses moving us ace withio ; it is clos an 
sawnrenest that we—you and I—apart from the impoliea 
that stir wa, can and do choose the act, and proceed to 
execute wt accordingly. It is not even true either that 
wwe decide the wining impulse or turn the scale a0 
favour of one or other method. Tt ix nat the impulse 
that wing, bot the decider. We may not be deciding 
bebocon Smpnes at all. Thet isa fale way of Putting 
it The case wot one of x0 many anzolecs present, 
‘with os an arbiters to choose between them. The 
‘expesance ja one of us, not oor ampulees, deciding the 
tate, We wal We subject impulse to principle.” Or, 
{ put it at moze precuely, Z, eware of and accepting 
4 prnciple, subst’ and control myself as impulsive. 
1 am not yu spelled: Eompal myadlf. Tat T cam do 
this consiitates my freedom 

‘Thus poythotogists who rest satisfied with che whole 
‘man theory fail to explasm tins pecabar phenomenon, 
[Nor have they any explanation ef the tense of fetdom, 
‘or they merely explain st away ® And on thes theory 
cof tredom the errsinal 6 no more to be blamed for ig 
crimes than the hero to be praised for his beromma, 
For on that theory mea act according to their matures, 
according 20 doubt to the whole of their oatures, but 
scoording to something they cancot themselves help, 
‘Their natures were gven them at birth, and’ man's 
autre as it aow sis nothing mare mor Jess han a darect 
continuous outcome, by macceanve determinations by 
ft own past self and the enviroment, of what was 
rigcally given hin. The peycbology of free wall as 
merely “the whole can sctive’” is inadequatm to 
account for our intimate knowledge that we can help 
four ections, oF if this knowledge 28 « delusion, dor the 
existence ot function of the deselon. And to present 
4 will as fcee whach you have already bound to zt past 
fa to throw dust m the eyes of the student 

‘Taree accounts of the freedom of the wil bave now 
‘yet ate pet, na long he ee wom, 
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bbeen divarded as false, or inedequate for a scence of 
paychology : (2) As the ability to do anything. A wil 
‘unkmited. (2) As ability, within physical and physio- 
logical nuts, to choose any action lerespectve of one's 
‘own experience or developsient. An arbitrary cuuseless 
wil) As action in accordance with one's whole 
pervonality, as dsstinct from arto determined by the 
‘momentary environment. A will determined by the 
{otal “aature" of the subject. 

‘There remains 2 fourth interpretation This view, 
‘the one to be adopted bere aa the only view eppropriate 
to a science of psychology, becanse the only view con- 
twtent with the data of peychology, may be wazmanted 
4n the following propositions : 

1 Man cam and does exercise, in every vonscivax 
‘moment, a real choxce of bebaviour, that is to say, be 
asuble to prefer and act upon vome pranopla of behaviour 
fothee than momentary impulses given or determined 
from birth or directly denwved thereirow, 

&. In its clearest, most emphatic, and evolutionanly 
mort advanced form ths abisty ‘appears as abdity 
‘to master impulse, thet 18 to act in opposition to a felt 
trong impulan or dese and ia obse:vanee of a principle 
for fn purmuance of an ead accepted by the wbyect as 
sore deabuble than the edt, which be impelled 
atthe moment. Tiss ability om thi level of i 
say be tered the freedom thaw “The nda 
aay be termed free when end in so far as he exercwes 
‘this freedom, that is, prefers principe to impulse. 

3. Thoogh, however, we may reserve the term free 
sil for this ita clearest manifestation, there ano abarp 
lize at any point along s scale from the bighest Jevel 
‘of triumph over impulse (as of the martyr or the bero) 
down to the volition mvcived in ax almost eatomatic 
act like that of rising from a chair, or suppresaing a yawn. 
Indeed even acton taken os behalf of impulse itxif 
jqvolves a certain level of wil, that is of freedom to 
aery out the act or io do so im ope way rather than in 
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nother. There is thus a sense in which our acts are 
‘usually mixed, neither wholly free sor wholly determined. 

"4. The texm freedom again may be used either of the 
ct or of a goal of attainment We may thus speak of 
stages of mcreasing freedom, attuned by acts cf voltion 

‘the past. Free acts lead to a state of condition of 
freedom. Regarded 43 attzinment men's will 1 never 
‘completely free, but neither is it, e0 Jong as he lives, 
ever completely detersmced. 

‘3, The characteristic of wolltion is not conation but 
{nltiative. Consequently the level of volition of which 
the individual fs capable ts Limited by the level of his 
Imteigence. Both phylogenetically and ontogenttically 
the ‘faculties’ of tateligence and of volition develop 
interdependently. 

6 The freedom of the will is not, therefore, pro- 
portioned to the amount of effort entailed in carrying 
‘out the intelligent" act, but to the extent to which the 
act is determined by inteligence or by impulse. It is 
‘of course posuble ts a gives cave forthe two to coincide 

7. Aecordung to this conception of the wall, x free will 
is not a val free to muake any choice of ection, aoe a 
freedom to act at haphazard within physical end 
physiological Bmstations, but a freedom to prefer 19- 
{eligeat to impulsive behavions And moce mteligence 
4s the power of dlecloaing principles and laws, the will 
fs free 90 far as it substitutes adherence to ‘principle 
and law for a mete following of impulse. ‘This concept 
‘of free will, be it noted, is in sbarp contrast with the 
concept, sot up tad Knocked down by deteramsts, of 
a vill Ghat is artutrary and chaotic. ‘So for from being 
chaotic it is a deliberate insistence upoa priscaple, upon 
law. It is the prelerence of the rale of iaw over deter- 
simaacl barcy cnotiennd odo mo 
‘impulse. 

8 This power of adhering te principle in deSexce of 
‘mpolse renders the iacidzal's behaviour to that extent 
‘redittabe, ace we know the principies be has espoused, 
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‘But hus behaviour is never completely predictable, even 
twe know al the external cirezmstances and his adopted 
prnciples of conduct, because be still remaina {tee 
fo adopt higher and more comprehensive principles 
a hia amteligeoce reveals thems; and agai: because 
hhe may at any momeat and on any occanon ful 10 
exercise bia freedom and be found following mere 
pulse instead. (The phrase ” mere impulee includes 
not only the 1mpalse of angsne) instinct, but also that 
‘of acquired habit, for the impulse to act habitually is 
itself mastinctive, or at any rate sanate inal), 

in actual fact of course even sf the predictability of 
Jhuzan behaviour be greated in principle, no one, not 
even has cearest and most familiar associates, ever 
attaina, of ever can attua, a saflcuntly precse and 
snumate lenowiedge of any individual's principles of 
conduct and at the same tume of all the relevant cir 
‘cumstances on every occasion, to be able to predict with, 
bsolute cartainty what be will do We could never 
an any case hope to predict with the same confidence 
‘as we predict the behaviour of the inorgunuc in, sy, 
chemical laboratory. 

Tt follows thes that 10 far es our knowledge of 
andividuals 18 concerned the science of prychology can 
‘ever bape to ba an axact science, for human bebaviowr 
in in accordance with two waccesnble variants, one, 
‘volition, the other the contents and events in conscloute 
ness of ‘the individual. To neither of these has the 
‘outside observer the means of acoms, without the 
immediate co-operation af the mdvedval under obverea- 
‘ton A science of peychology that arms at individaal 
predictions 1s thas exceeding its powers: it is going 
‘beyond it terms of reference This of course does not 
soean that there is no room for a gaence of paschology ; 
St means only that it must approach ats subject with @ 
clear Inowiedgs of ats knitations and conditions. It 
‘mst adapt its methods and its objectives to the aature 
sf its subject matter, and uct begin its enterprise by 
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hastily transfering to the study of lle methods and 
objectives which seem to serve (and hecause they serve) 
fn the study of so-lfe. Tee generalisation thet what 
‘apples in the one fcid therefore applies in the other is a 
hasty and unscientibe genezaluation, 

10, But, as aleady pated ovt, though volition 
‘wakes human bebeviour esentially’ unpredictable, at 
does not make x¢ random | Not does t mean that it ia 
ratuely free. The liviog being 18 capoble of freedom 
in virtve of intelhgence on the one hand and of volition 
fon the other. Inteligencelirats what he can do, what 
the wil do depends upon volition. "His freedom ss Oia 
Ihmited try the degree of fs intelligence, Inteligence 
4 Chuva limiting condition of wu itself Afte ll uo one 
fan curry out & new act unlese st fist “ comes into 
hhead "; "and no one can act on a prisaple unless 
stlenst capabie of understandingt. And some of us are 
‘ore capable thas others bodt of understanding and of 
Aiscovenng ew panciples f bebaviour 

Tor ts reac, namely Iss vefence ntlignce, the 
spe's wall ins free than te human‘, and the worms 
Jes free than the ape's. And where there 1 no intell- 
fence there us no vohisoa. The entrance of the one 
makes possible the exercise of the other. 

‘In the last analysis, f volition fn all its degrees were 
absent, méeligence itself covid sot begin te fonction, 
Te seqiures some act oF measure of attentoa. Even a 
dog turning its head towards the source of & avund 18 
talt-actve, is exhibiting sore measure of xttention. 
Volition is present, though iz a low degree. But itis 
no doubt conceivable that the level of yolitaon at which 
wwe speak of the freedom of the wil, the level at which 
We tive above impulse, might be ebsent without a 
comespoading abeence of sntelligeace, Bet consider 
the fatty af such a world, A world it would be of 
potest dreamers, in which the gealus would be be 
‘who dreamed the furthest and was most unpotent and 
‘Bost aware of st. There would be no use for hgh 
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Intelgence in auch 2 world: and the science of 
oychology would be bard put to xt te account for at 
waits aymem of bebacvour. Tt would Bave no marvival 
value. Then would be crecialy tested the interest 
‘lite of inert and wscleas knowledge. Tp at trae in the 
last analyns that mere knowledge, mere awareness of 4 
froth, is ia itself an adequate motive for porming it? 
sleds tht is 0, anteigence would dhe of deructude : 
it womld not be worth while exeresing 1. 

“However that may be, inthe actual coucse of evolution 
intelligence and wohtion have developed pari parm. 
That ih to say, an we pase from level to level up the 
volutionsry scale, we find a ingher degree. both of 
intelligence and of volition at each stage. On the athe 
Inand, tts also ve that sithun any stage the tendency 
48 for vobbon to lag Behind imtelbgence mn wadividaal 
Dbehamnour. There are clear reasons for both these facts 
As already pomnted ost, there cannot be a higher level 
of volitoa without «higher anteligence Primary, 
of conrse 1 is hated by physical conditions, Neither 
og tor man, for matance, w able, as a fy 1a able, 20 
‘walk along the ceving B&t witun our physica! lmita- 
thons our mntelagence isa forther bzuting factor. A.dog is 
perfectly able to make all the movenients required an 
opening bis Kennel door, or fetching and arrangng 
straw or leaves or cushions a0 as to provide bumeell & 
comfortable bed, orm clocng bis kentel doot on a cold 
aight t0 keep out the cold. But it takes a remarkably 
fntoligent dog to do these thongs. His low degree ot 
Intelligence degrades bis volinen : 2t does not occur 
tohim to do these acts Far les i he eble to pla and 
execute «new dwelling for buself, or « policy of mutual 
peace amongst the dogs of the neighbourhood, or t0 
Gevelop 2 system of sigss lke the human language. 
‘Hemay be phyecally capable of the rovements urvotved 
jn all these ecdertakmgs. But be does nct, be cannot 
undertake them.  Inteligence bas limited vobtina. We 
cannot will what St does Sot occur £0 Us to wll 
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But the second stetement is alo true, We often da 
aot will what we can wall In animals ths is evidenced 
in the lower level of yolinon where one impulse 1 at 
comfact with another ; for the snima) {s not, by reason 
Of his limited untelhgeace, expable of valinon subjecting 
Impulse to prnciple. Of the several cats confined DY 
‘Thorndike 12 cages, some made more effort to eocape 
‘than others. We shall be told perhaps that cme were 
more hungry. Perks, but they were not obliged to 
attempt to get out of thar cages A machine acts 
‘because st is obhged to: at bas go say in the matter. 
But the cat Initiates activity. The mackine does not. 
Some of the cats showed more imtustuve than others, 
‘And some of thein solved the problem sooner They 
‘camld because thay woold Where there was a wil,? 
there eventually appeared a way 

‘With man the same differences ia volition appear on 
the same Jowly level. For man “ comprehends' levels 
caf behaviour ‘below him. But the higher levels of 
volition yield abundant examples We make plens 
Plans for our own ot the general wellere, bot we do not 
carry them out As a rule we aust support vobtion 
with impulse, Thos many people do. their best work 
it they are pald something for it. Impulse tps the 
Valance. But the best work of all it work not done for 
‘money ; Bere valraoa works on the highest level fn 
‘the ona cane intabigence was followed fresly, in the other 
mnstnetive or denved impulse helped to datermina 
action, And most of our actions are of this mixed 
matire. We act seidom quite freely We may put 
‘the sume thing another way by saying that volibon of 
the lower is frequontly exercised t2 support volition 
of a higher level. A leater comes ia to mediate a greater 
freedom "But co far as this oe, the wall the Sess 

‘To summarize the main conteations of this chapter : 
‘TEE Me foe ome ee of weno, aki on epee 
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‘As aiready claimed in the previous chapter the 
acts of every lvig creature sxe either impelled or 
Inteligest; Impulse and intligeace cover the whole 
field, “Most, perhaps all, our acts exiubit both these 
principles. Bat the two principles are not the same ; 
Grey are constantly conficting. The power to act 
inteligently 's voltion, and the degree of woltion 
expressed in any act in iz drect ratio to the degree in 
‘which intelligeace outweghs impclie And just at 
intelligence ries from the lowkiest to the highest levels 
48 ye come fo man, 20 volsuon becomes ineremmngly 
‘olin: it becomes snceangly free Thus man ua 
‘much sore fee wal than the lower azimals. But in a0 
sexse is volition randora or arbitrary ; for It is only 40 
far as antelhgence, the power of principle or order, 
participates, that vohtion parkcipates also. All true 
Itiatve ia iotelligect, and volition a untative The 
freodor ofthe wil i iateligence in exercise. 

Only af we grant this conclasion cen we understand 
the pecular quality of the vouluoaal consousned as 
moet clearly exhubated im, aay, « moral chy, The 
‘eculianty of the phecomeaon lies in the very fact hat 
‘While wa feel ourvelves ypelled or deewe one wey, wa 
aotually go another "Ths dutinctve fect completely 
‘ted if we regard the case ag = coufict of impulsee—a 
‘rot infrequent way of expreatng it. The case is one 
(of ixpulse ou the one side and sometinng quite dllerent 
from imapulse on the other, namely the steligent self, 
Teak the oof, the galf imater, the sll imposing itelt 
‘upon impulse, the self creating, the eel « cause, The 
whole sigmiiconce of oman behaviour is completely 
sed, 28 modern peychology penattestly moses {t, DY 
overiookang thos sample truth: man can cause, Man 
can create hs own motive, can move himeef to action, 
an disregard of the motives supplied by umpoloe* 
mane, Seiribecsoay arias sia “Sota Ge. 
BS ate 
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Initiative is initiative : to act impulsively or habitually 
is not to imtinte; it i to act as one bas acted before, 
‘ither by onginal eatare or by babit. 

atl this traism bas been accepted, acconats of the 
peoceas of baman development, and exore narrowly of 
‘human (and also of animal) eeraing, are bound to fail; 
they may account for the establishment ot achievement 
but they cannot account for the Srst aequrement. No 
rmecharuca juggling with the condituoned reex of with 
‘tha and errors cam account for the introduction of & 
single new response. They give & more ot less coberent 
account of the afung er respoate within the orgmal 
repertoire of mstinctive or reflex or innately determined 
reachous, bot they never eccoust, and an the ature 
‘of the case cannot account, for the introduction of any 
epoca cote th cog waaay deerined 
repertoire, No amount of sbilting or of 
“honda *aroong the keys and the letters of my typewnter 
can introduce a new letter : the original ist of reeponses 
somsninn the same, the only dserence is that they are 
provoked by diferent (amongst the orignal act of) 
tina. And samiarly 20 amount of sifting or exckang- 
{ng ean add ot subtract from the original ttimals: all 

foun wllect ig to attach the old stm to diferent 
(amongst the onginal set of} responses.* 

‘Until we recognize the co-operaton of volition (the 
sel initiating) with intelligence (the self apprehending 
‘the nese — what it shall zatiats) peychology will’ explain ” 
evelopment in vain. It may jugele smuntelligently 
‘with the two meanings of the word “new ", confusing 
su old renction new to that response with a genuinely 
new reaction, o it may daasie us with a dimplay of new 
‘Patterns aad designs without considering bow they were 
created. ‘The mechanistic peycbology muntakes the 
‘beginning for the exé, the Gestalt paychoiogy the end 
for the beginning. For the question at iasar 25 just 
‘the question bow from orignal equipment 1s our 
‘bebaviour sbeped end fashioncd? One schoo? answers 
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‘by overlooking the curious shapeliness of the shape, 
the other by dizecting ou ettention toit and nothung else 

Tt important 12 coasidernig volition to avoid mix 
taking it for comation, the experiouce of eflort.* Effort 
‘of course frequently follows the initiative act, but it 
of therefore the ease thing. The overcoming of one's 
Physical limtations i no easy matter. And. every 
{nsovaton in physical movement or fa conscious thoaght 
Invalves sore new physical adjustment. There is 
premmably cemecerebral or some muscular modification, 
‘The accompanying affective tone betokens effort. Bat 
the elort © not proportioned to the degrec of volition. 
‘The shup-wrecked swscomer makes great efforts to reath 
the raft, but his Volition is at a low level, for he ix 
acting primerly on & strong impulse, 

Confusion over the relation of volition to conation ix 
Inkely to deprive volition of its rightfal place, and to 
and us back sa a pasely mechanssbe paychology. There 
vw enrtunly a close relabon between them, but they ace 
‘ot the same. Moreover, they are not so clotely related 
‘us to be proportional io one another All volition 
snvolves soma degree of conaboa, but the degree wixch 
it involves depends not on the intensity or the level of 
the voltucn, but on purely physologea! fectors—habits 
‘ol movement which have to be overctize ot alow degree 
of energy or a high degree of fatigue. The borse under 
the Josh of hus drrver, strugsies his hardest to pull the 
oad, and may even sink beneath it. Comation is at a 
maaan; yoktox is at a mununam, for his efforts 
aarenot the outcome of his own wil. He acts.on impulse 
far more than ca volta. Sumdarly with the panic~ 
stricken inmates fecing from ¢ bouse on fire. Rather 
Jess intense is the coaution of game's player exerting 
Dimaetf to seize or throw the ball. Bot lus volition is 
‘on a higher level, though his conatiom is lest. A still 
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mixed, oa also are impalse and intelligence, that it 
‘equives clear introspective analysis to discriminate the 
‘two sets of factors. But the differences ere poycbologi- 
cally of the highest iguifeance. 

‘The distuction between Volition and conation may 
be lastrated farther from two not uoeomman peycholo- 
ical types, the fanane and the socelied strong-willed 
Individial. The fazatie ip » one-sided enthoniant who 
cften hives wt a hugh level of conation, bot 0 far a9 his 
question he does not display any ugh 
for bus fanaticum is of the nature of 
tt ar more often of both comblaed, 
The aot-and-out fundamestalat may be an andivedual 
‘tho, an we may pat rt, has alowed Lamgell to be carried 
away by an wea. He bas sugzally failed to exercue 
contrat He bax reftied or neglected to exercise bis 
intethgence, of to be guded by its deiverances, Not 
ambative But lack of amtatve hus characteristic, 
Voliion 1 at » low level And what are tbe impute 
to which the fanatre has yielded ? Sometimes 
‘te the mere force of habit, but more often, for hast 
‘lone scarcely suffices to produce the fanatic, to the 
impulse of sel ansertion, of dominance, to the desire 
for power. He would ampose his views ou others, not 
ts he wrongly ratonalises, because they are corstct, 
but because they are hus, the vxpontiom of them upon 
others muusters to his pride Some fanetica there are 
no doubt who uppenr as uneelish sdealists Thee 
illastrate the dutinction mere precisely For, 00 far 
as they aze true adeabats, Sout is preach and practive 
in defiance of thes stronger impuibes and sn obedience 
10 the volee of intallgence, the term fanaue 1 & miy- 
‘comer. As & term of opprovbemc: st ceases t0 apply 
Rather i is the term applied to them by their more 
fanatical comaredes by reasoa of fic fansisam—the 
familar expedient of evading ovr weakneseas by project: 
{ng them on to others. The trve ideslst is ux fara 
in the sease of one who persists in a cause or an opinion 
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{in spite of its clear unreasonableness: he deliberntely 
takes a rexsomable view. Of coures it may bappen that 
[his opinion, though he bes arrived at it after careful 
thonghe, may be wrong: it may be a Jem valusble 
‘opinion ‘than that of even the majority of his fellows, 
Ho may be s very unintelhgent of a very 3! informed 
person, of both, In that case be ix exercusng 4 bigh 
Teva of veiton, the highest indeed of witch he is capable, 
for no man can do more than prefer the intelligent to the 
Ampulsive action. But the case must be extremely care 
in ‘wbuch aach a pervon would be regarded ag a fanabe 
even by fis fellows, for the reason at an individual of 
hhigh prinesples (unmixed that is to aay by el! assertive 
‘impubes} is certain in his general conduct to daplay & 
onsderateaesa and ms altruism that will rob the judg- 
ment of bis fellows of fs sting, They may call fim « 
Sanat, but they wll mean the lees By xt 

‘The ‘concept of the socalled strong-willed person 
Indes the same coofuaion between volits and conetion. 
‘The strong-miled person is often. in actual fact volition 
Aly undeveloped. There are m fact two types of wtroag, 
wall, one of which only i geauinely strong. But the 
specious type sometumes passes for autheutc, and is 
secorded am usmented respect in consequence. To 
the specious type belongs the individna) who is in fact 
‘volitfonally ondeveloped, but beppens to be endowed 
swith nasually strong impelies of self-amertion and 
uguecity. His characteristic  agereaiveness—be is 
constantly imposing hs’ wil" upon others. He develops 
forcefai habita. Bot be a2 in wa sense strongonlled 
in reahty. He is merely éominated by strong upalses ; 
to which he yields. He learns uo doubt to get his owe 
‘way more cften than bis las aggrestive fellows : getting 
‘one's own way is not so strong an impulse with them. 
Geaiiine strength of wll shows stself quite otberwise. 
It is not concerned to get its own way at the moment, 
4ox it does not yield to the se¥ aasertive impulse. Oo 
the contrary, the impulses of exif amertion and pugoacity 
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sre under a stroog coutrol; the strmgth consists 
in the rieedy subjection of these 23 of other impulses 
ta principle. The will in evidence in the whole conn 
of conduct, which (s seldom marked, except on due 
‘ccanon, by specially violent or forceful behaviour. 
Quiet equanimity of manner eather than impulsiveness 
rari tis genzize control. The pomsessian of the strong 
wills often nat conspicuous at fest sight, The stzengts 
Decomea manalcst with scquaintance. » Nor docs it fellow 
‘hat it wins 40 immediate or strung a success as ite 
more impetsoss oppoute. On the other band its 
{nfuonce is apt to be more iashng, forthe simple reason. 
at principle v that whuch lasts itis the permanest 
Dehind the transient. The specious type extubite 
ovation with & mutimium of Voliton, but for the really 
trong willed cooaton is eubordinatn, 








CHAPTER XT 
FREE WILL AND A SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


‘Wr can now attempt to substantiate the claims made 
in the lant chapter that the failure to recognise the 
significance of Vobbon im psychology reats upon a 
misconception of the ature of science; und that 
science has nothing to fear from a full recognition of the 
validity of Vohtion at sts haghest level. 

Perhapa a practicable way of approsching this topic ix 
to connder a number of common asumptors (not the 
less, radeed the more, potent m that they are umphest 
rather than expixit), which bave come toimpede seantuic. 
progress. It requires & scence of psychology free 
‘rom self-imposed restrictions to do justice to freedom 
40 Its robject—human behaviour, This chapter is an 
attempt to free it from some of these impediments, 
‘The assumptions are the following : 

(@) That it is the business of scence to get rid of 
mystenes 

(a) That science assumes the universality of laws in 
the sense of mvanable unsformities , and only on that 
assomption can stience be pursed. 

(3) That selentsfc explanation in necessarily 
mechanistic. 

G) That cause 1 ether a kind of blind force or & 
term for the first of two an any cniform sequence of 
events, 

(6) That the effect can contain nothing which was 
ct contained in the conse 

‘Tt ia proposed to deal with each of these fallacies or 
with the fallacies implied ix eack of these assumptions, 
in tts relation fo the question of the place of Volition 
{in a acience of psychology. 
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FREE WILL 16 
The Relation of Science te Myniery 

1a recent hterature of prychologcal coutroversy itis 
‘ot uncasmon for one party m the controversy, bard up 
for an argument, to disparage his opponent a8 a mpxtic, 
dealer in mystenes The umplicaton is tat be is 
therefore not scieatiie—he has abendoned attemptn at 
explantce by involang the dof some yet force OF 
‘entity. And there are waiters ox poycbology, wntery 
Of cosmderable repute, who actually claim, as for 
xample In explaming ‘the dunking process, to DAVE 
{pln of mystery—" I sas ample ww playing tenor 
there 1» no mystery aboot 3." 

‘The fallacy that science abotishes mysteries fs almont 
too naive and crude, one maght have hoped, to demand 
serous exposure Scieoce has never abeliod a engle 
mystery, and never will It hay not redoced by one 
the nurzber of mysteries wich have presented tbem- 
sca be ihe nn cual "Eepasaon oot he 
wihdrawal of mystery, at 8 only ats more 
Iocation. Tt zany rodeed be even smaiatadned that the 
Drogress of scence x marked hy « rulplieation of the 
miysteies that occur to us, not by a decrease in their 
umber, an the cucle of sneatiSe ducovery wideat 
‘Gere is room foe more eaystencs on sts circumference. 
‘And at no time in the world’s bistery bave mea been 
fawareof more mysteries than to-day : we are all engaged. 
In famorang sore of them. Thece are more sot fewer 
dvcoveces awaiting us thaa ever belore end we are 
making them at mezeasing rate. Thos the mysteries 
appext not to be leering within the modera period of 
the great advance of scence. 

Let us consider a simple instance. Is there anyone 
cof us who rally believes that we can ever understand 
‘why the impuaging of etheric vibrations (or their modera 
cqulvaleni) of v certain somber aad rete upon the 
stina should result is thet pardcular quality of 
consciouatens we call sed? We may discover the 
physical conditions of the event called red, but ca2 we 
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cover bape to axplain the event ? Tt remains a mystery 
in the seme thet it cannat be resolved into any experience 
‘simpler and ose familiar than Stsclf. Just ax little 
fan we hope to explain, in the sense of Temoving the 
‘mystery from, any single event in coasciouentay—and 
to w all events are events in consciousness (though 
‘they may be events outside consciousness aa well|—0r 
‘the mysterious fact of consciowmess itself, That the 
Jyuman miad is consutationally incapable of removing 
anysteries even in the mogt familiar and ordinary events 
ic'a truiam which escapes notice oaly because it ie #0 
familar, For we are all apt to overlook the obmioss." 

‘The writer who maintains that there is no mystery 
about thinking because itis us simple as playing tenzis 
himaell overlooks this simple truima. For playing 
tennis & « very mysterious process, just x4 mynterious 
aa thinking is To convert thinking into terms of 
fenns playing, even if he succeeds in doing #0, is not 
‘to get rid of tho caystery of thinking, It iy merdly to 
ender one mystery im terms of another. 

“To charge an opponent with mysticism, in the vecse 
of a beef in mysteries, is thus in effect to convict onseel, 
Te ia to clura  wopernatoral because» supertuman 
intalectual power : the power cf getting td of myutesis. 

‘What science does attempt to get rid of isnot mystery, 
itismagic. The plauntalty of the anti-mystic argument 
rests upon confusing the two. Science attempts to 
iscover certain coanections, or relations, which appear, 
40 far as we are concerned, to hold invariably between 
certiis phenomena ; to establish certain uniformities 
of cature. These divcovente are musde by means 
sccessible to all and resalt from the execion of the 
ordinary hixwan intelligence. The assumption of the 
‘Pomension by individuals of peculiar powera and of their 
soceas to processes inaccessible to the ordinary bnmen 
intelligence working in lis normal way lathe characteristic 
cf magic. If there are any peychologists who really do 
believe ia magic, they merit accusation and exponre 
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accordingly. Bat to charge with mysticinn or a beliel 
in magic potencies peyebolopists who do not accept 
thete doctrines is to confess onesell balked for better 
‘arguments. Tt Ss the resource of the Snpotent 

"To consider the beating of this upon Volition. It is 
aot the duty of science to reject Volition on the ground 
hat it introduces « mystery. For science multiplies 
mysteries, t does not abolah them. It is the duty of 
felence to reject Vohtion from the scope af the science 
of paychology if Velluon implies a esgic potency, that 
is, the pontesion of any peculiar power in indradualt 
asd ther access 10. proceeet groerally inaceesule, 
But to ad the existence of Valtion is not ta admit 
snagie. Por Voliton ie the property ofall wea, not the 
‘ecuhae property of an indivdual” and the process of 
Yiling is open to savestigation by us al, Volstion, ke 
Congelowaness, oF red, of sound, oF the experience of 
pleasure or pais, is « mystery, bat it holds no mage. 
Tes belt one of the interesting saiformines of hnman 
nature, and it exkubite m ts fanetionng certain intereat- 
ing unoresties Tt & therefore the dity of scence not 
to reject it but to discover what these unsformities ay 
be. The taboo ef Volition on the ground that it it 
rmystenous is then the fist impediment from which 
science can free ise, 


The Relation of Volition to Law 

‘A second assomption is thet since science agnimes 
and is bound to assume the unsvecsality of law, therefore 
the science of psychology can not recognize Volition a# 
emsce inatve ace this would intern with the 
eign of la. 

‘The immediate answer to this argument is that science 
is primarily interested in the search for troth, and 
‘herefore does not began ite search by ascuming at the 
outset the particular form which thet truth wall take. 
For to do ao ia to beg the question. Science therefore 
‘makes ne such prakmunary asmmption as that the 
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“universe, OF men as ose ofits phenomens, is completely 
comprehensible iz terms of invanable vailormitics, or 
‘Dust man's whole behaviouc isthe outcome of universal 
Jews, To make that asmmption without addocing 
‘root isto prejudge the verdict 

Scuerce begins by takung ita data es it inde them, and 
‘to this the science of peychology is no excegtion 
‘Aruongst one of its mest interesting dats, especialy in 
‘the case of man, are the bnigue phesome 
‘which group of phenomena scienen considers OM theit 
ierits, unprejadiced by preconceptions or assumphons 
{taken over from same shoo! of pinlesophic speculations 
‘That maay men of science are unable to take this 
attitade mdicates the diiculty of ycentie detachment, 
‘he dicalty of prosecuting enence ts a cientlse spinit, 
“To science every experience is equal 

But to many ths anewer may not seem to get rid of 
Aheir diffcudties. Scaoce, they wall may Or See), is 0 

tice bound to assume law, for otheraise how can 

it rely on the untvermaity of any ofits generalrations ? 
AA generalization 2 geacralization a etaterient of what 
bholds universally. 1€ is ampossble for aience to eazry 
on ita work if we admit that gmeralizatine cay not 
obtain Is science to lose fauth in benef? To go on 
ursaing a futle quest for generalzabons that do not 
exist? This argument, bowever, aasumes a needlealy 
fstseme poston. Whether fe the long ras, or in the 
Jast analysis, there s 00 compromuse, 90 intermediate 
position, between universal mniversabty and en ultmmate 
[tiative is a question not for the scientist but for the 
retapbysiian, whose basmess it ix to examne the 
products of the sciences af by chance be may discover 
Sworkablesyathess. Sofaras the sclentc mvestigator 
ef haman behaour is concerned, be is met by the 
simple fect thet an assumption of universal iz oxe 
aphace of phenoccna {the physical sphere, the sphere 
of the inorganic) and of insuative on the other (where 
lie comes in} is actually found, so far ax oor daily 
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experiences and conduct go, to be a perfectly working 
compromise, indeed the ouly workable plen we are 
‘fon the one hand there were 20 uniformity at all, w= 
could aot carry on our lives for a momeat, for we could 
sot rly on anything being where it was or happening 
anit dia on any previous oceason. We could nt indeed 
continue to Hive. at on the other hand af there were 
2o mititive, we could uct even begin to be at el 
thers would ‘be 0 life, nothing Uhat we could dignity 
by the mime of behaviour. There would indeed. be 
aathing to behave. "For mere usxormty Ie the negation 
of actinty of any Rind. For movement, activity, is 
‘pte fata the petting ofthe slarus quo Tiss tiation, 
‘But whether the reader as prepased to accept the Ist 
any rate, and hus all tat noe 
be admitted for ibe scientt, we do actually work the 
compromue Pragmaticaly, st works We wre exer 
ching initiative in taking advantage of the uauloratios 
of phyacal, and yo far ap they obtain, of buman mature 
everymoment ofourlives.. Jus tha is buman behaviour, 
‘A sountife study of human behaviour is partal and 
inadequate which connders one side of xt and xot the 
ther. The bunness of science ¢ not to consider only 
the sniformities, but to investigate the compromise. 
Tes just here that the peculiar terest of the cients 
study of human bebavioor comes i. Tt hes an dcover- 
Ing, to pot ft paradoneally, the uniformuties, the lava, 
‘buch condites the compromise 
‘Thos the business of the scieatet, the disintereted 
studest of uman nature and behaviour, uf Zot to 
Aegrade man as 2 machine nor to eathrone him at 
‘ereator, but to be ever discloang the relations between 
he two. TE all creator, then there are 0 lav to 
anvestigats—we move in a regs of magic But of all 
nmeckasical—there is no man lft to investigate. There 
‘amaing the fascinating problem of the interconnections 
between the two. 
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‘This is the sphere of tho seiexce of peychology. The 
laws of these interconnections await discovery Sat 
thay say be only coatingeat laws Moresver, they 
dant of deqres of requlasty. There are many lave 
‘Which Bold for jastanoe 20 Jong as we continue ta will 
Abke, The laws of human bebaviour ars thus both awa 
‘omtingeat and laws conditioned. If T perceive, there 
fre certain unsormlios of conscons process. ‘Bot T 
ray not perceive. Thelawsof percept are contingent 
Tawa The average death age of « certain population 
is, say, forty-Gve years, and the average expectation of 
lle at forty-ive for tint popslabon is twelve Years. 
(On this basis insorance companies may determane their 
premiam rates, And with fair confidence. But this 
haw is also conditional; for borsan iniuative taking 
advantage of otber laws mey alter tbe average. We 
‘may start Living more bealthy lives. Even our average 
taturessto some degree conditional on our own tative, 
‘The average atatare of women in Eogland has Tea 
noticeably m recent years They have faked to outdoor 
Porat, od wore rauonal Living. Both contingent 
and condiuonal laws are invelved bere. A contungent 
roots in one that happens unlormiy, if happens 
is conditional when the process itself i more or le 
Alterabla ut car Valtrn 

‘Hence there i no jestiSeation for the claum that 
ssience can be uacflly and frutfully porssed only on 
‘he ausumpuon that all the data’ are reducible 10 
invasable uniformities. Her business is not to to 
educa them but t0 find and formulate the javaribles 
‘within the vanable. 








The View that Scientific Explanation 1s Necessarily 
Mechenisse 

‘The plausibility of this belief lies in overlooking its 

squvocal meaning If all that ia meant is hat tis 

the Trunnese of scence to duclose usiformmucs or 
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amcchanssms, and if we reserve the term explanation 
for these duclomares, the statement ss unexceptionable 
‘The falscy Hes in talang the statement to imply that 
since scientiic ducovery i the Gscovery of unuiormities, 
‘therefore there 1 nothing else te discover, or rather 
here ix uothing else existent Or, to pat the same thing 
sunther way, tt les in tho assumption thet whatever 15 
{s uniform, and is thus opea, at least In proce, 20 
‘exprenion as x unormsty. All buman bebavour, and 
‘pethaps all phenomena,* exhibit at the same line both 
‘unformity and non-usiformuty. Voliton 1s itseli an 
example par excallence of this combination. AS a 
charucteristc of homan behaviour itive e unsiormty, 
‘that 1s to may, it a the common, the uniform, property 
‘of man, Moreover, sts also vraform in its procedure, 
and has wnlform hastations. It works unformly in 
jy ove direction, namely is that yodiated By ine 
[ence, o by a relative degree of inteligence. All human 
Dehaviour 19 uniformly ether mopulsive or volltoual, 
futher impelied, or guided by intalhgence. From this 
law there isn0 excape. And from the law of free vobtion, 
‘that st operates in the more steligent and les mpalsive 
direction, there in 20 exape. So much for ite 

So much can wcience frvitialy daslone 








But we are not yustied an concluding that the story 
cof volition ends yust bere On the contrary we kzow 
it does not For there i left the question on what 
occasions do we wll end on what do we follow impulse. 
‘And on this ecience ean do no more than describe th 
‘ceamons after they have happened. She cannot 
predict, She does sot and cannot know the answer. 
Indeed no one lows, aot, tll he walls hue act, the doer 
himself, If he did, be would prejadge ins ews volition. 
‘Again, be may mean to will, bat fail to do so. He may, 
‘that is to aay, fmatiate the thought, but not the action. 
‘Thus scientific explanation deals with the mechanisms 
of will satifectorily enough, and usefully. But the 
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explanation of will, in the sense of the complete 
explanation of it, is vot therefore mechanistic. ‘There 
in something beyond the scope of scientific explanation. 
AM! that science docs at to Gacover some things about 
‘the way it works We are therefore not entitled to 
conciade that because science discloses the mechanians 
of activty and of behaviour, thereiore st can recogaize 
coaly subject matter or events which aze completely 
mechanical. Nor conversely may we conclude that 
‘because human behaviour exhibas volition therefore 
rach of it is not muceptible to ecientic explanation, 
There 1 also the unsform. 

Ts that be 0 we are fre from the impediment which 
those set up for themulves who bold that bectnse 
explanation is mechanistic, therefore acience can treat 
Twuman nature only by denying to it all thet is non- 
mechanistic. Rather is it concarsed to examine and 
reveal the mechasuams sivoived in the procedures of 
the con-mechanical, and am so domg to give ite du 
place to the noa-mechanical as well as to thermecbanical, 
Ttgoes beyoud tts province whes rt asmimes aa its mutha} 
loging that its fazctuon 1 10 cender one completely 10 
terme ofthe other, o t gmere the existence of eer 
of ther, 

To potat of fact sciemtbe explanation never succeeds 
in redocing a single event, thet at investigates to 
‘mechanlam and notivag ales There x always something 
eft naexplauned. We tay investigate the beberour 
of the atom or the electron, but there is still the atom 
fr the electron Jet” We may srvestgate the conscious 
Processes, sensation, perception, attection, and 20 forth, 
‘bat thore as still couscioumness unexplaned. We may 
investigate the conditions and limitations of Volition, 
Dat Volition iteelf remanas ontside the reach of acience. 
But of cotree this does not mean that science is to 
refuse to recognize its place, any more than it refuses 

Be ete ott we eitny aoe se ant 
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to recognize the place of sensation, perception, or 
consclousmest in the concrete events which constitute 
Iruman Bebaviour. “We can give 50 coberent sccount 
of human bebaviour or human development by leaving. 
them out. 


Inadequate Concepts of Conse 

‘The term cause bas tended to pass out of fashian sn 
‘modera science, at least where the writer # aumlog at 
precision of statement. [a a cectasn senae at might be 
‘held that there are no causes. Modern acience la more 


involves an unwarranted pervomfcation or anthropo- 
‘morphusation. The term * maker’ or ‘ determines "16 
Treading into the facts more than we find there. All ws 
find ary uniform processes, invariable succennioms ; nnd 
wo are not jushiied yn adding to the farmer af two events 
which happen ya gucowmon x kind of power over the 
other, making it occuz. There 1 0 sence of powers 
‘passing fn succession along the causal series 

‘each effect with some iutstive in torn, whereby it 
‘onvses or makes happen the next event. No such 
potency 1 discoverable. To sead that snto them u 10 
endow then with tbe attnbutes of the human wil. xt 
an unwarranted humaninng of the non-human. 

‘On thus groand the term couse i» mistrasted in sicnce, 
ss carrying some implication beyond that of mere 
‘uniformity of occurences. And frequently nothing in 
‘put in ita place, mo explanation of these unform 
Sccurrences ia forthcomung. Scienee is concerned, on 
‘thia view, merely with desenbing what happens, with 
dizctaning the usiformites. Fortber than thu it is nat 
‘he business of any particulse science t0 0. 

So far aa concerns physical phenomena this attitude 
‘of modern science? may or may not be justified. But 
it does not follow that because the notion of canse as a 
‘kind of inanimate force making things happen bas been 

« 
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ruled out of phyneal science thersfore there is no place 
for cause of uxy Kind in any part of experience. It 
Jhas been noted that the xdea of cause aa a determinant 
of roovement or activaty wes taken over into physical 
‘rom payehveal phenamana Thos tranefermace may have 
been Wegitumate, Bot it was posuble ta take it over oaly 
Decause it was already as cetual baman or paychical 
experience. We arc constantly amare of ourselves 
fitiating behaviour ; and in this sense, the sense of 
immediate initiators we experience ourselves us eases 
‘Wo have uo ather direct experience of cage at a, tnd 
‘rom no other source can we denive our notion of cause 
49 maker. Apart from thos unique expenence the 
concept of cause ax Blind force teal could never bave 
eecarred to us And masmach as the only experience 
of cane we possess in that cf onryelves, sntllgent 
‘onseious bangs, stating action, the burden of proving 
that a bived foros ever ents or ean est jes wpoa tho4e 
‘who make use of that coucept  Thare 1s m0 evidence 
‘hat it does exist: the only causes we know are of a 
ifierent kind—bving beings. To ascribe causation to 
movie 16 to go beyond our direct experience; and 90 
far as investigation bas gooe beyond the available 
endence, The only scientifc attitude then is to admit 
fas n datam of science the ordinery heman experience of 
campation, but to make 50 use of cate in any other sense, 
until there are good reasons for $0 doing To do 10 u6 
prot! dogmatism > dizetly opposed to the whole sunt 
of ecience. The only imtuators then that we are eware 
of in our immediate experiesce are ving bangs— 
covrselves 

‘Moreover there is an impoctant implication 10 this 
experience of canse as sitistor. It invoivesa repudiation 
of the assumption that there can be nothing more in 
the effect than there was already in the cause, the fale 
assumption of science im the nésetomnth cxatury,* which 
‘has yo unfortunately influenced psychology in the 
twentieth. 
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‘There is no reesor, however, to assume it valid. The 
absolute equation of cause and effect 1s an assumption 
‘which may or may not be found to work in the physical 
realm, but certainly we are not warranted sn therefore 
assuming it ofthe psychical. About the learning process 
to take an example—the significant and tealy inter 
‘esting tng is not its conservation of the old, but ita 
(utiabon of the new Indeed the vary fart of cause 
itself umples an introduction of the new" you cannot 
fnltiate the olé—cepetstion i not initiation Tt 38 this 
very power to antrodoce the new that characterizes 
Inkeligenca and votioa Intelligence 18 a new revela- 
‘pon, vobtion a new creation. One a the new in 
awareness, the other the aew an ect. All human 
OF the Sgr to oiecs align ta itn ae 

legree to int and voltion are 
eat they ere Tele way the new end they vanish 
wath It. 

‘The statement that the effect can contain nothing 
‘that was not m the cauge ceally mplies a mustaksn 
analogy For the form of the statement, the use of the 
‘word ‘contains asgomes a matenal occurrence. The 
analogy between cause and effect, on the one band, 
‘and a vebucle and that which it contams, on the other, 
ina false analogy There 19 no doubt material ade 
to all acts of causation ~ all causes use matter as ther 
instcuments, And the amount of matter, or exergy of 
whatever term 1s used to express the fundamental 
material fact, 28 parbape neither increased nor lensened 
by any act’ of causation. The measurable remains 
measurable. But cause makes co gach clam om itt 
Tbehalt as that xt alters che total sum of matter. Its 
newness 15 newness of another kind, 

‘The etatenient that the effect contains nothing that 
‘was uct in the canse merely iraplies an identity of 
tngredvende The material concerned is m both casea 
the same Bt to admit thie pomt (though nlimately 
‘the point may prove baseless) = not to admit that the 
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cllect sin no sease new. One thing new isthe aronge- 
‘pent, the form, the interrelations, of the material 
‘And after al i matter nal redselbie to electron-protons 
‘or some alznple identities ox ents of unsform character, 
rearrangements are all that is posube. AU onguaty 
fa rearrangement * In this sense Ube eflect may be 
amportastly different from the cause ; the re-ombine- 
ooo of elements or unuts may amake al) the diference 
1m practe. 

tha bokds, us we must admit it does in tha phyncat 
‘world, what reason is therefor deaynng It ofthe paychical 
world?” Far we experience these changes Just at 
immedutely. The fring of a gus may result in very 
important re-arrangemects of matter, 3 many the creabon 
of 1 cake of a chemal compound. And these re- 
scrangements may and do bave very diferent appearances 
and very difecest effects. Ia othe words the effect i» 
not jast a rearrangement, except us concern the 
atenal constituents.” The rearrangement atvell 18 not 
‘he eflct; the eflct i the practacal reeitebt of the 
rearmangemeats. Ths, not the ultimate ante, there 
be any, consbinte te new, are the eomor of the 

ect 

‘To hold then that tbe effect contains nothing that 
‘was not in the canse is eter fatuong or fallacious If 
it meams merely that the ultimate nate of matter are 
aivayn the ume, we may grunt the poist (at least 
provaonally) while noting its noneguicance. U it 
‘ples that the rearrangements of these same unts 
are only rearrangements, and therfore nothing nee, we 
reply that st is jost on these re-arrangerents that the 
newness of the cflects depends. The eect lt the 
resultant of these very rearrangemests. And it ut 
different from is precadent caus, often very mgzificantly 
Giferent There 1s someting completely new about it 
The one thing that the rearrangement i not ise sare 
yracrongemest. New reations have been set up 
Detween the constituent units, aad these new relations 
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consutate the newness and give rise 10 further rw 
relations—the ostensible effect. Ia other words the 
realties of oue practical hfe are or may be just these 
very new differences m relations —the elements or unite 
or atoms or whatever we name them beiag non-significant. 

1 thu ia 30 om the phymcal lavel why deny it equally 
of the prycbical, for expenence yields the same data to 
Dpaychology. Tha expenence a indeed more dicect and 
womate, We are repeatedly domg new deeds ond 
thinking mew thoughts What point is served in 
enying their newness on the ground that meticulous 
‘anaiyms of sch constitoents aa are accesible to analyses 
diycovers only old consituents ? Sach a contention 
bende the point Shakespeare was act the less original 
Decnuse he used yak and pen and paper, ad wrote in 
‘words which were already im tbe dsctionary, or beceuise 
Jeo weed arm and band apd finger when cresting Hamlet 
He yet discovered the sew. He created But we do 
‘ot need to volest Shakespeare, or cite the uusual, for 
evidence of the origmal Everyone of us every day is 
‘making more or lens practically unportant re-arrange- 
ments of the ol, rearrangements n which the effect is 
not dhe mere facto re-errangezent, but the new reguitant 
of the rearrangement. Not the rearrangement but the 
‘ew intercelabons it sets up. We study new books, 
‘we come to new conclusions, we wear new clothes, we 
‘try naw dicts, we are never quite the sane even in our 
accustomed movements and performances ; and some of 
theve rearrangements mean Very diferent effects. We 
are fo fact constantly introducing the new. The effects 
‘ace very different from their eases, 

‘The truth would be better put by saying tbat the 
teeta aza very CAierent because of Chet causes ; for 
the argument we are combating depends for its plavat 
‘inty on a particular notion of camse It regards acatse 
ws a state of matter preceding another and diflerent 
state of matter, to be called st effect But this to 
deprive the term of its value. It is to regard the whole 
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‘course of the universe as a series of states of matter jart 
happening cus after the other with nothing to mediate 
‘the changes The term cause m its proper wae 18 just 
‘this mediator of the changes. We ere immedutely 
aware of this mediator in ourselves, and we assume 
some mediator for the changes in the physical world, 
for we have no other way of comprehending them, 
nce we admit that the changes in the physcal world 
fare not oncaused, that they have causea, and once We 
fadvalt that these causes are mediators or sniuaters of 
the changes, whet nght bas science which implies cause 
in the inargame to deny mitiation an the orgamc? 80 
‘that om that score Vohtoo fonige m human experience) 
ia mot only permuable bet actually in consonance with 
sctentife assumphons themuelves. 

‘Summanly then we may venture the following sug- 
‘gestions about cause and the relation of casse to 
volition : 

(4) The notion of cause as 2 bind force rests on ax 
uowarranted trandlecence to the Seid of 
phenomena of x concept denved from the field of 
conscious experience, and may be dismissed. 

(2) Tt does net however follow hat the concept of 
catise should be discarded from the field xn which caune 
ia actually experienced and from whch the notion 12 
derived. It would be a¢ unscientific to duemiss it from. 
‘field ia which st obtains as to rete it m one fn which 
ft dows not. In the one it is, in tha other st js not, a 
direcly experienced experience 

GQ) Tn the Seld of conscious expenence cause figures 
1s Volition ; of exoge in no other sense are we divecly 
conscions. 

() Heace it is im accordance with the spirit and 
principles of science to adaut cause in this seme asa 
datum of the science of peychology. 

G) The identsication of cause with effet, or the 
notion that there cam be notiung in the effect which was 
not in the eause, doss not apply to the concept of cause, 
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fend effect in the sense in which they are spproptiate in 
‘They may or may cot apply to caupe in. 
the set of 2 state of material maite or factors and 
‘eflect xg another set succesuve i time £0 the previsus 
fet, But to cause in the sense of that which mediates 
‘a change or rearrangement of matter and to eflect in 
he vense of 2 new set of relations between matenal 
units 40 rearranged the assumption docs not apply. 
‘The effect In the sense mow tatended is exwentialy NeW 
‘and new not an spite af bat owing ta the came 
"Thare ia then ao warrant for excivding the notion of 
ccanse ag thus understood from scientific peychology, 
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“Taran is 20 move severe test ef the scieatite mlcit 
tan witiogren or capacty fo threw cov’ acquired 
tind butatual recomcepooas ide and vo appreach oue' 
ivject foo. Pactclaiy cat, a lo paticuaciy 
Sen ai ta averdwabjcuon to th pyc domineats 
ofthe age uk abiity to do fant th the crucal test 
ot lie tide, "Ope of te peas dominant 
i x preconception a9 co the meaning, the tron Conn 
{Stiot, of the tr sownce sti; aad in cooreqeence 
Se the atcaty in, sung wih madngpeehe 
oe 7 ‘e per 
lomiaaots is Uiat hey umestungly, gradually and 
Scidoany, end therein maiy” caocteed, ecare 
thea holdthey creep upon i fro ll mde Soawaven 
india all sores dogs, ao that we find tnt we have 
‘ready scoeprd them se fends, often fn our staleteal 
{iumatucly, before we tava 8 faa chance of darering 
‘Beir true Chaacter™ 
Since it the obyect of thas Gisconson to clam and 
‘oatoaia the ead ot cadet chenge fn oes concept 
ta ecieaee’ of puychology, and to frre ourselves from 
‘curent paychle damnation, co excuse i requred for 
devoting ancther chepler to the meeting of actual ond 
SSiicjated objections to the arguments advanced on 
Detail of a new Gough also a vary eld) pont of view. 
1 claim no eigmaty, for ll hat ss bag atecapted 
{nthe rconcition of peychology wrth acta expects 
Tae ocionelity i nny conswte he not attempting to Do 
rigine, in revung content with the eteeal truths, 
Te the hope Gea of clantying, the prnciples wo fer 
‘propounded it exay be Beipfol te conser « cormber of 
m6 
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specific critiims to which my inadequate exposition 
thas, or may have, given rise. They may be summariced 
1 follows : 

(2) A cnique faculty of Will or Volition as besa 
invented wined is gratuitous, and urauminative, 

(@) Thus involves the fallacy of hypostatuation. 

(G) Will fa ats own nghts wavolves # pecubar power 








the reasonable gentoment for a lawabiding universe 

(4) The term Wall w used coconuatently, being 
regarded a5 aow 12 oppostion, now in obedomse to 
rmpolse. Imtiauive and uoumitrative, It cannot be 
both 


(3) Moral dutinctions ace inappropriately introdsend, 
specsfically m the use of the terms higher and lower for 
different types of behayvour. These are better omitted. 
{roma poole! dscumion 

{6} Volition 1s not necessarily an illasicn because, 
of if, it merely expresses natural laws, or 1s taken to be 
subject to determmations. Hence the mechanist need 
tothe eed apes 10 expan en auon be aed not 

it 

(7), The mactyr and the hero are unfortunate examples 
to take of Willed bebamonr ; why not takes big financier 
or a Butter and Eggs” man? 

shall begin by. ealing with the first objection, 
onident thatthe rest wil lint place a8 we go along” 


1) The Sense 1 which Vostion is Ceigue 
Of courte all acte of volstion ara in one sense unique, 
just as all events are. No event ever bappens twice— 
nother event may happen very much bke xt. ‘There 
in no such thiog as an actual recurrence. But at 20 one 
we hikely to matstain the contrary, we may dismuss this 
kind of uniqueness ax not intended by the objection. 
The term may be applied to velion io hres other 
seuses; it may be meant by unique 
‘# That volition ix being regarded in this treatise as 
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‘eculiay to mas, that man has somehow bean empowered 
‘with « special power or faculty not found i the brote. 
‘And ua satisfactory case has been made out for this 
Drench of continuity. 

'. That whether we coniise volitioa to man or aot, 
yet it is being conceived 2s something other than, 
‘ddstonal to, superimposed upon, evolutionanly pre. 
ceding phenomens. There is zo warrant for such a 
doctrine of discoutmunty or of * epigenesia" 

‘. That volition is conceived as « special and peculiar 
property of rind diatinct, and vet apart, from other 
fordmanly recognized mental processes and phenoment— 
‘perception, memory, imagiaaton, repulse, etc. There 
1 24 reason for thus wolating tt 

‘To canauder these interpretations in torn 
1 clio sigue um the sma of Beg focar to 
mon 

The answer to this question shonkd present x0 
duthculty, A igh degree of Vobtion is pecubar to man ; 
‘alow degree ws also exhubited m amszals next below men 
{im the evolutionary scale , and for the matter of that 
some degree {however low) obtains wherever there is 
Mle. Bot if we prefer to reserve the tere Volition for 
the enerese of only the highest degree, then we can 
claim Volition as peculac to roam; men, we Cun say, in 
the volitional animal just aa we eas clam that man is 
fntelagent animal by seserving the term intelligence 
for, tha highest degree of its execcue. More correctly 
welmay say that mam is peculiarly volitional, at an he 
se pecullary inteligent and peculiarly susceptible to 
‘burzgur and pecalarly imagmative. 

Volition is important im bomea prychology because 
i Dulks so importantly in human behaviour, not because 
ks there for the frst time mn evidence, certainly not 
‘because it has 20 lower stages of development an lower 
stages of animal lf. No och ducontumity, no sich 
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subordinatioa of it to « peinciple consciosaly entertained 
tnd determined by the individual taraelf Volstion is not 
found at levels of bebaviour below man, and may thus 
at that level be claimed ax peculiar to him, This does 
ot mean that there is no genetic coutinaity between 
‘Volition at this taghent level and the level af self activity 
reached by a dog forealing its bone at the call of ste 
‘master or between that again and the fret symptoms 
of spontaneous seit directon exhibited by the lowly 
Stentor rejectiog the ofemnve carmise particles alter 








2 Tx Volaion en addtional fecnlty ? 

‘We are now provided with an answer to the criticism 
‘that volition 1s regasded as implying a ort of" epigeness’ 
8 woniething superimposed open evolutionarily previous 
phenomena In the sense that Volition of the highest 
agree involves the addition from some special source 
of a separate power discontinuous with what went before 
the entiaem 1s clearly unwarranted ; for no such claim 
is advanced, nothing more is claimed than is claimed 
i every case of evolutionary development, namely 
that development iteelt bas taken place, there bas beet 
some form of successive change. From the stage of 
cect execution of mpolse to the higher stage of delayed 
(oe partially inhibited) execation of impulse, to the stil 
Niger stage of completely intsbited impulse, therm is 
fo sudden Yeap—there hus boas no endden imposing 
of will upon a stage where to will waa Succeanve 
change, evohiton,  Gevelopmest, characterize all 
phenomena ; wo that there is uo reason for repuchating 
tml on the score that at once etage ia the past it was 
feae is evedmce than st w to-day. And development 
ater all is amplied by all compezative psychologists, 
for it ws the obvous observable fact which they set out 
a exphin, Wil then, since it involves no epgenesiz, 
‘eannot be rejected on that count. 

2. Iz Welion a peonliay and distind mental property ? 

‘Thirdly. the dieuity about the uniqueness of volltion 
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may arise from the sunpicion that some extra faculty oF 
famction aa x were ia beiog sntrodiced, other than the 
customarily sccepted aspects or functions of mental 
activity, sensation, perception, memory, imagination, 
‘emotion, conation, impulse znd 50 on. 

"The acspicion that a separate faculty or function bas 
‘een somehow added wil be removed by disentanglong 
{he relations between Volition and these vesious peyeho= 
logical concepts, for it can only erie by confusing 
diferent Jands of concept 

‘Voliton is not to be regarded on a par wath sensation 
or perception or memory or imaginaboa, ax an atsdzned 
‘Addition to them, bot in the term for the selfactivity 
of that which senses or perceives or isagines, etc No 
Peculiar o duttinct mental property ss thos Involved 

‘The error of thought is patent enough am x more 
‘coperete instance of it. A dog for example ut made up 
of mrusclea, glinds, serves, blood vests, skin, bones, et. 
Tk would be posable to take exch of these vanous 
constituents oo turn and having thoroughly exemined 
‘them. to claim that we have satsfactonly @ispoted of 
the dog. Conseqoratly there is co farther need to give 
any significance to the dog 3 such, But surely it 1 
reasonable to clu that when the animal is purming 
a rat ts not just a conglomeration of nerves, muscles, 
skia, bones, ete, that i movmg in the direction of 
another smaller ‘conglomeration of somewhat eamular 
constitoents, but that the movements are being executed 
dy the dog. Tt us the dog and not hus bones or sion, 
perves, etc, thet ss purvoing and it ssarrat that as trying 
to etcape. "Moreover the 2og is wot an addition to bis 
skis and bones, efc. He sdds nothing to the ome 
‘or volume of his constituents. Analogously in claiming 
separate consideraton for voition in the case of bumas 
‘bebaviour what is bemg ciated 1 not the existance 
of a faculty or function additional fo sensation, percep- 
tion, ett , but the recognation of the elf activity of that 
which seases or pereatves. 
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We are exponng here once more the persistently 
recarrng fallacy of hypostatization. For there 38 00 
ch thing as a easation or a pereoption or 4 memory 
im ital. We may search the bran with the mait 
Alescate instruments and fal fond them’ Fora simple 
‘reason, They bave no separate or tangible existence, 
Sensation, perception, memory, imagination, 7eanonang, 
‘te, are only so many modes oF ways of mental ac 
‘And for that mental acaty saet voliuon an ts varios 
degrees is a name, It is the self active. It expresses 
the dilleence between ble and nen-ife 

‘On the other hand rt 1s pertinent and uatractive to 
compare and contrast Volition in its hughest degree with 

Impulse, votion its lower degree, ort» put it more 
accurately, volitional asd umpulive activty Both 
are the sel fititive, but with thu eardinal atmetion, 
In the case of sespuise the actinty as of the self but 
santrolled by the ae only in the loweat dagree. For 
‘the impulse 18 gwen, It is inate oF at least not a the 
moment created by the self, it 1s already at the moment 
‘there, and the activity is prompted by st Impulse 18 
volition at its munimum. But some measure of it 1s 
already there’ umpulse is mot quite mechanical , st 18 
atany rate saifacuvity The movement a not the result 
‘of mere mechanics) propalsron. Volition on the other 
hand, the degree of sell actiity to whxch we vagally 
ascribe the term, v actnty mot only of the sel! but also 
by the self, m that at 6 not the resultant of any urge 
jnnate or acquired bot is czeated? at the momest. It 
{ free, as imple actvnty i fettered Because of 
ths diference we may claim Vobtion as umgue in 
companson with impulse. But sm another sense it in 
at Unigue ; for iti out of impulse itself that xt has 
alowly developed. Tiere sed ive been no ducon- 
‘imty, for the one at only the other translormed by 
‘continuous emergence of one of ris aspects end contizvoas 
inking of the other The devermased han been slowly 
Yielding to the determiner. 
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Meantime impulse continues to survive and thnve, 
Bat alongside Vouitio. Or to put it more previodly 
volition in hima behaviour is now to be found in all 
degrees of parity. For maa ‘comprehends’ all thn 
levels that Rave preceded him. “He exemplifies in his 
‘awn poroor all stages of sctivity from the most mechani~ 
‘al, the most impalive, to te mest truly Vobtuonal; 
and. thus in any actual moment he may be exhibiting 
volition in different stage of ref 

‘We have now considered the charge that the intro- 
ductor of the term volition involves the gratuitous 
sition of something enigue, in the vasious wensen in 
‘which the ter: might apply. In the vense of peculiar 
to man we have found that man only 1 capable of 
Yolition un ms highest degrees of panty, but that no 
discontinuity seed be amped m tracing the nse of 
Volition. from the Jowilest animal levels No sudden 
interposition of a faculty or special power need be 
‘entailed. While if by umgue w meant chat she concept 
implies some process or function ulded to the recognized 
lust of rental modes of functioning, the answer 1s that 
80 far from addsag a fonction aloagude a mumber of 
others, we are affrraing the exatence of sometbing that 
functions and claiming that it actually docs w We 
are malang, the functicungs posable Here as self 
activity. Ot course ths self activity may be fexrly 
‘called unigee, in the sense that it svi genent and not 
farther exphcable.? It cannot be resolved into any 
other terms than itself. It 1 ag much a mystery as 
‘matter is, But of two inexplicables, the electron-preton 
‘« energy or matier ox tbe ove band and the self artive 
fon the other, why, we may well ask, ss to be considered 
‘8 better or more satisfactory explanation to render the 
Living organism in terms of one mexplicable than i 
terms of the other? Why is one procedure supposed 
to get rid of mystenes and mot the other? Why not 
explain in terms of both? To other worde, why refuse 
10 recopaize volition ax well as meckanssms? 
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(2) I the Recogmsion of Walt as m EcHianatory Principle 
(2 Case of Hypostahaahon ? 

Sisce the game argoment may be and indeed bas been 
‘brought: agust the elevation of inteligence to a position 
of domisance in behaviour we may coumder the double 
charge together, 

‘That this accusation is unmerited becomes clear 49 
s00n a8 we realze wherein the fallacy of hypostatuzation 
lcs ‘The objection to the unlization of abstractions in 
‘the explanation of particular phenomena does mot 
reside in the use of absteactuns as such ; for after all 
‘hat the only meuns by whoch the human intellect cam 
explamn anythmg at all. The term explanction 1s used 
for the duclosmg between transient phenomena of 
permanent relations whoch obtain between chem, and 
it m necesuzy to abstract 1m order to explaun. We 
anulyne the phenomenal appearance and abstract ome 
sigruticant feature of xt We proceed to consider the 
abetraction, TE al that x» meant by hypeutatization 
4 the nang of abstractions w the process of explanation, 
‘then bypostatization 90 far from being a fallacy 11 an 
indhspersable instrument of all thinlang, And all 
thunking would be per 2¢ fllaccous 

‘The fallacy then does not reside in hypostatzzaton 
ts such, or to put st another way, we bave to mean by 
Inypostaizaton something mere than abnteacton an 
order to condemn rt a3 a falicy. The something more 
is this An abstraction becomes fallaeous waen we 
fake over into the abstracted clement something more 
‘than we have abstracted, and da not arkmowledge the 
Sebi The objection for example to Herbart’s“idees' 
fae explanations of the course of meatal Lfe 1s not that 
The denis in ideas but that in order to make them 
explanatory be bas had to exdow thar wath intelbgence 
lind volition of theie ows—hr has taken over wth his 
‘dees the rest of the orgesurm. Sizulariy with Shands 
sentuments and Thoredite’s uewrones The sentiments 
‘3 organized systens of emotsons become faliscious only 
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when we find, the exotions sovvag and arranging then 
alas, as if thare were of ever could ‘be extions apart 
from the sell expersencing them, es if wndeed they had 
some kind of indepeadent lle of their own, a3 if 
indood, to go farther, they could be explanatory 
Principies at al. 1n treating emotions and sentiments 
3 tho foundations of charmcter Shand tncceeds in 
betting the signiscance of voution and inteliyenor 
‘only by endowing his sentiments with just these 
‘atinbaies, by mistaking them for the individaals 
experiencing them Az vo with the neurones of 
Professoe ‘Thorndike He svcereds in evading the 
Inteligent and vobtional andividal as an explanatory 
prince en by ceding integer and vlton no 
+ and emotion a3 well They are satisted 

find antoyed, they select, they are causative of 
acuity They possess emotion, apteligence, will. A 
multitude of bomaccsles 

‘And it is sigutcant that the very attobutes with 
TTnncuatry to ce tc casn ar pretany tees 
lt necessary t0 clothe bas entutles are precisely ant 
and volition : he is obliged to 1aject them here becuuve 
tha has not found room for them anywhere else in Lit 
system, und because they remain to be accounted for. 
‘Though anxious in the enw of science ta get ri of these 
Junconifortable and inexphcabie «ntruders, it 1s yet 
pecesstry to allow their mfuence somewhere for the 
simple feayoo that Iie does not werk thout them ; 
tind Tus explanations of behaviour will not work either. 
‘They will be hopelessly wnconvinesag, The objectionable 
{intruders are accordiogly badden bebind the ecene, of 
introduced carefoUy dugassed 

Bat how are we at prychologsts to avold the fallacy 
jast indicated ? Ther is one and caly one way to avoid 
4, and that w by rendering it superfvous. We have 
frankly to give inteligence end volition their due. 
‘There will then be no need to endow sentiments oF 
‘neurones or ‘deas* wath them: we can trest them om 
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their own ments. But in recognising them for what 
they are we are under no temptation to hypostatize them 
in their torn, for the slmpie season thet we need not 
retaliate on the seatimentalist, the neuronlets and the 
Sdealists, by refusing to recognize ideas and emotions 
‘and neurones, and having to find a place for them Inside 
inteligence or will. There is no need therefore to endow 
intelligence and will with wnything besiden themssives. 
Moreover we can and must always remember that by 
intelligence and by will we do not and need not intend 
sm abstraction at all: « point we are moat careful to 
dmaat on in identiving wil wah elf atinty, and 
intelligence with or power to apprebend relations, 
‘not with any existence oa xis own account. To abstract 
‘wall an vitnists are changed with abstracting it and to 
set at apart ax a spect creative force is to rum the riek 
of bypostatiantson, if we goon to imply that the foros 
‘or vital principle exists apart from us execting it and in 
sonichow explanatory of cur volitional behaviour, 
requiring stzelf no further investigation. There a8 ni 
need however to turn this logseal somersautt, 

‘The answar then to the charge that the reco 
fof tbo importance of antelligence and wall in 
behaviour involves the fallacy of bypostatusation just 
aus much as does the recogmton of the smportance of 
Ideas of sentiments or nearcnes i= ths, that since the 
fallacy consists 1m adding intaligence and volition to 
‘theac abstractions because inteligence and volition 
fare not allowed for otherwise, as soon as intelligence 
and volition are recognized on thelr own mevits the 
‘occasion of the fallacy vanishes. The admission of 
intelligence and volition is ia fact a dekberate refusal 
to commit the fallacy of bypestatization, Tes a protest 
agunst subterfage.! 


(3) The Willan an Arbitrary Iatervener in Natural Processes 


‘That Volition ia the opposite of the arkitrary, being 
insistence upon law, has already been contended, and 
x 
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‘need not ognin be demonstrated hare. But to those 
‘who are Jong habituated to a mechanical view of the 
‘universe, a8 a closed system of inevitable unifornuties, 
‘the mere insistence on, and demonstration of, the inv 
abidingnsss of will does not get nd of the uncomfortable 
‘opin that we ace all he ease coantnanding, NOY 

, some kind of intervention an the laws 
Gunton snl py eases wt or ele ns nee 
be a law and yet subject to mterference. A universe 
of this ind ust be unreliable. Moreover unpredictable. 
Bot ance in fact we can and do predict, and our predic 
tions come true, then these interferences do not take 
place. 

Now ohe answer to this objection might be that the 
science of psychology does sot profess to bave solved 
all ts problens.  Faycbology is acience, not philosophy, 
Yet it precisely becavse st science that asta duty 


bebaviowr, since phywca) unsformities and volitional 
Sena eth ay at of expan The centile 
rye ‘courte 1 night to propound an 
Account of human bebaviour which “ explains away” 
fone of the orders of experience any srore than one which 
‘explauns aveay the other. Part of this reluctance to 
deal faitly with both aspects is 20 doubt due to the 
prevailing mechanical bas of the age: we cannot get 
‘away from oar increasingly mechanwzed environment, 
and tradition We bave thus acquired a strong 
Aetermining tendency to adopt x mechanistic plulosophy 
‘where we ought as scientists to be espousing 10 
philosophy at all! And in ths case where sentiment 
has been bailt up we can scareely bope to yield our 
predispoutions very quickly to the persuasion of 

The ineoasistency between volition and predictabuity 
nay hovtever be only apparent. The charge of incom 
patibdity rests spon overlooking ex ambsguity m the 
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and ‘interference,’ the removal 
cof which may diminish the dificalty which the‘ scientiic’ 
Paychologst experiesom in admitting the volitional 
Intruder. The expleyment of the terms interference 
‘and intervention really bega the question at eric. For 
the term interference und intervention are relevant 
objections only af they are used to imply that some 
upsetting or disturbing of mature) Isws or uniformities 
is entailed by acts of Volition. But this is surely a 
Iigunderstanding of what actully takes ploce. For 
‘what in fact we appear to be doing every hour and indeed, 
every moment of our lives snot yaterfening with natural 
snifermities but malaag use of them. So fer from 
‘upsetting them or expecting ther disturbance we are 
doing precisely the reverse: we are confidently antici- 
ang tie abality When I pt up and approach tbe 
oor of may room, I avad myself of a certaun tnfortuty 
{n the movements of the door handle and I rely on the 
Trundle being sti there and oo its bebaving in the 
‘accustomed way. My velitiona) ction basssterfered with, 
no uniformity at all. On the contrary it has taken 
advantage of « large morzber of unormities, and has 
eolisted thee cooperatica Procacly how many and 
Which exctiy they are, who can tall? For there iv 
‘no man living who can give a complete account of all, 
the laws of nature that are operative in even 20 mmple 
2 movement a8 the opening of a door. Indeed, no one 
‘would be more surprised if these unsformuties were 
‘upset by bus operung tbe door than the scientist Iamsel, 
for he least of all believes m magic. Should the doot 
fon some occasion refuse to respond to his handling of 
ft, oF should it suddenly move off ts hinges and advance 
theesteningly towards hum across the room, 30 far as 
‘he was true to his colours be would refuse to be merely 
Ascancerted bat would proceed to investigute the 
particular law of mature which way expreamug. itself 
fm this uzuscal fashion. Teas every volitional act 
depends for its execution ou the stability of universal 
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does introdace any contradiction at all, it is a contra 
Aistion that is occurring ali the time and everywhere. 
1 i the mont familar fact of our ordinary experience, 
fand therefore one which psychology is bound to tecognire 
‘ut a fact, There is therefore no rezson why a student 
‘of paychology should feel uncomfortable about the 
peculiar arbitrariness af volitine, or object to it as 
‘upsetting the laws of nature, if be expertences no surprise, 
‘ut the door rexpoads in the usaal say when he Curny 
‘the handle, any more chan that it awaits bis touch 
before it tans, 

‘We can now sce that the terms interference and 
intervention ave misleading because they suggest an 
‘unwarranted connotation. The persistest fallacy of 
hypontatisation is aguin being committed, Laws of 
‘nature are not susceptible of interference, ‘fn the sense 
that we ean alter their mode of happening Nor da 
‘we indertake t0 do so. ALL we do is to investigate thelr 
‘mode of bappening, to discover, that sto say, what theve 
nv are ; after wach we take full advantage of theas 
So far from interfering with (bem we set ourvelves to 
Give them play. And we rely confidently on ther 
Universality. Our very confidence in prediction rmpliea 
thus confidence in ther recurrence and our genuine 
‘belief that no Volitions of our own are sufficient to upset 
‘ther 

‘The hypostatzation consists in endowing these lawe 
of natare with independant self cmisstion—an un 
warranted anthropomorphisation. The law ir merely 
1 description of bow in point of fact « certain number 
of events are found to happen apart from the Iman 
‘will, That is to say physical laws are uniformities of 
‘movements which are not found ta require the initstive 
of any known living being in order to be what they are. 

“We are not of course justiied in comcinding that they 
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{0 on of thenaalven of are so to say af canaod, or that 
there mayet be some land of initiating agent that se 
‘amma Chom. As students of the scioce cf paycbology wo 
fre not called vpon to decide hia particolar question. 
‘We are concerned in facta of observation. And while we 
coerve on the one band the enustence of these extra: 
hbaman and extra-aniza‘e wsilormites, we also Observe 
on the other the contingent character of many natural 
ruaiformities, ther functioning being dependent. upon 
the imbalive of some, living being. The door bande 
Aloes not tara unbl you or I ture it. The amtomeble 
does not leap focth feom its garage of sth own accord, 
‘Tha electric carent in my house does not funcwen unt 
T tum on the swatch 

The term ‘interference wrongly assumes that the 
oor and the automobile and the electric current are 
raukmg theve movements of their own socord, and L 
come in and distarb them. Ths is the fallacy of 
hypostatation: a eet of movements of x parely 
comingent nature bave don abstracted from the 
concrete stturton and endowed with set vetivity ; they 
fe regarded an goisg om of thomeelves stil max 
‘interferes with ther 

Yet the very ability of the scientist to commit this 
error is a tacit admusson of the existence of wal ix the 





law of nature with self xetinty, the power to go on of 
its own accord, man's will 1 then said to iraply some 
interfecing with it. Bat fram whet source does he 
Atetract this self activity? From his own experience 
of hinsell. “Usiess be bad that experence already he 
ould have lxown nothing oft ; and be could dot have 
‘Bonen to transfert in thought to asphere of phenomen 
‘where it dors n0t belong. 

‘The mechanist in fine effects 2 magic reversal of the 
smuverse. He steals life from hfe and injects into 
non life. But be does not acknowledge the theft Te 
1 the fist duty of the scentae poychalogst to restore 
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the stolen properties. Once we have done this and have 
Grows accustomed to seeing things in ther right places 
Swe Become gradually less dicomforied about. iter: 
ferencea and interventions in natural laws. For we 
Degin to realize that laws of nature are not inexorable 
movements that go on eternally of their own will what 
fever you or I may do to them, bot that they are 
dependent for their particalar performances upon what 
(goes on beside thers; and you and I are amongst those 
Sutside Rappenings* A racing automobile is not 
‘tadowed with some mystenons capacity £0 go on racing 
lndeGnitely, of with any determiation of 1 own (9 
0 %0, Te stops whan Itum the emtch of, And it 1 
‘were only bg enough and trong enous Icox}d similarly 
‘Push the moon out of place or threw the ein into another 
constellation. 

It & we cust admit, exceedingly fertanate for tho 
wman race that there are so many of these natural 
‘uniformites : bard woul! it be sndeed if we were always 
doing everythuag for the Ast time. Constituted as we 
Se taped ep Sng onl tec lf 
‘our ‘owe pense our kills and oUF 
achievements, and our ows bodily and mental growth, 
‘There romst be repetition (the Jew of ualormty) and 
‘here must again be innovations, WILL, for any learning 
‘or development to take place. A stone, a rrver, or a 
machine does not develop, because it isso remarkably 
Jeclong am the letter. It cansot snoovate, it merely 
repeats. But fe both repeats and lanovates. Law 
cocperates ‘eit will; wall makea use of law. Will 
‘sing law is ving, as we know xt Wallis the power to 
make things kappen, to take advantage of natural awh, 
T tax open the door. No edditioual belt is demanded 
from the stadect of a science of paychology 1a order to 
‘Adgut the prisciple of voblion. Lf be persists a 
entertaining = contrary bebef, at is up to him to 
prove a case that conficts with his) actual ex 
patience, 
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6) Inconsistency in the Use of the Term Volition 
‘The cbyection may be raised that at one time the term 
‘volition is used for action initisted in accordance with 
ampulsc or inatinctive tendency, at another it is the 
‘opposite of this, namely initiation a> against impulse 
‘that ws made the cardial feature of volition. 
by identuying vobtion with any aif activity, eg. 
self actinty ofa dog ranning afer « bone, orof« qurden 
pea stretching out « Gendn} towerda a support, we have 
robbed the word of any dustincurve meaning. 

‘The objection however has been met by pointing ont 
that voktion is suscephible of gradations of level or 
‘ sheerness "And volition at one level may bela eoafict 
‘wath volition at another. Phylogenetically considered 
the humbiest form of volition, oF the seed from which 
Volition of the highest level wal sometime blossom, is 
already evident in the activity of say the stentor making 
movements of excape from un uncoogenial stoning. 
Xts movement is apparently innately determined, ot 
nearly 90, yet itis more than the movernent of a mere 
machine.” There 1 some measure of self acuity 
resent. The organiaaa is not constituted 80 as to react 
‘uniformly to tbe same outward stimutes, and frequency 
tf the occas may even lead to change of behamour. 
‘The dog after its bone represents a higher level, for we 
sez him avoiding obstacles and even planning bow best 
to secure the bone Me will Sght off another dog before 
fanng it, for instance. “Hare there um otill more self 
activity, stl lew mere Getermination by the environ 
ent, But the act son the anstinctive level. By tbe 
time we come to man there has entered Volition or self 
activity on the highest level, namely fanctioaing in 
control of and in opposition to impolse, whether tho 
‘maptlan be born of instinct or of habit. ut since man 
comprebens within hisiself the lower level activities, 
‘the phenomencn is often witzeaood of one type of valition 
‘opposing and over-riding the other. 

‘There is thua both enntinuity, geaetie continsity, and 
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sonfiet, actual momentary confiet ; we may indicate 
senetic continuity by assigning the same same to all 
iancestations, but of the Gafceat levels or wtagea we 
may reserve the name Volition par excellence for itx 
exercise on the highest level specifically. Initiative 
4s the common clement all through But since it is 
‘most initeave, that ie at sta purest and sheerest, when 
it is least ampeiled by impolse, volivon is most clearly 
{in evidence at what we therefore call ts highest or most 
Volitional level” There we have self activity moet tell 
A these distinctions be admitted the sceusation of 
‘meonsistency can ane only by duregarding them 
5) The Misuse of the Termes Higher ond Lower 

Paychology as sach, rt will be said, has nothing to do 
‘with morality , ct not ats Business to evaluate ethically 
‘he processes it considers, so that the terms higher and 
Jower with thei inevitable moral implications are better 
avoided. We bave as paycholopnts no right to prejudge 
or obecire the issors by weightag the argument with 
‘moral values, To ths contention there are two answers 
One is that the terms higher and lower are already 30 
coramonly used in Aacussions ox evolution that 9@ moral 
Implications need arise. By higher is tended x level 
of greater vanety and complexity of behaviour It 1s 
at this level that Vobtion is cost in evidence and 
Volition appears in its purest form. There sezms then 
‘no retooa for refusing to ose a convenient (erm. 

But there may be another and special jostifcatson 
for the use of the terms higher and lower. Tf, as bas 
bees contended, the morally higher life w the life 
sccording to reasam or a3 is here pt the Lfe according 
to intelligence, and if an bas clio bees contended it 
its direction by intelligence (or the indrvidual folowing 
‘the guidance of inteligence} that conetstates the critenom 
of Volition at its Righes, n viree of which the individsal 
ound oppeing Hs ime, chen we are fsted i 
using the terme higher and lower in the ethical 
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impiratons also. Hence 2 double justification for 
setalning these terms. 

Morecver we should bave arrived at a prychological 
‘buss for the moral fe. The moral le can be payeho- 
Jogually desenbed : Hie forwarding its own evohaion, 
the individual on the way to emerge at « higher level 
‘On this reckoning the whole course of evohuton has 
pariakeo of a morel and ethical character, though at 
Tevels lower than those at which we ate accustomed 
to call behaviour moral. Bot there has been comtmsty, 
and the same root prmciples have been at work 
throughout But not therefore mevitabalty, or abwolute 
prediclababty, about Uhe actval course which evolution 
thas followed ; something not yeckuded 1m a mechanucal 
scheme has been preseat and operative all. through. 
‘There bay always bees vomething more Something 
which when a:certain stage 18 reached, we recognize a 
ethical ua character And mance thus vomething more ia 
to be seen at its clearest where it has smost evolved, as 
indeed we should expect, t¢ ws pot by tracing behavioue 
dows through the anuate sceles, but by investigating 
Ife where itis most bfe we shall dsscover the 
‘which 1s funetionng more obscurely lower down. 
‘attempt to anterpret human life by trucang lle back to 
ix lowest and eazheat atages is just as one-sided at 
Ihastily to interpret the behaviour of the lower anizaals 
in tinmen terms, Help most be sought equally srom 
both sources. 


(6) Velation Not a Masion 

Tt has been claimed io the course of oor exposition 
‘that volition, the capacity of self wetivity, must be either 
a fect or a fection, a seality or an iltsion, and that 
rmechanistie paychology neither admits the fact nor 
explaing the allusion. If the experience is lusory it $4 
‘the business of the paychologist to find 2 place for the © 
‘Minsion ao an ilfuuoa ex bis scheme of Behaviour 

To this an objection may be brought that since even 
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he mechanistic peychnlogst recogzizes the actuality 
of tha expetience Of roktion be cansotfuily be charged 
‘with regarding it a3 an losion, and therelore canzot be 
‘led upon t0 Sd x place for tke Wtasos in his wyater. 
‘All that docs ia to afler az explanation different from 
‘the onn given bere: in fact be does undertake to explain 
in while the nos-roechaniot does not 

‘This argument however is beude the point. relies 
fon an equivocal use of the tena lance. By dlasion 
‘eas intended not that vobtion was not « fe! experienc, 
bt that i¢ wns uot fru, chat K¢ evidences what doea not 
occur, ‘The mechanist regards volition as iusory in 
‘he cease that while st is an experience of aif activity, 
that self activity in apparent not reel: there is oo 
geoune self activity a all No veal initiate, The 
Maire on by noting te Dut our taperiace of 

tnd By nat i our experience 18 
activity umtated by us at the moment, and not the 
Inevitable result of our own pant. Tt nin tas seme that 
the mechanut claims thet volition io alluory, but cxn 
find 0 place for the Msson. He cansot fell us why 
wo have this expenence of being able {0 choowe cnr 
{ctuon f every acbon of ours 3s determined for vs, Why 
‘hu elaborate boas ? 

On what ground, we may well go on to ask, dooe 
‘the mechanistrefse to accept the experience of volition 
ft its face value, and yet accept at ther fece value his 
tensory perceptions” On what grounds does be scompt 
be kind of expenence and exclude the other? Why 
4s the percept to be considered val experience But 
‘he experience of volitional activity xot vad ? 

"He cannot consistently caintass that Ft a dua to a 
xientifc distrust of cmscious processes, for the slxple 
retaon that every ect of perception i a eich aconacooe 
‘process an every volition is Every abservation of kis 
ornes to Rim Borough conscousueas nd 0-20 other way. 
There i, however, one significant diference an the 
deliverance of perception and those of volition, In 
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the case of perception the actual conscions presentation 
ia not Got hand. When 1 state that Lace a cat im the 
distance my percept of cat is the result af a eecies of 
rotesses mediating and preceding the final judgment, 
Fhtreis the objector occamon of the ela Mrom it 
ass ethene vibrations (or processes in the cleciom 
‘magnet fold) which ampinge on the retina. At ths 
point something bappeas—we now not what—end a 
‘herve impulse different in nature from the wbrations 
‘passes inwards to the brain In the braio aga some 
thing happeos—we know not what—and there occurs 
sensituor, again diferent in Aand from the impulse 26 
‘the ampalae is from the vibratioat. The omeation ah 
ext to be interpreted before the Sal perception results, 
We ate reminded of the chuldren's game of Russian 
Senmaal rm whch «pay! a een of ov whapes 
to hye meighbour’s ear a message whack is sumbarly 
‘passed on in suocesaon tll st reaches the end of the r0%, 
‘when the diference between the eventual meaage and 
ft orga gwen ve fo meriment | ut, wheres i 
‘fume the meamage st throughout the mame 
menage Passing through the sume kind of medi, 1m that 
of the percept the measage in rendered io x now code and 
assed on By & diferent Land ef medium at two points 
Along the ine. 
Contrast with this the experience of volition. Tt ig 
fan unmediate frst band experience subject to none of 
these distorting media, Why then are the ead remits 
98 consciousness of « process of complicated Russian 
Seandal vonudered more seentiic axd moze reliable 
‘than the immediate deiverances of consciousnem itself? 
‘Why are we to trast the fant and mistrust the second ? 
Jn both cates we ave accepting or selecting the deliver- 
ances of consciousness; but in the case of volition there 
‘has been no preliminary contrivance which may distort 
the message. Surely the burden of proving the percept 
‘he more acceptable and vabd experience falls upon the 
mechanistic rather then that of proving the validty of 
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‘the volitional experiewce upon the non-mechanistic 
poychologist. 1 the forme: aze not ‘imory, how much 
leas itusory imast be the Jette. 

Te ia no anawer om the part of the mechanist to 
expatinte 00 the dificalts of introspection or on the 
tunrelabilty of purely subjective and therefore individual 
experiences. We may admit that the observation of the 
volitional experience is dificalt, since it is not only 
subjective but lacks that clearcut. definition and 
stabiity which marks for example youl percepts, But 
the dufiealty of examunng an object 36 n0 reason for 
denyang the existence of the object : volition is not 
Invahdated because it 3s bard t0 sxtrospect We do 
not regard a poem as more isory than a plsin statement 
fol fact: 2 thing isnot the Jes there becaate i in dificult 
to disect, The question mmediately at issue 19 not 
‘whether there are dféculhes in the way of purnting the 
science of paychology, but whether the immediate 
Gres maser peceng on vty to ciel 
ven reasons for at an validity to exte 
observation, then it us tbe buaness of paychology to 
dnt its sgmficnace so bumen behavioar. 


(9) Why Prefer the Martyr or the Hero te the Bog Business 
Man af Instances of Vohioual Behaviour a tla Purl 
‘Stale 
‘The question may be met by « clear understanding 
aft the tine significance od “proce bebameur. A 
dUstizction as been drawn between impulsive and 
intelligent tehanoes and the itportance of observing 
it han been stresed. At the same tine sa actial le 
‘there i probably 20 instance of behaviour that is wholly 
cither one of the other: the dustaction as one of degree, 
just as the distinction between voston 3s one of degree 
passing into what we may fnrly call one of ind when We 
contrast the extremes. The teagon why the martyr 
and the here heve been selected as crucial examples of 
volitional bebamour is tht in thea cage there is the last 
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of Impulse and the most of intelligence in direchon. 
‘There may of course be anstances of gest Snancser, and 
0 doubt there re, whose actions are determined 
‘risamly by the most comprehensive principles of which 
fhey are capable, with the least adauxtare of oay the 
fiapalso to. sell’ asertion or mastery or personal 
gqrandisement But it wil sursiy be admitted that 
in ig business these insunctive tendencies oF dispositions 
tue constantly being evoked, and that sey, with what- 
fer addition of infeligent pemeiple, do constiute Part 
of the blend of motive of the mésindual. Jat 40 far 
4s the indreidnal ss moved by wastinct he not moved 
by the highest type of voution: he remains the 
Inginctive “natural men 

‘The paint that I coatend for above al others is that 
fnytinct, aod abit derived from instnct, ase not the 
sole rources of Biman motwvation ; and that man ai 8 
cause in by that very fact se-motivatiog. Veluon is 
self-motivation, Voisin at ste higheat level is tbe 
Creation of motive. On no other bus can we admit 
it'at ail For once we grant that at homan sctivity 
is ether inatinctively impelled or impelled by batts 
Gerived: from instincts, the voloonal consciousness 
Decomes meamagies. It is an iusion, aad bas oo 
place in human behaviour at all Trutiation conan 
to be initabon ap soon ag a 1s resolved into ongloal 
iimpolee, for our original umpulses are given us they 
staal not ftutlative but its oppoate. 

‘Until exodera prychology frenkly recognizes that maa 
hha attained a level at whch be motivates bimell apart 
from the motivation of inate factors, and that that 
motivation and can only be iniclhgent motwvaton, 
‘we may stmoggle ux yam fo prove ourpetves other than 
determinsst payehologiets. For we faal to recognize 
‘het an the creator of lus own motives apart froin 
those he is endowed with at bath But at the sume 
ime he is not therefore completely ualimated (or 
‘undetermaned if you val} in bis ehoxce of action. He 
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can choose between to lines of action, and te only: 
Impulsive on the ove side and istelbgent on the other. 
‘Try if you wish to matance any others. Hence volitoual 
activity in the sense of action according to intelligence 
{is net and cannot be arbitrary or baphsard, for the 
simple reason that intelhgence is the power of disclosing 
principles which obtain, namely the trie mformtes 
Of behaviour. Volitios is betaviour observing Uni- 
Yormives in oppontion to bebswoar as a chton of 
<condicting impulses. That at any rate 1s Voltion at 
{te most. volitional, 

‘Once the significance of the distinction between the 
tifa of impolse and the Ie of reason x» clearly grasped, 
‘we understand at once why the ciartyr ls ¢ more typical 
instance of volitional behaviour than the bg financier 
is For the martyr represents bebavaoir secording 10 a 
nine bos net ov pulse baton pomp ick 
$e at ech atelier, te rice 

On the admission of this dstinction between the two 
extreme levels of behaviour, behanour at its most 
{natinctive and east intelligent and behaviour at ste 
most inteligent and least wastinctive, the ctue for 
volition vertus determinism stands or Salt 

Summarily: 

(0) There is uo speciat sense in whuch volivon 16 to 
bbe considered unique. It 1s merely a term for the 
ecdinary fact of setfectmaty, and is thus im degree 
present in all hfs. It adés 20 extraneous factor. No 
‘special "vial force need be posited > to poat thes 
to duplicate by abstraction, an unnecessary and 
‘confusing procedure, 

(2) Consequently the recognition of volition and 
intligence tector In Buta behaviour does not 
invoive the fallacy of hypostatication. Quite the 
contrary. For the fallacy of hypostatiration 12 pay- 
Chology’ lie in exdowing abstractions like ideas or 
‘ucurones with intelligence and vobtion in order to help 
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cot the explazation of behaviowr. Toe recogrstion 
‘of intelligence end volition i not the fallacy of 
hypostatization but ws antidote. 

(3), The recogaition of volition, o far from introdueung 
an clement of arbutranuem or jawlesenent into framan 
Tehavionr, acbieves the reverse. For behaviont is 
‘volitional in proportion aa it is dmected by intelligence, 
that is by principles which tis the mature of Intelligence 


That vase pes ou onl of external conditions 
inal coe tron, "Bet ais conga user en puto 
Sr techarbaluelieena bothers ang btoingy 
of them And this we are doing every moment of our 
liven, To deny it is to fly w the face of obvious fact, 

‘To take advantage of them does not tan that they 
‘Cease to operate: im fact it is only beceuse we bebeve 
thoy wal Cocae to foucton Ga we oka advange 
Wetec ite bases of pyc 

7 to ete 
tn frld of etacs or not De ate of the ter higher 
ta iowa toe bibemet wrebsdennndy move tod 
evolutionanily les advanced is a convemence justified 
Gy cxvest tage ead bal erm tow oe coger. 
‘beam int eve maybe eee onan 
enon. 

(The eperence of vlan it x expec of you 
ox enfant, oto ating teat Hf at 
‘rpenence dos tot careopond wit facto aly, tt 
STFow ay sem ts omccves w besdecre sed art 
Sot suly wo oe say Spal of fi sapecanos eta 
Hace 


Paychology has therefore to find a plaoe ether for the 
fact oF the ilusion. Mechanistic peycbology fails to do 
elther. The clam that it recognises the reality of 
‘volition because st admits the experience as an experience, 
and not as an Uusios, 15 20 answer; for the question 
st isoue is not whether we experience the experience or 
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not, but whether it in or is not « ‘true’ experience, 
that is are we or are we not really selfactive The 
mecbanist says we are not, but cannot explain this 
ilssion i this senze. 

(6) On the other band he is willing to accept the 
vahdity of the data obtained through hs sanse organs, 
inspite of the fact that these data are themecives merely 
filets om consciousness end many stagea removed {OM 
the objects which Gist gave de to them. Volion on 
the ‘other hand ia an imsedate and not a sense 
experience, No reuson in given why the medute and 
Indirect experieaces ace comndered more valid, ‘more 
indicative of the facts, than immediate and direct 
txpertence, nor why consciousness sapposed to aniorss 
vy "right" in the les immediate and ‘wrong’ in tho 
immediate case, In both cases he relies upon the 
daiverance of hw own coursooins The faery 
‘appears to be that of musplaced objectnty 

7p) Tough potogy a sack Last Gexlg with 
ileal value, yet so far a ft ducusme the evolution of 
intelugeace and volition xt cannot fail to recognize that 
the enntinucus developmect of the reo in burmaony is 
‘what in the sphere of ethics would be called moral 

mest also. In other words evolution ih a0 
ethical and not only a ‘natural’ process It is not 
fnevitible nor completely determmed Ths the 
signifcasce of the admission of velion as gradually 
‘volving throtgh the sealer of Jife. To reject this and 
fo exphtin fas beheviosr (end indeed all erumate 
Dehavicus) in terms of sstinct and of intellgence sarving 
intinct is troompatibie with acy bat a celerministc 
view of the universe including kfe. The iapue therefore 
between determaiam and nandeterminion depends 
‘pou the recognition or nex-recognition of the validity 
of volte in the setae given above. 

(@) Reasons ave been gives why we are obliged to 
sunt ff if we adaut any deliversnces af canpcoaaness 
stall “7 wil, herofre Fam” 





CHAPTER XT 


[REPRESENTATIVE MODERN TREATMENTS OF 
‘Vourrion 


“Tas view of Volition which Ins been advocated in this 
omy Wall be farther curtied aad we hope mace tore 
oavencng Uf we exzinine in the ght of Fe sore moda 
Peycilogeal Wwenswans of the Subyet” and i he 
anor tn intensive ety 
Of one or two type ncuntong thin by general 
ucvey, and by connderaton of the evidence of recent 
tapecrutnt, £0 thes we wil sow ediess otrsves, 
"Thus chapter tan concer tel with an exammation 
‘of the arguments of Woadt anc Jazoes in dels capacity 
‘f poyebologtet and of the mare recent o 
1 volibone! betavion, 


IE Wands Payehology of Vobtion 

Amongst the motives which safmenced Wundt's 
treatment of volinon were the desires to disprove 
‘tho claima of a feculty and an overntrospectionut 
‘aychology and to provide the wil with 2 scientific and 
evolationary basic” He is aware as a psychologut of 
‘the phenomenal consciousness af freedom of choice i 
‘the mmdwvidual human beng, and hu task i that of 
reconciling the enstence of this phenomenon with the 
lating of science. 

Hip disclaimer of the pretensions of a foculty 
prychology offre ag 2 convenient starting point, since 
it ilustrates what from our standpoint appear to be 
both the emential merits and the ementis! defects of 
is own position. “It w in the doctrine of feeling 


‘hs trmact om tanto of phony 
a0: ° 
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‘and will more than anyvihare else." be wntes, “that 
Peychology still wears the pattern of the old faculty 
theory. “And oo at has usually taken a radically false 
‘view of these sntamately connected proces, regarding 
each constituent a8 an independectly exxsting whale, 
whack might incdentally, but weed not neceawily, 
Cxert an influence upoo the consatasots of the other, 
‘Thos Sivt of all feeling was conmdered apart from 18 
onseetisn with wil, and then denze was treated 23 8 
separate process, sometimes found in connection with 
fualing. Farther impulse wes opposed to desire proper 
a an obscure dette whick the subject 1s not comse:0Us 
‘of the danced object, or, perhaps, us « lower dere, 
relerrmg excluarvely $0 the need of sense | (That ss why 
many hold that smpulaes exat only among 
nowmals). And finally these processes are still further 
supplemented by the postulaton of wall xs an entirely 
new and independent faculty, whose function st 18 to 
choowe between the vanous objects of denre, oF an 
‘certain cieaastances to act an accordance with purely 
intellectual motives end 12 oppomison to impulse and 
denres. According to Uss theory. that {, wal conaats 
fn the capacity for fron choice Chowce in thay sense 
‘Prerupposes the posnbibty of decison between varions 
objects of deme, nnd even of decason agent the deatred 
object on the grounds of purely rational considerations 
Te wan therefore supposed that denre was a condition 
‘which precedes volition and thet atleast tm many casen 
th latter is only the realuation of desire sn action. 
“We mont prongunce ths tec purely magary 
construction from Degzumng to end." .... " Feeling 
is not independent of volition, as alleged: “‘umpulse 35 
‘aot a procem which can be dstogunbed from wall, 
‘stl leas opposed to tt; and dese 1 not the antecedent 
‘of ‘will, but rather = process which only appears in 
‘consiouanest When some inbsbition of voluntary activity 
prevents the realzatica of voktwon proper. Fizally 
‘to define the wall at the capacity of choice & to render 
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‘any explanation of st impossible from the outset. Such 
‘8 capacity presupposes volition 2s its antecedent con- 
Gition. IE we could not wall without choice, ie. an 
directly determned by internal motrver—a_voliion 
involving choice would seceseanly remain impouuble,"* 

‘Thos Wanet it wall be noticed masatains* 

(@) That there is no entirdly new and independent 
faculty (independent of our impulses and deares) of 
Ehoouing betmee end even In eppomton to wpa und 

{@) that in fact the exercise of will in opposition to 
impulse does not occur, and 

(G) that impale is ot a whch ean be 
dutnpubed fom wl 

far then a the fret of these contentions tue 7 

Is wll independent of smpulte and dene? 

‘The quesuon may meas : 

(@) Ts wil or volisen x new capacity or faculty 
potscwed by man am addition to, and soper-imposed 
‘upos, impoise and denre, and not growmng out of them ? 
Ist a separate addstion to our mental armoury, « Ge 
[at of mental mitre wlsch somehow ka fallen to our 

(@) Does x operate or fonction (do we will) respective 
of, uninfuesced by, our desrer—es i, 0 to put st, Ohey 
‘were not there ? 

(@) Int independent of our deaes m the pense that 
‘weim mirtue of cu will free ourseives from determinanon 
by our desires ? Do we when wilbug determine ourselves 
fo distinct from and as opposed to the direction of 
Simplin and dese? Ya wa, or dove wll supply. & 
separate ‘ motive’ 

“To the fet two questions we may join with Wusdt 
in givng the answer “No": but where we difer from 
1m is fu our anewer to the third. 1 oes not follow 
‘bat, because will bas evolved or developed out of 
fipalse and represents 2 later and more advanced 
evolutionary stage, thereloce itis indistinguishable from 
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impulo and never opposed to it. Evolutionary 
‘vobtion in our view iz im the direct line of ascent (not 
escent} from, tnd » soaspictcus advance upon, mapas; 
‘while at the same time it a only in relation to some 
{elt Scapalse that volition functions at is highest, The 
theory that the function of volition isto chooee between 
abjects of desire or in certam circumstances to act in 
accordance with purely intellectual ‘ motives” and in 
opposition t0 vapulves and dexiren is quite compatible 
‘with the view that volition bas evolved out of impulse 
find may co-exist ongaide of it. 

‘Wond’s concept abd gure ae alike in reading 
volition ag a 3 ont of smpulse, but they 
{ern ths—to Wane aiuce 9 imgule an noing 
amore, though in its highest form st is umpulse manifested 
‘under complex conditions ; whereas to us though 
volition in its lowest evelitionary stage is identical 
‘with impulse, yet at its highest level, where st acquires 
its dtactive uame, there have also eoserged dutusctrve 
characteristics, in. virtue of which it may fairly be 
‘lamed to be different im kind fross impulse, sot only 
in degree or in the circumstances of Sts mazifestation. 

‘To consider the dastmetions which Wundt draws 
between volun at 18 higher and ite lower stages. 
‘They appear to be two 

(1) At its lower stage the * motive’ of the action is 
‘nmple—impulsve behaviour is ax immediate responte 
to an external stralus or umpetos. The action is thus 
‘uncomplicated, the motive tout being provided by some 
‘extemal happening Contrast the complex case when 
4 set of motives present themuelves together—the 
subject is more or less aware of them or at least 
‘experiances ther coaflct tll ove or other survives and 
isues in Is appropriate action. This is the stage of 
volition proper. 

(@) At its lowest stage the motive of the action is im- 
nedlate—the indiondaal responds fo x motive or stumuli 
resent ere and now with « response characteristic 
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of that stumolas The evest is uniform. But at 
‘the bugbest stage we have no guarantee of sock uniformity 
for the act i» determined oot only by the stimslos ov 
ampetus of the moment, but by "inner éepoctions” 
to this or that type of action which have gradaully 
formed themscives Out of previous responses in the past 
0 that in addition to the primary impetus there ix 
“get of which the subject say oot be clerly conscions, 
toward a typical behamvour pattern which may reforoe 
‘he stimuas or roay oppowe it. In other words volition 
‘proper--behaviour im which we appear awaze of sll- 
achvity, of ounelves determining our line of condvct— 
is cbaracterited by: 

(2) Complenty oF confict of impulses. 

(6) Tee infuence upon behavioar of some permanent 
at o¢ ots 

distingunabing those stages Wandt writes: 
The facts oor under the term wall 
constitute the links iz a chan of development. The 
lower stages of thas development, simple voluntary art 
‘were classed together es marulestatons of impulse . the 
Iugher stages, acts of choice, as those of volition proper. 
"An mpulave action is one . . . which x universally 
conditioned, there is only one motive present 1 
consewousness Volitional action nses from the choice 
Detween diffrent motives, clesrly or obscurely 
‘We may aote tha manner in which Wandt coatinien : 
“To impulse, therefore, the feeling of our own activity 
is lest developed than in voljton ; whist since the 
Intter involves a decision as between various conflicting 
motives, the fosimg of our Own activity rise in it to 
that of freedom.” 

‘We will turn to his explanation of the origin of the 
feeling of freedom later. 

‘Wo experienca the sime cause of misunderstanding 
aa Wide in uamg the term volition in two distinguishable 
senses, whale suataining this double celerence for the 
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‘ame reason, namely that there ia po sudden or wide 
map at any pount along the Lie af whch the mental 
‘Processes corregpandang to the two sea separate and 

Eiter. Like Wondt to we dings two eiages in 
‘the evolution of voliton, of which the easlie is the stage 
par excellence of umpulse. On the other band we also 
agree 1a designating the later stage that of woliton 
‘Proper, volition i ais Ieter (and as we would wad, in sts 
‘hugher), manifestation, vohton as the ordinary man 
‘might think of I, as for instance where we find oureelves 
(Geermgly at leust) choosing between diferent canter 
lated actions, and (o it appears to us) really choosing. 
‘Bat at this poiat we differ The claim advanced an 
‘this eamay 19 that for the prycholopseal scientut the 
shows should be reyarded an a real cows between 
‘variant posubilites ; whereas Wundt claims in effect 
‘that 1t w lusory He hs 12 consequence to expla 
th ang of ehke—Row we come ta fe cies 
eh 

is explanation denves from: 

(1) The greater complexity of the volihonal (the 
stnctly vobtiomal) utuaten, and 

G@) From 0 diflereace im the orgins of the motives 
for setion 

‘As regards the smmediste mextal situation, the 
‘turactenstic of the lower voktional stege—the stage 
of ample impalve achoo—is accarding to Wandt 
‘nngleness of motive; and consequently absence of 
conflict. The individiat’s ection follows the camediate 
prompting, smce no other intervenes ; and therefore 
‘here in 20 need even for the appearince of chotee. 
But at the stage of volition proper the mental processes 
fre more complicated. At s cortazn stage in hus develop- 
ment, the individual becomes capable of entertaining 
(being ewase of, or at leant being infsenced by) more 
‘than & single motive: be may be moved by several 
impubes at the saze time and m different directions, 
Hence, according to Wundt, anes the consciousness of 
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confit And since in the ead one impulse wins, we 
Lave the phenomenon—the appearanceof choice, for 
‘the * winner" amongat motives 38 in a sense 'selecied.’ 
Secondly there ig © difference in the source af the 
Seeiding motve. In the lower voutional stage, if T 





td's ceaenned by tiat station and the adnan 
ongmal {anacquired) impulses. So far there 1 m0 
‘Sipvlenertary ialecace esc mxpeience a left 0 
Gémpontiens (© act ctuereie, Bet fo vellzoa Proper 
‘beer the scam ceopense tendesey, there eter 
Cdnpoutioa, tendencies fo et toma and tha tn certon 
SSthatons, contracted asthe outcome of past experiaten 
and determining or disposing the individual to bis 
behaviour even though he be unaware of xt. Moreover, 
‘tha more deep-set disposition may conflict with the 
immediate tendencies to cesponse. If we then ask 
further of what are these determining sets the resultant, 
{hc anpwer's that they ae sete stamped ste gui 
{hsough practice by prenows acta of empise + they are 
eit were the Pesicent tender of ype co Quek 
jn the past" But inasmuch as they arise at the 
moment from the inner man as he has continuously 
developed from hus past, they bear the resemblance of 
beltactinty for, after el, hey repre, and. dene 
from, a senna mace pereancit and more stable, & 
Bore “total” penonabtye—than would. & repoaie 
determined by the immediate situation end momentary 
Spulnes alone. Hanon we experence om the ene Rand 
{he consioomess of choice (bcrume ofthe conic 0d 
its “reolution } and on Oh other te Coneioumecs of 
freedom as selt-activity (@ permanent and more real you 
find oe nan the immedade impelave person bang the 
determiner). 

‘We beve Dow to examine the valldty of these 
conteaboas We may pot two quenuons 

{a} Ix he prennce ef eontntog umpoles or motives 
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‘and the eventual sarvival af one {or one groop) of them 
a naficient basis for the oocarrence of a consciousness 
of cboica? Wand? thinks It is. 

(2) In he occurrence of @ confict of impulses a 

‘condition for the occurrence of choice at all? 
Wands holds thet x is. 

‘To taka tha fret question. To describe the conscioum 
nem of choice as nocasionnd by the emergence or survival 
in consciousneas or predominance of one amongst several 
impulses, and equivalent to our consciousness or aware- 
‘ons of that impulse eventually prevailing, is to miss the 
distinctive chamcteristic of that state of consciousness 
‘When, tom between fear of death and fear of the 
contnmely of my fellows, T decide in tha hour of peril 
{oe the women and clin o Ax so when bros, 

eymrpathy (the desire to please 2 

Sie dease 0 gus Uekad) Tot wide ny let gus 
of churmpagne for Ins entertaxoment, or wha, in spite of 
ccuriodty, I avert my gaze from the telegram left care 
Jeasly open on the table, tras as it mey be that T feel 
‘the urge of iexpulse, of more impulses often ne doubt 
‘than one, itis quite untrae to say that my consciomsmess 
of ebeoe, whan T rm aide a7 paseo at ade my 
lass, 1s merely my consciousness of one or other impulse 
Devomning stronger. The charactenstic quabty of the 
“choosing” conscicumess 1 otherwise It 1s an 
immediate awareness of " ex choosing," me deciding,” 
‘me placing myself on one or other side.” Moreover, 
T may be and froquently am aware of my choice falling 
‘on the aide of the weaker impulse. That in one claat 
of casa in which my constioumens of “me choosing” is 
most definite. 

Thos the actnsl coumiousness of choosing is not 
comprehensible within Wusdt’s terms, which leave ite 
‘qivence unexplained. If the case 1 one of the" stronger’ 
‘mpalse really wianiog on every oocanon, why this 
consciousness of choasing at all, af in fact there ie m2 
cho in the matter, any more than = weather cock 
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amidat variable und conflicting breezes can be saxd to 
‘choose whether it wall point tD east or nordh or west. 
‘What Wundt in effect explains us why there should not 
be such consciousness of choice ; bat why there is euch 
consciousness he leaves a mystery. 

To tum to the second question : “ Is the occurrence 
of & confict of emputves the necessary condition af the 
experience of choice ?”” 

‘We have sean that when strong umpulses impel ws 
and we act immediately in line wath thems we are hcely 
to be, and usually ar, Ins aware of ournelves chooting 
fonr actions than when impulses conflict and we ' choose ! 
‘as we say between them. (The process an act really one 
of chooxng betteen unpulses, but of choosing between 
lunes of action But we may pase that for the moment) 

‘But we may now ask the forther question whetber 
the occurrence of a conflict between impulves if a frequent 
16 also a universal condition of choyce and consciousness 
of choice? Is it not also true that we may be 
just ax aware of choosing when there 16 little or no 
‘confiet telson fmpulses ax when this confict i 
marked ? 

‘The angwer surely 1s clear. The universal condition 
‘of choice in action 1s pot the corenstence of different 
‘impulses but the presentation in consciousoma of variant 
Ines of action. We choose when there is more than 
fone object or action to choose from. When my cinld 
‘Presents me a box of assorted candies and 1 ck out the 
Pile punk cream in preference to the chocolate er martipan 
Tam just as much asrare of choonng as when in the 
amterest of my digeetion I decline the dainty. But 
notice bow little the sense af confict corresponds with 
‘the consciousness of choosing. In the first case I am 
all intent on choosing, bat the confit is comparatively 
slight I am engaged 1 calecting from smangst a 
‘number of ‘pleasures all much on a par: but in the 
second the confhet may be far keener, for I am resisting 
my impulse of greed, but T am no more aware of choosing 
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{perhape less aware) than in the frst. Choice was more 
fn evilence, conflict perhaps even Ie 

‘As against one class of situation then in which 
consciousness of choice is likely to be marked—that in 
‘which wo are torn between diflrest impalses, pointing 
fn diferent directions—there 18 also its opposite, the 
satuation in which our impulses are of 2 1o80, pointmg 
jin much the same direction, rendering it dithcult to 
‘choose between objects to all of which we are so nearly 
equally impelied In the one caso the choice ie dificult 
‘because there i confhet, and itis in enforcing the cboice 
upon ourgelves that the diffeulty occurs; an the othe: 
the choice iv dificult because there is no conflict, und 
the dificulty lies ix malnng a choice at all, In'both 
situations awareness that we are choosing, that we are 
responiible for the choice, 1» evident; it is on the 
‘utineas of effecting a choxce that we are mtent. In a 
‘word the absence of a confit between umpoises may 
be as favourable to the presence of ehorce as the presence 
of conflict between tbem : the mmpulses may diverge or 
‘hay may converge If thu be sa then the occurrence 
of & confict of uspulses is not & necessary or wniversal 
‘condition for the occurrence of choree. 

‘Fit were still plied that even w the *coavergent * 
‘cade vome degree of confit were present, so that Wumdt's 
contention etl holds, the objector would fasrly be 
chargeable with maintuning bis position by confusion 
of meanings ; amely by Confusing an awareness of 
confict between impulies with awareneas of several 
differant or ponsibla objects of choice or lines of acbon. 
Place before me all the letters of the alpbabet and tell 
‘ms to chooge one of them. I at once pick on M, for m0 
reason that I Know of, and with no consciousness of 
confict. But Lam aware of the exstence of twenty-six 
ifferent poanble choices, of which I make one. Place 
fgain before me the alternative of joining m a favounte 
ame oF of ietting anather do so, and besdes the aware- 
‘ess of alternatives there s conscioumess of confurt—an, 
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additional sad distingnishable mental event, In short 
thougs confit cannot oocar without different or aiterna~ 
tive actions to cboose from. choice may occur without 
confit, and (luelaly for our peace of mind) often does. 
Secondly, et is dificult to acquit Wundt of a umask 
‘more serious error, that of representing tho alternatives 
belore conscionsmess a3 of the sare genera) kuné, The 
confit fasuing ma volition (of the higher level) is regarded, 
4 one between impulses or desires of which we are 
‘ore or Jese conscious But this mutes the dusinctive 
fact about voktion at the higher level. When I 
deliberately tnhubie the impulse to make a handsome 
profit hy some wecret asd undscoverable sharp practice, 
stm quite true that in malang my choice of action I may 
be infenced by greed on the ont hand and fear of 
social coaturmely on the otbec. Bat « may also have 
hhappmed that the oppooent to greed may not have been 
the impulse of fear, or that such fear as there vas may 
Ihave been far Jess impeling than the greed What 
sty bevy happened that i apt of te amps of 
ageed and fear and in spite of the fear being leas than 
the greed I chose ot to cheat ; T prelerred to act 
onety ‘And if asked further why T id not seize my 
y, my anmwer might have been that it 
ixppened Go be agua my pps” Te oer words 
‘the conflict war « confict sot betwees one impulse and 
another (whether natural or acqued) but between 
impulse and prvaciple—eomething diflerent from, and 
often opposed to, impulse. To make his case consistent 
‘Wandt would have to maintain that action ou uspulse 
and action on principle are psychologically the sume in 
kod, that there is 20 paychological diference between 
Yeelding to the strongeat of several conficting supelses 
Geac, hninger, anger, etc}, and deccing m spite of 
smpulses (0 ablde by some accepted pracaple or rule 
of condact. 
‘To be lear about the duerence is however so important 
ior « rgbt understanding of vobizca at its highest level 
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‘that though the topic has been developed elsewhere 
Trmuke ap apology for reverting to it. One difcalty 
in appreesting the difecence—the actual phenomenal 
ilereace in quabty of consoousness—is that in cost 
oncrete cases of choice of action our motives are mized. 
Using the term conve for exy inner prompter to thi of 
that activity (a mental prompter as distinct from a 
pphyweal or physiological) the fact is that even tn cases 
in which one believes oneuef to be acting on principle, 
some degree of unpulse ig unally algo operative. In 
such mixed cases nothing is eaner or more ikely (tuo 
{emia process of properception) than for the inrospest~ 
lng observer to plek out whichever of these. two 
constituents be is alrendy disposed by babit or training 
‘or partiality tolook oat for, and to caza tut a element 
ia the decave fuctor Few of us probebly realva how 
readily we eouait the fallacy of the single motive 
4a the world of sense phenomena it 1s much easier to 
Told apart the constituents in a concrete whole, for 
after all we car see the parts ofa chur and heer (thong 
swith Ins facts) the motes in a harmony, or taste the 
flavours which make vp a spre But even m the sense 
‘world distinchons are not always easy. Far harder 1» 
1H to bold and retasn apart the elements which coasttste 
1 passing paychue state, when the mind wat onos obeerver 
tnd observed The contequence that in secogrunng 
and attendmng to oue element we are apt t0 lose hold of 
the rest, and where ia a Blend of motives one has been 
‘Proposed {0 ws, to mistake it for the whole. 

Tes upoa this prozeneas to over-amapily and upon the 
AiGcalty in Gseataeglenent that the motoal misinder- 
Standings of mankaod largely Gepend Tha fallacy of the 
Single of partial motive—the tendency to mistake the 
art for thewhole—ve a pric oczanen of soapiaon and 
Iistrst, and in the concourse of mations © peristent 
abettoe of war. Téa the greatest weapon of the religous 
revivalist, the stump orator, the astute lawyer, the 
Partizan politician end the medic! quack. It also 
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the frequent prifll ofthe paychologst ua search of truth. 

T find my litle som, whom I have just forbidden to 
do 1, throwing papers = the fie. Promptly I punish 
Tim.’ Tsay T do ut from « sense of duty—on prmeiple, 
My vite tella me I gave way to anger; and I feel some 
juste in the comment. After ail there was some 
resentment at not eerunng obedience, at a aight t0 my 
authority. Tn poist of fact, however, both. principle 
and" presudice” combined.” My action wat pally 
limpulae and partly" walled” ecther analysis would 
Tnave shown me impulse also against at well a for my 
choice of action, for T incline to wsertie wad Tam fond 
of my son. How often has one looked the other way 
rather tan take notice of some peccadulo, Many 

ne doubt preceded the fizal acto. 

ut ped hoe 1 not always fropier Aoe—i the medley 
ol antecedent and uecompaniment the genuune determiner 
escapes observation. That deteraunee may be onesell 

‘For what do we mean by "'pracipla epposing 
ampulse 7" We niast beware of guving body to abatracy 
‘ona and of treating them as if they were separate 
exttien ot forces somebow operating Ivuman person- 
ahtes Strictly spenlang there is no such thing as you 
‘or I being detecmaned by imple or by principle ia our 
coniduct—we are not ome object or event, and impulse 
ce principle another. We raust aot, be misled by 
Jeoguage built upon analogies from the concrete physical 
‘World What really happens u that you or I, afrid of 
angered or feeling ender or mquistive, actin accordance 
‘wath eur total "emotion; or agein that though afraid 
cor angered or tender 6x inguistive, one is also aware of 
some vale of conduct one bas apprebended and accepted 
‘and in splteof fear, wrath, love or curiosity, acts om that 
tle of conduct and cot just as emotions prompt. But 
‘yot-~and this isthe point of amportance—sn both cates 
Hess dlumately you orl that determine or choose the ac, 
‘you or I that act, and nat che impulse or the principle. 
Uitimately we are our ows motivetors: we actuate eur 
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‘own choice ; we initiate the act, we determine our own 
action, We 

But between acting as Impulsive and acting on 
Principle there is this fundamental diference : when 
‘acting ox Impulse we are acting on a lower level af 
telt-activity—tower ss evolubonenly less advanced, 
‘wring the question of ethical quality—we are more 
Actermined 60 to speck and Jem determining. For im 
‘action on impulse the pulse is gisen, it is what we 
teperience not what we create; ‘whe in action on 
priscipie we bave set ap our own ‘ mative’, we have 
Adopted a guide to behaviour other then the guide that 
‘we possess through the accident of cucumstance or 
Dicth, Im action on impulse we allow ourselves to be 
determined by the given, though we nent not do 30; 
in action on prinaple we originate the determunant 
ourselves In neither case are we obliged to act a8 we 
‘acted But un the former we aze more nearly determined 
‘than in the latter in the latter we are.amore nearly 
free, Aud to thu difference corresponds « dificrence 
in the quabty of tbecomseiousstate, Its prychologrcal 
Aiflerence. 

‘Though action oa impulse and action on principle 
Aifier fundarventally in the éetersining tootive, xt does 
‘ot follow that im a concrete case the acts themselves 
are ifierent  Icpulee and princaple may, and, lncaly 
for oor peace of mind, oftes do potst 1m the same 
direction. The proteasomal worker may lke his pubbely 
‘usefal work; and we mostly enjoy our very Decemary 
meals Principle and inchoation barmonae. Ia suck 
cases the tagher selfectvity is less in (coustions) 
evidence—only when work grows wrkseme do we force 
aunelves “es prizaple” fo contisue And even in 
such a case co intertwined are our motives, that we may 
‘be dowbtint how much of wach 1 there and Sow cb 
tone factor exceeds the other. 

‘Ia contrast with car account of volition Wondt 
contends that we have no power of acting in defiance 
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fof impulse, action In deSance of impulse 1s merely 
‘parent, the fact beng that asthe individual catures 
lus does not set up prizipies ratioually arrived at but 
acquires dmpestioes or seta developed by practice from 
Previously expencaced impolses; and thee, though be 
say be asware off, rather Ohan an act of woliten oF 
of separate choice, are realy the determiners of our 
onde when we sam (0 otmelves to be defying the 
felt rmpslse of the moment end to be mbubiting it 

‘To this we bring the following objechons 

(2) Wandt faus to account for our consciouneas of 
exercusig chore, winch fjoat as such a paychological 
penemenn a enythng ie, ed eet ert ed 
& place m any peychologsal 

(2) He fa to accout fr tat feeling or consioucen 
of a self masteriog wopalee, of stense sallactity at 
moments when voliuon, ws we describe rts moet ntease. 

(3) Re provides no peychologial bau fr the univer 
‘human atinbution of responutahty, prauve and blame, 
which aseumes the agent, and mot thusge at bappes 
‘to him, to be at the moment determazing his own action. 

‘To Wondt’s objection that steh choice 9 130 fade, 
etaou, urateary, inexpleable, the reply ie that tie 
Dathing of Wedand For all behaviout nether mipulave 
‘or mteligont, or sors blend ofthe two : thee no such 
thing as merely chaotic bebaviour, behaviour atisbutable 
paythologeealy te the indendual acting completely at 
random, We ace constitstonaly ancapable of acting 
(ther than ua sapulye prompts or a intelligence discloses. 
‘Aa act which isnot impuiive must be astllgent ; and 
an nteligent act one iv accordance with some principle, 
tome uasormaty, some rules a word an act in cox 
iting which the ageat reies upon the event and upon 
ita beng of & parteular kad with a parueslar cod 
result for reasons not dapendent upon the agent slows, 
but holding izespective of hia wil in the matter. If T 
‘rater a plant to make st gow Ghat water = followed by 
Growth i bw arespestve of me. I dud not “mule” it 
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Dt I utilise it for the sake of my garden. nteligent 
action is not chaotic but coamic, ft is orderly action 

ed. by an orderer. There’ are no acts which 
Itappen for no ceaton and brea out anyhow, aay when, 
anywhere. Sock action is outside human experience 
and unimaginable. No one could describe « cave if he 
‘nd to. 

"The paychological alternative {s one between acts in 
‘which we exercise less and more feoedom, less and micre 
cholce | a completely free act im the senat of one ” all 
‘choven”™ does not oscur. But acts or events happening 
to ot with us ia which we bave 20 choice do ooctr 
My blood goes on circulating or & brick falls on my 
head, irrespective of any cheize of mine at the moment 
Flere events for us are at the most mechanical Above 
that Teval acts occur on ampuby, a8 when T fang out 2m 
anges of fe in fear. But there a6 chewce here, for 1 
need not 90 have acted: there is some meurore of 
freedom exercised Yet m impulsive action we do not 
race oor fale freedom of chowe, for we de not 
choose the motive for eur action — We actin accordance 
‘wth a given motive, an impube inhented or aequnred, 
at any mate habutnal "In inteigent conduct we exercise 
cour fullet fredom ; we choose our reason for action 
Oureelves; sf ia not ove fahersted or babytual at wich, 
‘We do not act just habitually We are furthest away 
from the mechanical level We exercise the most 
mitiative we are capable of We do aot abide merely 
by the moatewapnizes ofthe race’ we do something freth 

‘FHuman reeponaibiity Wendt contzves to explain on 
hia terms bya logical sobtectge. In disomsng the 

‘the exetecce and potency of & 
“Personality i the only izusedinte 
cause of sction."* But when we ask what prooedly 
‘this means, we are told that very hkely we sbould find 
at the very begiasiags of fadsrndual hfe the nucleus of 
an independent persocality, not determinable from 
‘without Decanse pear to all external Geterination. 
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To thus we may assent, bat to establish our freedom 
of action, cur being respousble fin the sense of praise- 
‘worthy of blameworthy or beld to scoount} for our own 
schons, it is not raGizient to refer our ects xmply to 
curscives, to inser antecedents, f at the same time 
that self end those antecedents are themselves previcesly 
determined by something outade themacivcs, outside 
‘their control. I'am not free, because the mechunsm 
that controls my acts happens to be inade me and not 
without. Tam free only HT control that mechanism, 
Tn other words salf-determination—and responaibihty 
an the senso of accountabibty fer my acts—s mmply 
Gestroyed a T that determine am determined in my 
etecmmationy Having rade out acase for respons 
‘ity in the sense in whuch aa open gate may be held 
rexponuble for a truant cow, or an mberted wenknest 
‘or rheumatism sn later life, we mast not then identify 
at with responsiaity 10 the fuller sense, the only name 
in which vE volves freedom of choice, responstalty as 
‘accountabiity for our own behaviour Thus Wandt 
by a lopcal confunon of meanings lends an air of 
Planmtalty to bis angoment. 

‘With hus over-erapbass of the power of emotion and 
{impulses m Inuwan bebawoes and his reyechon of the 
eculty of mtelligeses, to Wandt all votion s ultimately 
‘on the impaisive plane and responsiblity is rednced to 
aaboence of extemal constraint, with anternal factors 
Jeft none the leas constrayng. 


IT, Witiaos James om the Pepchology of Volison 
From the stasdpomt teken up yo ths book the 
ducuanon of ‘Vokton’ by Wiliam James ix hw 
Principles of Prychology 3 sgrsficant and Thumnating, 
‘He appears us an honest thinker torn between two 
loyalties toyal a a paychologst to science but 25 8 
plifosopher to trath At a paychologit James “wants 
to build a scence, and = scence wa system of fixed 
relations, Wherever there are independent variables 
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there acience stopa.” Se far thea ", he goes on, “as 
fur volrbons may be independent vanables a scentife 
‘aychology must ignore the fact, and treat of them only 
30 far aa they are fed fusctiona, In other words, she 
-iast deal with the general laws of volstion exclusively 
with the impolive and inbibitory character of ideas, 
swith the natore of ther appeals 9 attention ; with the 
Ccongstions under which effort may anse, et:., but not 
swith the precise amounts of efort; for these, if our 
alla be free, are amposuble to compute She thus 
Abatracts from free wil, without seceasarly denying ite 
exustence. Practically, bowever, such abetracuon is 
ot distinguished from rejecton ; and most actual 
aychologists ave no besitation in denying that free will 


ants, 

‘Bat what does this poly lead to? Tt has led James 
at any rate Lacwvere | the eychelogy ‘of Volition 
to Ignore the Payedologscal easence of the phenomenon 
ba sets ont to expound, and to reader not merely a 
[parbal bat an axtrathfal account of st, by attnbuting 
fo the parts he rotams in has explanation charactenstrct 
‘which belong only to the parts be Jeaves out 

In order to mmstain loyalty to somnce bo aserbes 
Volition to mental elements whack function as uniformly 
fix procemes an physica, yet "empowern* thera with 


‘ushoo to the facts. 

For the scientist afficted with plulosophical aspara- 
‘bons finds iuaself on the home of a dilemma, If as a 
scientist he asmumes the unversal reach af law he densea 





eccepts that famalrar expenence, which st s his basiness 
$0 explain ’, then be us denying the umversality of law. 
Many peychologste, us James hes pomted out, prefer 
‘the sewntific horn—they deny the vabéity, but are 
‘unable to explain our actual experience, of wil, our 
awarenes of oursdlves choaaing this schon and not 
that. They dimue 1 as husion. James, too honest 
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‘and too insightful to waive the problem, strides both 
ham of the dlecama at once, but im 90 dog disavows 
‘science as an imparts warch alter truth. To treat as 
deermuned what may be self-tuning to prjudee 

‘To substantiate these comments we may now exering 
the devices which James as 4 scieatiSe prycholopst 
employs to embrace Volition under the mechanic 
rubric. His procedare 1s as follows ; Transfer initutive 
from man to his * ideas"; sdeataly sdcan with amages ; 
make images dependent on sensations, and sensations 
in ther turn on sumak without us Hence stumal (the 
‘envronment) determine our ideas end our sdead un ture 
our acts Volitioe becomes « mame for « particaler 
kind of consciousness winch secompames mental baltng 
Detwoen idans, a wobbling orm wastmg of sean before 
action ; or rather a land of conscious experience accom 
‘Panymg the calmanatzos of that penod m ection The 
‘lass of sensations, be it added, of which the mages 
Provoks walled acton are sensations of movement, 

Let us now 8 in this outline. “The only direct 
outward eflets of our will are bodily movements. But 
‘these bodily movements have bad their source in 
involuntary movements, reflex or instmctive 19 nate; 
and whes 1 particwar movement having once occurred 
in a rindom reflex or savoluatary way has lett an amage 
of itself on the merzory, thea the movement can be 
desired. again, and dalberstely willed. But it is 
impossible to see how rt could be wiled before."* In 
other words, willed ects are repetitons of past 
involuntary acts. There m nothing new about them. 
To the question which naturally presenix itself how o© 
och principles do we ever dewioh af all, ever come to 
perform new actions, acquire new bats, or m2) WAY 
(risate, 12 youchsafed pe answer. Man appears as the 
om-initating animal 

‘The machinery for wilied action s provided by images, 
left am the memory, of movements made previcualy 
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reflexly or instinctively, movements that are determined 
for ug and wot on oar mstative. These images or ideas{the 
‘words are used interchangeably} result fromthe sensations 
onginally accompanying the non-voluntary mover 
iments; they are “ the sensorial consequences of a move= 
iment,” and sre the prerequisites of onz voluntary acts. 

"Two characteristics of the experience of voltion 
‘James adds to this account of st. One of these is the 
"Gat" In willing we are ammedtately aware of ourselves 
Iniuating acbon, deteraan.ng to do ths not that, either 
to get out of bed wien the alarm goes or to enjoy another 
mooze, And wcondly, there as anticypation. We will 
in the bebef that we elso can, end thet action will follow 
ocordingly According to James indeed Will as a 
‘tate of consciousness 1s one form of desire : if we believe 
the attainment 15 not possble we call it wah, of that 
tls ponufble we call xt wll* Though we need not ugree 
‘with James im thas distinction between wish and will, 
{or we often wish something possible but do not will it 
the drankard wishes he were tree of tus habit tut 
does not wait it) —me can at least agree that anticipation 
{is unplied in wall, m the conviction that we can affect 
four own future. Otherwise we ehould have 00 reavon 
for walling, 

‘But to consider the Sat. To the unsophuticated 
layman the fat w nothing more nor less than the 
immediate expenence of barsell maugurating action, 
and anticipation implies hs beuief in the power to do so. 
But to James the determinatoa of the action lien 
obewhers. The ‘fat’ ie not what it seems. The 
anticipahoa is not what it umpies. A movement mada 
am the fret {natance noa-voluntarily tends to recur af 
tha result af a mental image of ft But why should the 
‘hye movenet fellow spon the pyehologea image? 








power which belongs to the concrete being au a whole. 
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He thas destroys the esence ofthe’ fit“. Indefance 
of the immediate delverence of comcousnee—-he fal 
court af appeal for all our beliels—that “ phenomensl 
‘excnce ofthe wil» reanived into * the intard ealing 
St a png let lose which we have whea we act aftr 
ong dlfderation', when wo Shak of an act for 02 
indefinite length of time without the action takang place, 
Aird thie” fot rleae of the apeing it "the adstonal 
{impute o fat upon which th act eertavely mceeds 
[Bot who ot what, we my fairly atk letsiooee he pring? 
and in the fat adequately descnbed a” an additional 
‘impulse? Do we fel nepal by st the saton way 
im wich we fel impend, say by anger or by fear? 
‘mat, moreover, tthe fonction of entexpation What 
1s the use of anticipating what 1s unalterable by our will ? 
Tn the machinery of volijonal action both fiat and 
anticipation appear suy 

‘Furthermore, the * anticrpahon * w attributed to the 
images _ In volition we are told there are“ anticypatory " 
images. Agu indeed when the sufferer anticipated cure 
from hus dose of castor, what really happened waa 
that bis mental image of castor-oil or of him drinking 1t 
and’ not the expeneacer of those 3age ad some 
‘revision of the benetcul rer. 

“This pertoniation of our amages not only runs 
directly Counter t9 the imedately experienced facto 
wwe do sot in willing wxperwece Oar tages a8 Ai 
fats and anbcpatig, but oursever—but i {als to 
Account m particular for anything new ia behswout. 
For how can an image of x part expenence bring about 
new behaviour? James bas coorructed a. pioe of 
Scachinery fr repeating the past, and nothing more 

‘Yer ft the expeience of change, of ination, of 
actng sxbabuisaly, that the payessingy of volivon 
has Pamarly t0 account for’ To rob voltion of itt 
cetenee 18 €0 abandon our quest. 

‘Just aa topap-tarry w the conclusion reached aboat 
selectivity.” far from explaining 1 or Ending ang 
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place for it in is poychalogical system James regards i 
4s sign ot symbol of the opposite of aise! : when this 
feeling of me active, me initiating is most i evidence, 
as whea Tam aware of ishubating umpulse of my own, 
‘wll, the declaration of canecioussese is the oppoute of 
‘what {it purports to be, it x me bemg determined by 
the stronger of two or more desires, or by Uho more 
{mpoluve of two or more ideas. 

‘To the claim that willed acts are only the inevitable 
outcome of anticipatory images, themselves the readin 
cof sense experiences, wo ray exter the counterclaim : 
(2) That the easeace of walled action ie not that at a 
inevitable but the opposite. 

{2} That walled action 2 not the outcome of images 
nor determined by ther. 

(3) That the ‘ideas’ which cond:bom willed action 
‘are not images but radically diferent 

(4) That amages are not of themselves anticipatory. 
(5) That even the very images which "we entertam 
are not merely the mevitable outcome of previous sense 
1apperangs fo wbdon plas part even fn the hstoons 


of irsages. 

‘The first and last of these claims can be considered 
together. That mmeges depend upon sense percepts and 
that some sense experience must have preceded every 
mage without which it could not have occurred we may 
(grant ; and that to that extent sense percepts are tho 
Condition of images. Further, at the moment at which 
any image comes inte the mmé or res above the 
threshold of consciousness we at that moment have 
‘bo say ia its appesracce:: it just happens to us, But 
‘over images once aroused we can and do exercise a 
decisive mnfuence of car own walls both on their 
‘immediate and their remoter future. On their immediate 
future in that at is opea to us to dwell upon an image, 
‘or the object it relers 10, or not. I reeall—to take ac 
Instance--some unfortuzate socal faux par, 1 can 
then take one of two (or more} actions. Firstly, I can 
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wall pon that image, or more correctly, cantinve 
‘Viewing with my mand’s eye that oxpleasant. episode, 
sath accompanying distresfel emotions, or T cxm ture 
‘my thoughts o something else, to some object of nterest 
‘this meatal eal! or from the objective envuronment— 
4 joke uttered by last nights guest or a book Iving 
Telore me on the table. “Bot more than thas, ths 
rejection of an mage aflects the probability of its 
recurrence In that way oor immediate intubation of ax 
image affects its remoter future. 

‘Thes even allowing that willed action is the outcome 
of umages, yet, o far as we control our tages, our willed 
acts are not mevitable. 

‘Bot we are not bound to admit that wilad action ix 
the consequence of umagery This brags uy to our 
second counter-claum 

‘The relation of image to act & not that of cuuse to 
effect, There 19 no particular act bed to any particular 
auage : the seme unage—an Image of the same object— 
‘nay be followed by earsous, and not the same, behsviotri 
Of course, 1m as much as we are constantly maging, 
some images abways oocar before willed action ; butt 

(1) The act which follows 1 not asccusanly nor 
cordmanly the correspondest of the rmages. 

G) An act may be quite different from any image 
ust procedng xt 

(G) The mental eveat to which willed sction is most 
closely related ss not am image but dhinking, whieh a8 
diferent and éutmgushable from unagery (Not all 
“vdena" are smages) 

In the Srst placa, then, images that precede an overt 
act may determive either its occurrence or ita 
character Of some classes of imagery this is cleacly 
‘true To what action am I umpelled by, sey, my image 
of the nsing mooa, or of a buttery sacking from s 
Bower, or even of & house on fre ot @ cow eatmg my 
neighbour's cabbages? Not one of these images, 1 
think we wil admit, incites to any uniform action 
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spersfe tw it Certainly they do not incite ux to an act 
corresponding to, tthe vense of dopicating or mitatng, 
‘the event or xese of which they are images 
do not fee impelled to nse like the moon, to moo or chew 
ike the cov, to cringe ke the cabbage, hover hke the 
‘butterdy, or blaze lke the fre. One is more ikely to 
desire to catch the butterfly of t0 shoo away the cow 
for to thane heaven that it is aot one's own house that 3 
(00 fire or to coateat oneseif with reSccting that 1¢ docs 
pot metter much anyway seeing that one's house 1s 
fiuficiently insured 

"The images, however, of which James stresmes the 
move force are kinesthebe: umages—images of sensations 
sens Medliy evant: Bet ion a 
visual or olfactory unages do not impel as to attempt 
to recover past experiences, why should kinesthetic 
images be an exception? Warng, however, the loge 
of the matter, let ue again appeal to ordanary experience, 
Thave an imago—te take an examplo—of myrelf rimming 
‘away from a Tun-a-way horse instead of trying to stop 
Tim. But the revult of the wage m that mtead of 
repeating the imaged experience I feet impelled in 
thisking of the incdent fo stand my ground—I feel 
strongly impelled not to run away on the next occasion, 
‘though I may have a sueakng Bope that the occasson 
wall not anse. Or agaun, yesterdey I had mince pie for 
inner The pleasing image of myvel! eating rouce pie 
rises to my mind, but I do aot find myzel in any way 
impelled to ext a second mince pre to-day. Enough 
as good as a feast, { 57: to-day let it be apple sauce 
No doubt there are oocasions whex one does re-enact 
for deure to reenact the imaged experieace ; as when 
recalling © past guccess one tells agam (with a diferent 
srudience) the funny story, or umaging the pleasurable 
bath {ia bot weather after exercise) proceeds to the bath 
Foor, or yexms to revatit past scenes of delight orto Sight 
ues battles over again. But when rule and exception 
‘are equally familiar ‘> us, bow know which is which ? 
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JJemes admits that his doctrine is not sell-crident, 
{Bat we heve meng ideas that do notin ectual fact sae 
inaction. Bat the vason for ths is not Dat they are 
ot impeling. but that other ideas or images block the 
tray. im short, the perpetal sonfict between images 
blurs thee separate impuiavencas..” Every representar 
‘aon of a movement ewakens is some degree the vctul 
movement which i its object; and awalens it in 
tmaxiorum degree whesever st ia not kept from doing 
so by an antagonistic representation present sums 
taneously 10 the mind“ 

et os dvall «© momect on an ambyguty, By 
“"repragentation prnsent simultaneously 10 the 
ray be meant an tage of which one clay conscious, 
In this case one can cectainly reply that we frequently 
find ounelves not acting out some iaged movement 
though also unaware cf any counteramage at oll, us 
‘when mage mysel drinking castor, have no counter- 
rage of rayel! not domg so, and yet fol no denre to 
drink caator-oil Bat by” present to the mind "is also 
‘meant that mages ere operative though one snot aware 
‘of having them, one may well cxk what is an image 
‘when one doesnot enterta ft and how the hypothe 
‘asuzung this poumble can be veniied ? This inter- 
‘venbon ‘of antagonisic representations seems. thes 
fer daproved by actual expenence or an arbitrary 
ftsumption meapeble of grock Moreover gratuitous, 
snnce the facts can be otherwnse explained {rom CORSON 
experience Lat us return for example to our casteroil 

‘Why is it that [fel n0 mpilson fo take the castor-oll 
ater imaging myself an the act of deinking it? Surly 
(he answer us that I bappen not to like castor. It 
{gnot wm virtue of an mage but of my emotional attituda 
towards the objec, that I act as T act. A certain 
emoticn, of blend of emotions, arses whea T mage 
myself dnsking castorol, and I don't domi i. The 
cmotzns, we shonld also ote, are associated not mth 
‘he irsage but with something to which the mage refers 
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—the drinking of castor-cil The image qua image has 
20 impalsiee force. To ixpel is not its fenction, 

"The payctologial service of imagery a8 not to impel 
ction, but (0 facibtate thinking; and ths it oes by 
presenting the object thought about in « more readly 
Choervalle fora than without the amage, Uhongh let 
obvervable than wih the object itself’ present, Tt 
helps us thank about the object in the absencn of the 
abject. Tt in the nearest we can get to tbe preseuce of 
the object, when the object i not there, 

‘Willed ction, then, though mubeeguent to mental 
imagery is ueither the consequent, sor the correspondent, 
of any’ particaise image; but ax ioage may belp us 
(hisk about some actions we are going to will 

‘Thus bangs us to the queston "What is it that 
ehuractertes ylled action’ al we leave images out ? 
‘The norwer can be green in two words : 


(2) Inteligence 

G) Volition. 

Tn bus account of willed action James ignores the 
first und expluns away the seooud iy nooount 


confuies tMinkong-—the eaereae of tnteligence—with 
te play of mages which beset it; ax do prychologists 
‘generally who decry “imageleas thought, " 

‘We must revert bray to this coutroversi) mibyeot. 
In one sense certainly thought is not imagelese—amages 
Accompany, and precede, and follow, all oar thinking. 
‘Though individuals vary in the stresgth and intenatty 
of amagery and some even seem wuable to mage in 
certain sense fide, there is no experimental proof that 
any thinking person wpenses wath images. 

1t bas already been claimed that thinking & largely 
atsated by imaguag; bot thss does not mean that 
‘thinking connsts ia’ it In this contovenyy about 
imageless thought, as to whether when you have taken 
sway the images trom the event called thinking tbere 1s 
anything left, experments have bees zavolad % prove 
sither case. “But we will appeal from the experts 
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to the common sease of the pisin man confronting agxin 
tux dose of castor-ot. For it may be that the elscine 
lore of the Ixborstory sometimes affects the vision. 
A, the subject in question, prescribed castor by bis 
Physician, and having never previously tested it pours 
‘oui @ dose, pats the spoon 10 his lip, but on the Set 
contact of at with his palate immediately spits it out 
‘in digust, “But on » subsequent occamon he sews hes 
courage to the drvskitg poiet and wwallowy his madicine. 
How did he come to do 20? Fis own account of the 
‘matter seema simple and intalhgsble enough. He mys 
Ihe was ashamed of funking the mediane and knowing 
‘that the dose would o hisa good made ap fis mind and 
took it, although he added, “I de not think I have ever 
tasted anything 20 disgusting "| Bot is thus account 
of rtas given by ungoptastionted A there are two elements 
ignored in Jamsex' account of volition, Ia the frst 
there a inteigenoe at work, thinking which u ot just 
Imagery; and in the second, there 18 mitiative or Wil. 
‘A, it mit be obperved, Tad! reason for taking the 
castorod, and « very good reason ; be beleved st would 
do him good But Just what psycholonwcal process 
does this belief amply ? Cas st be covered by the mece 
‘cecurrence of previous vaages ? So far us the castor 
was conceraed, A's premous encounter with it wan 
confined to not swallowing it, and ius kanesthetic sense- 
‘tons were those which accompany spewing of db navieout 
stk from bus mosth And we soay safely presurme that 
thus image of his previous eacounter occurred to him. 
But the representation of the previous movements dit 
‘ot resalt in hs re-enacting the movement or the scene. 
‘Why cot? In the first place becouse infelhgonc 
invervened. A was able 10 apprehend the telation—e 
‘camaal relation“ we may call it—between his taking 
the dose and certain favourable happenings in Ins body. 
For that reason be resoived io take the oil Now the 
‘paint to note here ss that no numberof images of previous 
abjective or objective bappenings can of themaelvet 
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‘constitute the apprehension of relations between objects 
of thbught. Yet without the apprehension of that 
pertimlar season A would ot bave taken the 
Sancroil. 
‘For on image is an image and nothing more. T may 
have e fundred umages about my ming—T may image 
a hundved different epucdes in five minutes, but mostly 
‘without apprebending relations. Bat when I do appre- 
Ded this or Chat relaben, aaa reslt of this apprehension 
Tiimay proceed to act Images ke percepts fost 
aemacives upon wa from every ida. Conder Oe ese 
of percept, At this moment { am perceiving the face 
‘of my clock, the diflrent parts of my typewciter, sound 
from outude—a bard calbog, « train whisthng, 2 boy 
shoutwg at play, the davoor of that last eguretts, and 
‘the leellng of the pressure of my boot on a hurt toe, 
a al sors of things beses But T not relating 
these percerred objects ; perceptions come and go, and 
pay thers litte heed. But now and then J effect a rela- 
fron, as between the use wndicated by my clock and my 
pent engagement; or between « vowce outade in the 
ren and a chld Tum fnd of. Andon the appre 
ions I determine my action.” They pronde me 

of ksowledge or beliets on which I abt.” As with percepts 
0 with noages, A rary hve had all sorts of umoges 
‘using the castoc-onl epuode. Tae bandkerchit left in 
Jus bedroom, the wooe of is physician, the smell of 
Tavender ma eid’ garden, the weop-sting be sullered 
yesterday, be may bave imaged these and other previous 
Senee experiences when conasderng his dose af medicmne 
But most of them were srrelevant to bis immediate 
aaterst and developed co relations In the case of 
‘some, however, that were relevant to the interest of the 
‘moment he found kimeef effecting relations, act indeed 
Detoreen the images themselves, but between the objects 
cf thought fer whuck the images stood. Tt cocnzred 10 
fuss, for mstance, that drinking castor brings about 
am exd of stomach fouble In other words, he 
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etermived bis action, not because of the images 
Dat as « resale 

(G) Ha ellecting a relation. 

{@) Betworn objects or events for which images stood. 

‘The thought " Castor-ol cures stomachache "is not 
fiat an image of castor oll or of me drmicag 2 followed 
by aa image of tbat sume pervoa without the stomach 
he; itm sot grea heviag the two smages together | 
it is the mental reiaumg of castorou to stomachacte 
ina vny particular way; the thanking of tomachache 
imiseal a8 contingent upon castor-ol. This relating 
power we tauztaia is satcigence end all titative 
‘43 willed action has some act of mtelligence ‘ directing 
x 

But we may exercise intelligence without willed overt 
fcuon. A may have been perfectly aware of the relation 
‘between the oul and the ill, but may have preferred the 
A "Te oe apprehcsinos may aot beve fd n the 
new act. Why? We ali know the answer, The will! 
‘wan Jackmg Instead ‘of determining tas acon ia 
sccordance with bis apprebension, A let bis behaviour 
follow the ling of ympube, an impulse of dusgust, directing 
‘him away trom the castor-od 

‘But why i the peythologat wo reluctant to accept an 
‘explanation to patent to the mann the treet ? erase 
Xia not acceptable to “acienon” Let up reall James’ 
Statement of the postion: ” A payetologit earnot be 
txpected to be thas impart,” he declares, having & 
tmalive m favour of determin, He wants to bul 
Koeace | and sconce i a aystem of fixed relation 

‘There 1s honesty in confenung neuf dishonest For 
fn affect, Jamas has claimed that scence ss not en 
inparaal search after teats. 

These premmses justify the exhibition of fixed relations , 
‘what they do ot yortafy treating as Sued thove which 
Zire not fined The trouble besing when the sciatic 
entianfat a0 tcims and tortuces the facia to ft Bis 
secharical Srameworasto produce a dterted stustare 
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of the whole IF itis the duty of science to expo the 
Gaterminate conditions of volition itis not thereby ite 
ght to clam wlition as determinate. James over- 
stepped hus ark. He stcetched the part to cover the 
‘whale, For inteligence i moore then images, and 
vvolitoa than the play of impulsive ideas or impulses. 

‘A word may be added on the role assigned by James 
to atteatn in the volitional process* Although he hat 
reduced volition to dhe eva of inl, beg # qulty 
of consclowssess which azcompanies the termunation of 
4 conflict between impulses, be also soserts that tbe 
‘characteristic of volsbon is an effort of attention.” The 
exercise of wll consists is an efort of attention towards 
 cartatn iden Ths atramn of the attention 6 the 
fundamental net of will” But we may not conclude 
‘that James a8 psychologist adits smtuative oa the past 
of self as such ; for af we ask what brings about the 
flor: the only answer fortheomung 1 that the 1den 
cccanons it Ideas impel acbon. "Futther, the idea 
‘occasions attection to itsei! “The terminus of the 

a] process wz voltion, the poant to whach the 
‘will is directly apphed, 1s always an idea "24 We thos 
ranch an argument in acucle The essence of wills the 
flor: of attention. The effort is snspired by an sdea, 
but m alo directed to the sare iden Wil, then, is in 
fesence an idea directing atteation to itief or un Wea 
Pushing rtself mio prominecce, for what else does this 
amount to? 

In order to save man from selideterminabon James 
thas transfrred the determination to man's ideas “There 
in bere 20 selfdetermination, for these idese an turn 
‘se dateraained by past experiences which one han 
received through one's sense organs and which bave 
left behind them corresponiieag images These images 
are the eficient ideas. 

‘ence, if on the one hand, the only propaision of the 
‘ils controled by images, a too, ia the only inhibition, 
“The only rexatance which our wil can posably 
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‘experience is the reastance which such an idea offers 
to bung attended to at all." Altention, then, and 
inattention, are equally functions of ideas, which thus 
‘completely control our "voluntary ‘behaviour, Welling 
whatever it may doetly appear to us is past idate for 
‘which we are ot accountable, compelling %0 ot from 
this or that movemeat. 

‘Thu, even "yoluntary’ attenten wy no token of 
fniative, bot «fonction of or resultant of ideas ia 
‘Virtue of the impalawvenees of consesousuens ‘Thus again 
‘Tats, the scientist, saves the situatzon for determina, 
‘Attention with accompanying effort us an attnbate 
ofthe process of ideas working. Ubemaelves into acon. 
fedowed by fuss at 2 lente papa Som ot 

james as a 3 does not 
trtend tote atitade and a ouvatoon or plovopber 
and a morahst. Temperament, moral earsestaens, and 
Paythologseal inught combined to make of Jum 
stout and eloquent advocate of the cealty of oar choice 
fof action and of the profound pracheal mgmcwnce af 
‘that responutality Moreover m bus discussion of the 
Yayeloy ot vai tee ar parton cramp 
famous ipaon of the vanous types of decimon— 
‘which clearly lose their point if the choice does not 
rally take place But when we leave desenption for 
argument his scienife conscience betrays him sto 47 
exeeption , and into ignonng the very omeace of the 
cxperience under stady For after all our unediate 
4nd ever prevent experience of choice a distinctive 
characterstie of Boman mentality, od» ocentiSe 
[paychology which leeves this oot x mock peychology and. 
‘ustcientie (because prejudiced) scieace The result 
was an imaginary ‘our de force a strveng testimony $0 
the eficacy of that very iztiatrve which James was at 
pane not to recogice. 

UL. Experimenit with Vebnonal dts 

‘With the claim of peychology to the satus of a science 

i was to be expected that eves phesomens so intimate 
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and peivate as those amociated with volinonal actonty 
‘would arive m time at experimental investigation. 
‘Within th ist twenty year several investigations have 
aimed at disclosing what actualy goes cx "in the mind ” 
‘of a subject performing an act of choice or volition, 
‘The subject us invited to record retrospectively his 
own mental processes just after they oocur To the 
extreme. bebaviounat—and to. any paychologiat who 
‘would treat prychology ss 8 physies) stroce —retrospec- 
tive experiments with volition may seem gratuitous and 
fale’ gratutoes to anyone deaying ‘volluon ay & 
atinctive phenomena, and fate to anyone discrediting 
Xetzospective reports. From the pomtion at which we 
have ascived that vobtoa (at ite haghest level) is a 
‘ecnliag” phecorenon, and that we have 30. option 
tema to uitrospections and retrospections 12 
‘examining it, our critucims of the expermmental approach 
to volition take a difereat direction We Snd that for 
the science of ‘paychology expenment ae. certain 
eapects of actoally less sevntic vate than the ordinary 
expeniences of daily Lfe, im that the experimental 
situations are necessarily lee volisonal than common 
‘eal life experiences, and the experimenter much more 
prone than the ordinary layman to two kmds of 
bins, Srey to the bras of tome professional ‘fam’, and 
secondly to the inveterate mtellectualst tendency to 
tmmpower abstractiocs Moreover, in a science which 
parports to explain or systematize conscious expenence 
It that experience Usanalyzed that the final court 
of appeal: Save we of have we not ‘accounted for’ 
2" Bor theca teavoas in apite of the advantages of 
syvtemathe wod trained obvervation ordinary experience 
fhoald claim in favestigutzng sock a subject as vation 
feven more coauéeration than the 7aade up situations 
of the laboratory. 
in order to add sabstacce to our criticimms we may 
charseterize bey recent representative experiments 
land relate them to our problem > In 110 N. Ach 
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(of Leupag and Gottingen) reported an unvestgation m 
‘wuch his subjects had to memonze nonsense syllables 
in pairs, and on subsequent presentation of one syllable 
‘of 6 pair to respond aot wath its fellow but wath a rhyme. 
‘On the basa of hus subjects’ reports he distingushed 
the following constituents of the mental processes 
anvotved : 

(2) The consory clemest-—iinesthohc sensations, 
Jeelings of strain, ete 

(@) The intelectual elament—ropresentation of the 
end tn view and of means of attauning it 

(3) The eaventi element—the ectual 6 veux 
brdsment, a felt and lived activity, a consciousness of 
‘walling ; an identification of the decision with the self 

(0) The dymamic element or congaousness of effort 

‘Thus awareness of the self which us active 18 not 
anferred but experienced, and sui generss* “Conscious 
nese of the *L' ve exsentally different from any other 
expencnce. Moreover, in the moment of energetic 
wilhact adefizste change of attitude of tha’ "Ie ved." 
‘The self s immediately expenenced by the subjects at 
the moment of decaion ‘This knowledge contams as a3. 
exsentially constitutive part the kaowledge that tho 
execution of the intended act 19 the result of the actual 
moment, 1e. of the ‘I really will’ The ‘I’ 
appears 13 the canze of the action As & consequence 
of the knowindge that "I am the enuse of this result", 
‘there comes beades, a consciousness of abilnty—"{ 
Ihave done ths by my willmg I am able to execute 
up task 

Tn the ame year Michotte and Prom! reported an 
experment m which the subjects had to choose between 
ding ant eaberacting or between onltpiyng tnd 

‘The atimulus numbers having been presented, 

they tat ther ts ake up ack mine otc Sperton 
to perform, and to desenbe tntrospectvely the events of 
this reaction period. Here again the reports clearly 
indicate an immediate awareness of the selfactive, a 
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Conscience da Factvon ax the anthors name it. To the 
wobjecta the presence of this forms © criterion of the 
‘voluntary ature of the act. Where consioumes of 
ction i abyent they regerd the act 1s entornatic not 
‘as willed.  Othae elements is the total state of conseios- 
aeso—tersion, muscular sersations, experience of doubt 
or certitude, and Jes nefiows—ean be present without 
‘the act being considered voluntary. 

Boyd Barrett" tavestgsting primarily Motvaton 
0t Valitton as such, snidentaliy reports introspectons 
(of a subjects om the well process. The subjects on this 
ecasion ad to choose between liquids with varyingly 

it und tunpleasant tastes Aa we maght expect 
‘where the choice was between two disagreeable dries 
‘mbjects found an effort neoded to fake the dnak 
‘A motive according to the reports may be strengthened 
by relereace to « pramesple or real of conduct: and 
vomettmes this may be an important lfe-principle, as 
‘when the wabyect Uhsks “1a better be consistent ” oF 
"Better take the more familiar’, In this way the 
sabe ve th Ach Sad Mebete 9 cre 
Acting, action on a prinaple bang 

Alecided by hemself 

‘Theta is one expenment of the sume type which 
contests these findings, namely that undertaken. by 
RH Wheeler. His subjecis bad to choose between 
‘ternative pictures or phonograph selections His 
analysis of the retrospective reports of bis six subjectt 
leads him to deay tha presence of axy augue act of 
choice or sefactrty, these apparent phenomena being 
resolvable into knnesthetsc and orgame sensations, the 
selectivity and consciousness of self being an untes- 
‘Pretaton of the actual cousciois process and not that 
immediate process stscl. According to Wheeler 
Predecassors erred Chrough jasaEiciently penetrating 
‘anaiyais, which i pushed further would bare duclosed 
‘the assuzeed consciousness of sei asa stute of conscious- 
‘est in which recognition of eensations and mages 
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prnduces a seuse of familerity m the expenence. In 
‘Wheeler's view the self—the presumed velf—s mesely 
the conscwousness of comtunatty due to recurrence of 
past effects, In other words what determanee the 
Dbehaviour of the organisrs are seosational and imagmal 
phenomena without iibative of the individual as such. 

Tn a enticiem of Wheeler W. MC Callans! pornts out 
‘that bis subjects’ repocts teem nth expressions implying 
referauce to tae ‘1 us determiner of action , and that 
‘he mes up the very different proceames accompanying, 
‘elfszmposed instructions and mstroctzon imposed from 
‘Without, Hus subjects themselves use such expresnens 
a3 ‘"T fad myself”, "Lamust”, "C hentate "1 was 
then conscious that I seemed to bein the act 
the Barcarclle ttl ", Tike pramtave mone " 
the one I prefer", ete, x thee records of thes immediate 
conscious process ; and they do not aualyze these 
rocestes into anything else, 

Even Wheeler hummel! recognizes the exnstence of 
self-imposed structions: “The acceptance of the 
Anfgabe . . « seers to be in eauence « esctor reepouse 
‘ther (0 the stimolos of self-imposed snstructions or of 
Jnstractions posed from without "He spesky of the 
subject accepting seifamposed instractons when 1m 
etalk of others. A sabyect “ amposed upon huzoalt 
‘the snbuudary task to compare two aiteraatives ” 

er contention is that Wheeler has been led by 
fensationset precoaceptions to explain away evidences 
cf oelkactinty, whe accepting 25 vad the evidence 
of sensation or Imagery. if both are in erence both 
‘Should be equally adzmtted. 

‘A later invesgation by H. M. Wells nang, an with 
Boyd Barrett’s experiment condacted under Michotte’s 
igadance, bqulds of varpagiy agreeable or duagrecable 
fate, with which the subjocts were famsirazed belore~ 
‘hang, supports the clam to sef-actrvsty as an seammedsate 
conscious sxpenesce. The bquids beng given nocennse 
‘names (to exclude extrancous assocsations) the rabject 
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bbad then to choose between alternatives and to record 
fust afterwards bis conscious processes during the choice. 
‘The reports of the ax subjects support the view that 
the “Seif” ly an ummediste datum of consccomes. 
Wer subjects were “quite clear and msistent in 
emphaning the radically different aature of awareness 
of kinesthetic and orgame sensations on the one band 
fand the conscioumess of salf-actvity on the other”. 
They fonsd it pomble to separate the two when 

(2) tonscousoess of “sellachvity’ and Inneathetie 
sndorgaaic phenomena are present together conscious 


“a sc etnty coro foto th rie 
ison 

So far ax the most direct experimental evidence goes 
4 predomunantly sopports the contestion that Volivoa 
is not to be regarded as the operation of impulse or & 
complex of impulses, but as a dicect activity of the 
lndividual self—the seit deciding between objects If 
{econ were one betwee ne, wa be trong 

‘or stronger combation prevaling, the consciousness 
‘of ell-actrity beband the act of choosing woul remain 
a gratuitous epiphecomeson, supervening upon the 
play of impulse, an illusory intuition. But there 
4% no mote reason for rejecting 2t as valid matenal for 
Peychology than there i for rejecting the evidence of 
fense percepben pos which all saense reset. 

Corroboratrve as these experiments may be, they are 
still lua convincing than many of our expmences 19 
ordizary hfe, for they fa to how ux Voltin atts most 
voktionsl. And neemeanly. A systematic experiment 
isa set of pecformances made to order. 

‘Aman executee a choice, exerioe bin freedom, 
‘manifests Volition, most seriously and emphatically when 
Iba faced with what one cay calla Life etuation, whea, 
‘that is, the alternatives are such as bear importantly 
‘upon his permangut interests and welsre ; whereas af 
expenment contams 1 situation deliberately separeted 
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from Le an a whole, and choices that have no special 
signiScance forst. Contrast for example the expentences 
ef'a man deciding bos Lie's career, or bis marmage, oF 
between riches with honour and poverty with calamny 
for the sake of a high sdeal, with that of A or Bor C 
choosing the more or less disagreeable of two kinds of 
‘rink, or renting « preference for one of « pair of 
rnonseuse sylables. The difference between the two seta 
(of canen ie erocial : the degree of eelbactivity in the 
"real Ife’ staations 1s out of all proportion to. that 
manifest in the expecimeats. In ‘ren life” we bave 
fan individcal (x) for am Heal ac wp by Mimeslfrealsung 
(2) of Ins cron accord (3) powered contrary impulses 
towarde (4) perustentiy attractive satisfactions, In the 
case of the altcruative dnaks we have the individual 
(2) for no amportant reasons, resting oF not resisting 
(2) on the instruction of another (3) x comparatively 
‘mal wmpuae toward () 8 momeaarystisation, 
ha exprent a ihate« ss impediment 
the proneness, 8, o 
the rofersona pirdsogt toe! yb ik 
2 abeard to x gobyecty 1m his 
Scheel Snail lary eararet te epee 
radically different constutuests of conscioassase from 
‘those experienced by Wells wx subjects n an experment 
ewentiely suzlar Ta experiments oa Vobtson both 
expenmenter and subjects have been for the moxt part 
profemors or students of peychology, already advanced 
enough in their study to have espoused some theoretical 
‘iam, And where immediata cbeervation cannot be 
shared with others ‘preperception’orprejudicegoesacon~ 
Vieted. The professional worker baa a pet “fim at staka, 
and a reputation bound up with it: the layman, neither, 
‘And thinily thers is the istellectnalist fallacy of 
* empowering’ the roductsof abstraction. All kinking 
involves abstractios—the attention to and concentration 
‘upon elements in a concrete wole. The fallacy lies not 
ia attention fo these elements but ia ‘ empowering’ 
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‘thom, that ia endowing with causal efficacy what are 
nly aspects oF attributes of a concrete whole. Thus 
it w that wo find among profemonal peychologuta 
same who treat the external stumalts as iating our 
Debaviour, some the ner impulse or desire, some 
‘Images aad fdeas, or agum sensations and percepts, or 
even consciousness itself. The plun men im bis duly 
Practical life eecapes this fallacy, ascribes the bulk of 
Conduct to the indrvidsal as esch—homeelf oc another— 
and holds him to socount for his acts He ngbtly 
‘rusts is ummedwte expenence of salfactivnty as 
authentic, because he hag sot by thinking gp it unto. 
separately "eficacious’ parts. 

‘The fallacy dersves from treating the prychical as the 
physical--To ducover what constituent i a chemical 
‘compound or mature prmanly occasions this explogcn 
‘or cures that digeuse, what an the soil favourn the 
development of thus or that plant, wa split the concrete 
‘whole into its constituent parte and try out the effect 
‘of one or other of them Similarly with tbe mund.. the 
uinker does in thought what the ‘ practian' does in 
the concrete, and proceeds to empower the content 
laments accordingly. He thus begs the question at 
ume, by asamiatng the paychocal to the physical at 
the outeet. But our immedute experience—the only 
final court of appeal—proteals and that 1s why the 
Tayman may be right and even the philosopher wrong. 

For these raascus ws may regard the remulis of 
expeiments with velitonal activity aa sumpect talent 
‘they also tally with the mmedsate deliverances of the 
‘unpophisticated voltions) conscicasness. What you 
and 1 immediately experience :s at once the proper 
‘material for peychology and its final referee.* 
sone Spy a dots coat way tsar acon pte 
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CHAPTER XIV 


fe may now attempt t0 draw together the threnda of 
our argument Our treatment Bas bees. concerued 
Suanly wah intelgance und voution, becanse bres Dees 
ecenary to bring into promiaesce thees neglected aa 
vp at ra actor ban Sear 
ye beve. ettempted to interpret tnteligence 420° 
[Baal i ys mghtfal and ncthoritative place; wad 
to ratate and reamtate Voution ; and we have cated 
that to explagaton of Duran natsre and behaviour 
tant ot cienue (coaisent ow felt and with the dat) 
ts pomble without them. 

Tr ban been wcceary also t0 revert t0 the deb 
tablet of matt cae nan bavosr a ley 
As amarplay between istnet, iaeligence and wollen, 
td wr cantot nderstand tbe rele ef intaligence and 
qolten saiew we have Se come tat of ack 

‘There iy however a fourth factor to which we have 
rveraly ralorred ssodeatally, samely habit» Toes ba 
been Ro teasoa for a special eextment of it, since habit 
Sid the merbaniaue’ element in tan behaviour 
eoeally dor habe a mechanic lemeot, in already 
aly recognised in current poyebalogy, end our interest 
bas been’ in exhibiting the mepiected. factors. Bat 
fnseisch an sochamas (of which habit in typical 
ccapcesion) has fee abare J Suman debaveut oo less 
Gan te sorwmechanical actors, {t wil make for 
comphisnen if we attempt = dewription, “however 
et, of the mterplay of Bese foar factors wid One 
nother, for to. dcaw & map ef the coorse of BLman 
‘onde we need thew 
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As regards ther relative contribution to bebaviour 
and development these four factors fall into two sets 
of contrasting pais. We may pair instinct agefust 
intelligence and habit against volison ; or again habit 
against iatedhgence and iratinct agamst volines, Ta 
‘touch an each of these contrasts : 


A Instn and Enietigonce, 
Instinctive ixpolse usless dectly setsGed, prompts 
the exercise of intelngence, so that intelligence ia 
constantly serving instinctive ends Hence in any 
aobvity the two are inextricably mized, and we may 
cither reserve the term instinct for that part of the 
Activity which ia inaately determined er we may claim 
InteLigence as « constant element an snatinctive activity 
‘Bot intelligence also 3 capable of formulating new ends, 
in the shape of prlnciples not 10 line with instanct 
Instinctive ends are stable: it is posable (hough 
dticalt) 10 clamaity and sorvey thew : intelligent ends 
fre Unstable, aa ntelligance ise turns on its own ends 
and reveals’ new onet Intelligence is & progressive, 
‘Rot a otabiising, factor, and therefore can propose no 
final ends , else tt would cease to progress. It forma 
lates its provisional ends through its power (for it 1 
‘that power) of constantly disclosing ever wader and more 
comprehensive relations, consistence with which in 
[practice is progress 1s human conduct In thas way, for 








from family to commaunty, from community to national, 
and Boaly te world relations and harmonies as ovr goals 
Thus intelligence supersedes impulse as cur guide : 
there are family instincts, but n0 snstinct to international 
‘barmony. To eupersede instinct is not of course always, 
‘8 wappresn 3, 


B. Habe and Volbox 


abit 9 the expression of the mechanical tendency 
ip buumap bebavrour, the tendency to samenesa or 
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repetition. It isiteif the resultant of repetition, being 
‘the strengthemng teadency (0 go on repeating It 
serves to stareatype or fix bebavious, and at always 
reverts to the past, to the old, and go can never’ explain * 
or introduce the new. The untroducbon of the new in 
behaviour awaits votion, the seifimtisting. Vohtion, 
‘oot habit, ‘explains innovation, and is the condition 
fn conduct of all progress, 

But habit has here ts place also ; for acts of volition 
begin to puss into habits directly they occur—there 
entern at once the mechamcal tendency, namely, to 
repeat, Moreover volition without babit would be 
futile, it would move nowhere; while habit without 
‘volition would not mave at all. Progress, t, 
learniog, depends upon « nice adjustment or equihbeiom 
between the two, Yeliton mangorates, bait com: 
solidates, advance. The méwadual of romtune, the old 
fogey, the mere conservative, over hafutual, the 
random enthualas, the recklees geaxos, the mere ruccal, 
1 aver volitional. All sore development of sndividal 
Of commanty depends upon mmntainng rhythm 
between the two. 


©. Habe ond atigence 

‘As volition 1s the slf initiating conduct, so antlh- 
sence 36 the el titing sn conucousnest On this 
lve abu shows lf a the reproductive tendency, 
fhe same presested “mtvatin” tending to remtate® 

former fotext. Stusulueesponae ox the ieationa! 
plane, the mechanical aspect of mind. Habit therefore 
fan "expla" new "thought jaat as it can expla 
fo new ketion, And intelagece does for thought what 
‘elton doe foc action: iireduoes the gew. Te at 
the mnovator, as memory (the reproductive teadency) 
the conservator, and. the comolidatcr, of each 
Plaleligent” advance The paralel is more than a 
rai for nthe Jat analyse fe, italligence wd 
‘olives, are fundamentally the same: they wre ile 
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asserting itvelt as agumnst nomble, ife pushing abead, 
[Both are the eeifnveanve. 

‘And just as practical habit and volition in alliance 
ake for progress, 20 is it with memory and sotelligence, 
The mere apprehension of new relations would be 
frustless unless we also remmnbered. But memory, the 
act of reproduction, would mean stagnation without 
antelbgonce. All intellectual progress depends upon n 
rice adjastment or equhibrium between the two. Freah 
thoughts do not froctify af they ere quite forgotten. 
‘Bat Ife us Weleus without the new. Yet it ss camer to 
‘be too habitual, too reprodactzve, than to be too 
“inteligent * aad" orginal ': that is where volition bas 
to reinforce inteligence, or where intelligence exhibits 
ts vobtronal aspect. 


D_ Instinct and Vobion 

Here agun wo have both unaty 2nd division Inptne- 
ave impulse 1s the earlet, the most priemtive, form af 
volition Tt. set-sctivaty nearer the mecharical level. 
‘et tis aelicactenty ; for even the parasocctim is oot 
quite mechanical, its movements are not precsely the 
samme every time.” There is some degree of adaptation 
to varying cocumstances. "And sn plant hie the same 
No twn plants grow jout alike. They have some power 
of sellcesponse. Some precursor of sateligesoe and 
‘therefore of vohiwon already comes mn. 

Moreover wotion, in the stricter se of the term, haa 
somerged out of impale by slow derreet , whether by 
‘varatons or mutations we Deed aot decide. And in 
man both are motives. The matinctive representa the 
‘more cechasical, or at leant tue mare dcterwinate, for 
instunctive impulses are ‘given,’ they are so to speak 
part of the made machmery of the mad But unike 
machinery, these springs of conduct Go aot have thelr 
source without but arse within. They do not merely 
trazamif the ongizal enecay of the etizsalun, They are 
‘hos selfactive. But volitea is the much more sel 
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active. It is the self shally actine—nct to be confused 
swith the whole self active 1! we anciude in the self st 
‘bubrtual and yastinctive impalaes—the elf wholly active, 
in that it is free from the determination of habitual and 
mustactive pulses, with whch xt contrusts ond which 
it may uihibe. Tt 1 thes opposed to the gives, the 
machazucal, the determined, the repetitzve. Thus ont 
cof instinctive impulse bas risen ots potential master. 
‘fatamert ty mastary ; for the power (aot the necessity) 
‘of mastering impulse is the will, 


E. Instinct, Habs, nietigencs, and Voliuon 

Man ever following the kine of least resistance would, 
‘be man instinctive becoming man habitual ; for we are 
formng bubs all the tme. Jn gach an sndvvidual 
instincts would consobdate as habits. Rendered in 
‘tec of instinct and abst, with anteligence and volition 
left out, the méivsdual would be achievang mechanism 
‘But the share of invelbgence and volioon an this habit 
Jormation saver us from thus fate We can and an 
‘varying degrees do tuke charge of our own habits 

‘At thesr most mechanical, habits aze geen us simple 
‘reflexes, whether ‘1m-body’ physiological reflexes or 
reflex reactions to external sticuh At this level they 
are below intelligence and beyond the reach of volltion, 
‘The repetitions go on as st were of themselves. At the 
sevla sac hoagh he icv pains pom 
intelligence 
habit forms 
and intelligent volition. Most habits therefore, xf not 
‘al, express both these factors. It ia for that’ reason 
Chat habets are cover quite habitual, never quite auto- 
matic nec confirmed. ‘We aze habitual im more or Jess 
degree The decinon 1 cur. We are making and 
lunmaking, forming and reforming, adding and sub- 
fvucting habs all the time. The habitual and the 
volitional are imter-active. 

‘Habit is sequured impulse, just as instinct is given 
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Ioopalse Hsbit = mebct m the sndivdaal on the 
taking, yet t may never be made. ‘Nerintheindividanh 
init oft quite etattnbed "soliton may wt tention 
tonto. While there i ie thre is wil 
F. Intec and Cheracer 

‘What then intellect and what characte? Totlect 
is the tnumph of intelligence over the wechanical in 
tonscbtanen, and charac the victory of volition over 
Beroechenied) in conduct. Repeated a ot 
—tepeated discoveries {apprehenswons of the new)— 
‘result io mtellect > repeated acts of volition (the new in 
Conduct) seule in character Dut both without 
‘echantealYousdations wou bythe basen fbr of 
passing dream 

Grom: Sonata 

“Tham comtations in ehip amy way e summed 
as follows: 

(2) Satactvity or nitaive ae dtiact from 

movement characterzes iife The move- 

‘ment oc action onginten an Ur ongein, and NOt 
imparted to tt from without 

2) Ti tative Bat evolved through sagen o© 
degrees of which we may notice three, namely, reflex 
fctvity (nactioa to snpact or stoma tev foe 
fix muss, compnamg vances grxdatons above the 
tuchasia! up tate tare or Ysa conscioss a2 con: 
trod); icstinctive or impulsive ecivity—a stage ot 
eaponae to tnge ineate of aoquved ad peal 
settle or trae itintve 

{3} The Se ewe stage onthe way to tone miitive 
Aitingsish He bslow tbe Laman evciving into. Go 
lard age which cmengea ix man, whose behavior 
however comorchends sl tree, and’ seldom i ever 
tnhibes che tard gate pare 

(4) Volition as a distinctive term may be used of the 
third grade of beats, and instr meet ig ppleation 

+ Bot pm fa a nee De 
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when the highest form of wmutiateve Gnds itself im 
Sppoation to lower the elf contrang or iahbiting 
Sopelie 

(5) The capanity of man to originate (imitvetive) ig not 
confined to overt or motor bebamsoee fale character 
{Eur cogatnon. tn the sphere ef action we tay cal) 
telion, saat of cogataonantligece, 

(6) As rateigesen teases conse or Gcevery 
tot appechenobe ce dco af rations, inter 
Fttioey, and asians of teatons, nt ticlate bet 
reference to enda (' given’, or adopted by the individual}. 
{Thus aston que uteigess irvant okawoer in 
stanton 

Go) All human, behassour (et lat above the ral 
stage, unless we include thus also xs“ umpelJed ') 18 ertber 
Impoluve er inteligentcsvally in’ any. parler 
itunes ead ct We” aan Oty wer ah 

1) Reteriae mintwetishoaniy. hese be 
bebaviour m which intelligence and volstuon co-operate ; 
nie, truly vohtvonal baat = action i ae 
sr ‘ohethes 5 

{0) Thin Sune ul an cokateney wii or heeace 
‘to principle (self-determined, not imposed from without)* 
and in social bfe as observance of the golden rule— 
Intelligence univereinng Behaviour beyend the go 
(thus pasteg froa. eqoom to altrass. 

isc) Vanda, es uate or ae mervaten un ction, 
ruts the tumoon powcbie 

Tateigeace prboct voion is ipotent; but 
elon witout intcllgeace fe maponue 

. The wal i from proporhon as intaligence directa 
‘lien, nn: wooo ee ghost foym agin 0 foe 
ore 

{1a} Though volluon or intiative in all stage is 
fasuur fal of daly ke yt ts has been coward by 

scavce man tare depen 6 set np 
waa 
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rmedern mbjection to ‘ sentiie” or puado-eciatilic 
‘poyehiec dominants, spenfically those of mechanism and 
materialim, 

(29) Science taking ita cue from ity wuocesees’ with 
inorgeme nature has mstasen reel for the pursort of 
auvanuble uniformities iatead of the pursist of truth, 

(74) In psychology, the scieate of humas actity, 
‘where mechazism and wutiative, uaslormity and novelty, 
repetition and snnovation, umpulse and voltion blend, 
this matake has meant 

‘# Undue strom upon the first factor in exch pair, and 
pes the evotenay Ta arene’ apis of man 

fe an 

A certain credulity as to the greater * expheable- 
neta“ or finality of some matenal bume urut of hfe than 
of some spintaal or peychie enbty , 

, The entertaaming of a number of particule falar 

‘as to the nature of cause, that volition * upsets’? 
‘the laws of nature, thet explanation ut necessanly 
mechanistic, ete —which fallaces gravely hunder {be 
Progress of wor science, 
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